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My Favorite Insurance Policy and Why | Sell It 


Leading Producers Tell The Eastern Underwniter Par- 
ticular Selling Appeal of Many Insurance Contracts 


While a competent insurance agent 
is familiar with all policies issued by 
his company and understands which 
is more effective, valuable and pro- 
tective in individual cases, it is 
human nature that some contract 
should have a greater appeal to an 
agent than others, and often those 
agents who do not specialize on any 
particular form generally favor some 
specific type of contract because their 
experience with that form has given 
particular satisfaction. 

The Eastern Underwriter has 
asked a number of leaders of small 
and large companies to tell what is 
their favorite policy and the reasons 
which actuate them in selling it. The 
symposium is presented herewith: 


INSURANCE WITH LIFE 
INCOME AT AGE OF 65 


By J. STANLEY EDWARDS, 
President National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 





“Insurance with Life Income at age 
65” is usually the best all-around policy 
for the average man because it provides 
for his dependents during the period of 
their dependency and then provides for 
the purchaser himself during the per- 
iod of his own dependency; the latter 
in the form of a cash endowment or of 
a guaranteed monthly income for life of 
ten dollars per month per thousand. 
This contract covers both contingen- 
cies; the need of family protection and 
the possibility of old age dependency of 
the insurer himself. 


MONTHLY INCOME MOST 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


By E. S. MILLER, Regina, Canada, 
Retiring President Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada. 


My favorite policy is the monthly in- 
come, and I sell it wherever possible 
because I believe it is the most per- 
fect form of protection ever devised. It 
insures the insurance. 

When I have placed a monthly in- 
come policy I know that I have caused 
my client to protect his beneficiary, 
usually his wife, against her own weak- 
nesses and beyond the reach of the 
unscrupulous purveyor of blue sky. 

I know that I have placed his wife 
and children on the pay-roll so long as 


J. Stanley Edwards E. S. Miller 


the widow lives, and the children at 
least until they are old enough to be 
self-supporting. 

Not many men are capable of wisely 
investing and conserving large sums of 
money suddenly coming into their 
hands. An infinitely less number of 
women are able to do so. Most women 
do understand financing on a monthly 
basis. 

Let it be known that a man has start- 
ed on his last journey and left his 
widow a considerable sum in life insur 
ance and she at once becomes a mark 
for the representatives of every skin- 
game in the country, and she is lucky 
also if she does not have one or more 
impecunious relatives who will, on vari- 
ous alluring promises of big returns, 
seek to get their hands on it. 

The satisfaction that I experience 
every time I have placed, a contract 
for a decent sized monthly income is 
beyond my ability to express in this 
brief letter. 


20-PAYMENT LIFE ACCEL- 
ERATIVE ENDOWMENT 


ByMARION R.CUMMINGS, Seattle, 
General Agent New England 
Mutual. 


If we were not all just p’ain human 
beings and, therefore, vested with hu- 
man frailties—if we did not make mis- 
takes—if we always planned carefully 
and rightly and if we could or would 
mature our life plans actually in con 
formity to the splendid theories that 
we lay down for ourselves—then I 
would admit the adequacy of the Or- 
dinary Life Policy as the best form of 
life insurance coverage and, therefore, 
the policy for me to sell. 

Before proceeding further I believe 
I should be permitted to say that I do 
sell Ordinary Life policies in some in 
stances wherein I feel that certain par- 
ticular requirements or conditions will 
be best subserved thereby. However, 
I believe I am asked as to “My favorite 
form of policy and why I sell it”, and 
that policy is a Twenty Payment Life, 
accelerative endowment, and wherein 
the dividends are left with the Com- 
pany to hasten the date of maturity. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
exponents of the Ordinary Life policy 
hold, and I agree with them, that if 
the insured will apply the same amount 
of money that he pays for 20 Payment 
Life and purchases the _ increased 
amount of insurance that this premium 
will buy on the straight life plan, he 
has practically as much a limited Life 
Policy, barring lower surrender values, 
at the end of a period of years, as he 
would have in his Twenty Payment Life 
policy and he has had, among other ad- 
vantages, in the Ordinary Life policy, a 
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larger amount of insurance in the in- 
terim for the same premium, plus an 
option on an increased amount of in 
surance for the purpose of conversion 
to higher forms and without physical 
examination should he become uninsur 
able. 
Theory vs. Practice 

Theoretically, those advantages rea- 
son out nicely, but in actual practice 
they usualy do not work out at all. 
The explanation of this deficiency is 
simple—we are _ just plain every- 
day human beings and therefore sub 
ject to all the human frailties. 

Let me cite just one example of this 
theory-as-against-practice idea. As a 
life insurance salesman, how many 
times have you ever succeeded in get 
ting a prospect who has agreed to take 
a twenty payment life policy for $10,- 
000 with an annual premium of say 
$367—to buy $13,348 of ordinary life 
which his $367 would buy, assuming 
the applicant to be 35 years old. Rath 
er—isn’t this the case-—that if he does 
consider ordinary life, he will take 
only the $10,000 and pay the premium 
of $270 and settle down in smug con- 
tentment in the thought that he has 
done his duty and saved $97 a year on 
the transaction? 

As I see it, one of two things is true: 
either we, as individuals are going to 
die or we are going to live to some 
thing like our approximate expectancy 
Now really, it doesn’t make much dif 
ference as to what type of policy we 
had if we die—but it makes an awful 
big difference to us what kind we had 

if we live, 

‘Assuming that we do live—how are 
we going to live? Broadly speaking 
under two sets of conditions: (1) With 
money, (2) without money. Now, if 
we arrive in old age with money, my 
coverage, because of its comparatively 
low yearly deposit, has been pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory to the insured and 
particularly since the maturing endow- 
ment money is even then most accept 
able to him, so this satisfies the condi 
tions of the man (1) with money. 

The Man Without Money 

Now as to (2) the man _ without 
money. To digress for a moment, sup 
pose your prospect were to consider a 
wager or a bet on something much less 
important even than a life program, 
would he not seek at least a 50-50 
chance? If the odds were 60-40, with 
cdds against him, wouldn't he hesitate, 
if indeed, he even would seriously con- 
sider it? Probably at 75-25, he is abso 
lutely not interested; however, you and 
I know, as insurance men, that the 
chances of his arriving in old age with 
money are just 95 to 5—with the odds 
against him. Knowing this as we do, 
we are equally certain that unless he 
adopts our plan or some other that will 
function as safely and as surely—and 
frankly, what other man-made plan will 
in every way equal ours—then he must 
continue to be an enforced and unwill- 
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ing participant in this 95-5 bet obvious- 
ly undesirable and indeed distasteful 
even to reflection, 

In my opinion, the ideal po'icy for 
the insured is the one that will give 
him the maximum of service during his 
producing years, at his decease or in 
his old age if he lives and all at a mod- 
erate outlay. If he dies—the service 
is equally available under either the 
ordinary life or the 20 Payment Life 
Accelerative Endowment policy but un- 
der the latter, if he lives, he has estab- 
lished a trust guardianship that will 
pay out a larger sum as a maturing 
endowment and if under one of the 
settlement options wherein the service 
covers a period of years, he gets the 
added service without charge, Further- 
more, he is guaranteed as to the safety 
of principal and unpaid installments 
down through the years and until the 
last dollar has been paid. Is this not 
real SERVICE? 

With what other financial institu- 
tion can he arrange to assume the same 
responsibility and wherein they will 
fuarantee the continuing safety of 
principal and perform their service 
without charge? 

Again, under the service rendered by 
a twenty payment life accelerative en- 
cowment policy—the insured, after 
having safely bridged ua long span of 
years with this coverage protecting 
him in the interim—will have returned 
to him, at most ages and on present 
basis of dividend accumulation—not 
only all that he has deposited with the 
Company but a surplus besides. In ad- 
dition to having been safeguarded by 
life insurance all these years, he has 
had a safe husbandry of his funds 
against the attacks of others and 
against himself and they are returned 
intact to him in the evening of his life 
to make for his greater happiness and 
enjoyment. I conceive these factors 
to typify the very utmost in life insur- 
ance service and constitutes, therefore, 
the reasons for my selection of same 
ag the ideal form of policy and why 
I sell it, 


LIFE INSURANCE IS A 
REPLACEMENT VALUE 


By M. L. WOODWARD, Detroit, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 


Prospects are divided into two class- 
es: 1.Those without insurance, 2. 
Those without enough insurance. The 
reason for this condition I believe is 
that men have not been made to ap- 
preciate fully what their active lives 
mean in dol'ars and cents to those 
whom they have asked to lean on them 
for their secure keeping. They have 
not been correctly informed as to the 
amount of insurance they should strive 
to carry. A man whose funds are lim- 
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ited, and most men’s funds are limited, 
and who is responsible for his family 
depending on certain comforts and lux- 
uries, should be aided and influenced 
to purchase and re-purchase the plan 
of insurance that gives the most pro- 
tection for the money—straight life. 

Man's greatest ambition, the one out- 
standing purpose of his life’s work, is 
to create and leave an estate. Take 
the young men who are giving their 
all,—those big powers of the years just 
ahead of us. What wou'dn’t you be 
willing to give for the wealth these 
men wil) produce if they but live? Life 
insurance is nothing other than a re 
placement value and if a man is denied 
his opportunity to live, to produce and 
create what his life would make pos- 
sible, the amount of insurance he leaves 
as a substitute for his activity value is 
measured entirely according to the plan 
he buys. 

Rea' estate is generally covered for 
its full value with fire insurance; loss 
of merchandise is adequately guarded, 
and men with Packard cars do not cov- 
er them in accordance with Ford val- 
uations. Horse power is fully insured, 
but man power is woefully under-in- 
sured, The reason for this unfortunate 
situation is that the big idea of life in- 
surance and its far-reaching accom- 
plishments have not been firmly plant- 
ed in the minds. of those who’ need it 
most. If your family, exclusive of your- 
se'f, depends on $3,600 a year for their 
necessities, comforts and pleasures it 
is very evident that that income, or as 
much of it as it is in your power to 
leave, should be given them after you 
are gone. You are a money-making 
machine, a $60 000 investment, for that 
sum is necessary to replace the income 
that your life brings to them today. 
Naturally, with that income you 
cannot purchase insurance amount- 
ing to $60,000, but you can more easily 
and more quickly effect a proper and 
adequate insurance estate by building 
it on the straight life plan than by pur- 
chasing plans where the premiums ter- 
minate earlier and where the tempta- 
tion to borrow on your policy is great- 
est. 

Today in France lie two former very 
dear friends of mine. One left an es 
tate to a deserving young family—a 
emall legacy, though larger than could 
have been theirs had the plan of pro- 
tection been other than straight life. 
The other made possible the education 
of a brother in an Eastern university. 
This young man receives a monthly 
check. His allowance is of an appre- 
ciable size because the insurance that 
made it possible was arranged on the 


Straight life, lower premium plan. 


Let mé pay tribute to several young 
men who have invested practically all 
their savings in straight life insurance. 
They have added to their insurance es- 
tate until today they are through. The 
income which their non-shrinkable se- 
curities will yield will give their fam- 
ilies all they have educated them to 
require and expect, They created their 
estates in the easiest and quickest way, 
early in life, when they knew they 
cou’dn’t afford to die without them. 

We are living in a period that cannot 
be measured by old-time traditions and 
customs. Today a dollar is deplorably 
weak as compared with former years; 
people need more because they have 
been educated to expect more; the size 
of the monthly income one can leave 
depends on the amount in premiums he 
can pay; man power is absolutely price- 


less. For these reasons I believe less 
time should be taken in fitting the pol- 
icy to the man when straight life is 
still for sale, 


AVERAGE MAN WANTS 
INCOME PROTECTION 


By W. H. LOGAN, Lincoln, Neb., 
Of Hunt & Logan, State Manager, 
Peoria Life. 


Down deep in our hearts we all know 
that the only real protection, the only 
policy that protects for ag many years 
as the insured wishes, instead of for 
a few short months or years, is the 
Income Policy—the policy that insures 
the proceeds of life insurance. The 
husband's chief object in providing 
protection in the way of life insurance 
is to provide for his family after his 
death the support which he furnished 
them during life. We all know from 
unpleasant experience that se'dom can 
he provide such protection with a pol 
icy payable in one lump sum at death. 
Yet we will jog along in the old “lump 
settlement rut” with a_ guilty con- 
science, telling us after each sale that 
we failed to do our duty in providing 
an insurance estate for our client that 
will furnish rea’ protection for his fam- 
ily. 

If you doubt the preference of the 
average man for the income policy, get 
your next prospect to thinking in terms 
of income. The amount of income 
necessary to provide a living for his 
family until Charles or James are large 
enough to help out. Or, until Mary 
or Jane -have completed their school- 
ing, or of the hundred and one differ- 
ent provisions that can be made to fit 
individual cases. Go right into the fu- 
ture needs of his family with him and 
you will touch a heart string that will 
respond in a way you desire, and you 
will more nearly sell him the amount 
of insurance he really should carry. 
You will increase your sales and in 
every case, you will sell rea' protection 
to your prospect. There is a much 
stronger appeal in “$100 a month for 
twenty years” than in a “$20,000 policy 
payable in one lump sum at death,” 
which will no doubt be dissipated in a 
very short time. Every time you have 
made a sale of a policy of goodly size 
payable in one lump sum, you have had 
to overcome the thought running 
through your prospect’s mind, perhaps 
unconsciously, “How long wil! it last 
them after I am gone?” Every man 
would like to decide beforehand just 
what is to be done with his insurance 
estate. He would like to be his own 
executor and administrator, 


ORDINARY LIFE GIVES 
MAXIMUM OF RESULTS 


By HERBERT WOOLLEY, Phila., 
General Agent United Life 
& Accident. 


My favorite policy is the commercial 
life policy known by most insurance 
men as Ordinary Life. 

It gives the maximum amount of in- 
surance at the minimum cost; can be 
carried during the commercial or pro- 
ductive days of the insured, and the 
extended insurance can then be taken 
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advantage of to continue the protec- 
tion of the remaining days of the in- 
sured, and, furthermore, it is appealing 
from the viewpoint that. your prospec- 
tive buyer appreciates dealing in large 
figures of protection and small pre- 
mium figures. 

The average up-to-date insurance man 
knows that actuaries and underwriters 
of rates base all their contracts, first 
on mortality and Ordinary Life pre- 
miums, thereby telling us that all oth- 
er policies vary therefrom, or are col- 
ored to suit the ideas of the different 
buyers, namely, Limited Payments and 
Endowment contracts of all terms. 

Most all big business men buy com- 
mercial life insurance, likewise the in- 
dustrial or producing man follows in 
the footsteps of the business man, even 
though his limit be a thousand, and, 
in quoting rates of our respective com- 
panies, we general'y quote rock bottom 
rates, which is the rate of my favorite 
policy assuming my competitor, if 
there be one, has likewise quoted his 
lowest rate; therefore, you can readily 
see why I sell this policy. 


OFFER YOUR GOODS TO 
PUBLIC ; LET THEM CHOOSE 


By JOHN M. MOORE, Lancaster,Pa. 
Superintendent Baltimore Life. 
My idea of successful salesmanship 

is to let the public know what you have 

for sale and then let them decide that 
which they think is best to buy. Spe- 
cialization may have its good points, 
but my experience has taught me that 
confidence and good-will are the best 

foundations upon which to build a 

profitable and enduring business. 

Therefore, never se'l a man a policy 

he doesn’t want 


ASSURING CONTINUANCE 
OF EARNING POWER 


By WILL D. BOWLES, Des Moines, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 


The Bankers’ Association of this coun- 
try went out a few years ago and gath- 
ered statistics to show that we can 
start with 100 men at age 25 and then 
sort them, and count them again at 
age 65, and find 36 of them have not 
lived; 54 of them are living but de- 
pendent upon some one for support, 
and the other 10 either earn remunera- 
tive income or have incomes from in- 
vestments. 

We find then, our plan of policy 
should be such as would be in force 
and pay the claims on the 36 which do 
not live. We also know that the bunch 
of 54 who are living at age 65 and de- 
pendent upon some relief from poverty 
in their old age and unproductive per- 
iod of life, need help too. 

Many men used to remark that they 
wished there was some way to guaran- 
tee that their earning power would not 
cease through some total and perma- 
nent disability to prevent them from 
continuing their policies in force so 
some definite accumulation would be 
made as was planned in the beginning. 
Many others were concerned as to their 
incomes in event of the total disability. 
It. worried many men to think of losing 


their life insurance if such a thing 
should occur to them individua'ly, be- 
cause quite often some individual would 
be cited who had experienced such a 
disaster. 

This shows us distinctly that pre- 
miums should be waived and in many 
instances a monthly income should be 
paid to the insured without affecting in 
any way his policy or the value of its 
accumulations at maturity. When sta- 
tistics also show that life insurance 
money from policies paid in a lump sum 
to beneficiaries is all gone on an avy- 
erage, at the end of about seven years, 
we then can see that some supervision 
and protection is needed for the bene- 
ficiaries against bad investments, specu- 
lation, ete. 

This brings us to our subject “My 
Iavorite Po'icy and Why I Write It.” 

To protect against the contingency of 
death before age 65. 

To protect against the contingency of 
poverty in old age. 

To get all premiums paid during the 
period of production of the insured. 

To protect the insured and his de- 
pendents against the possibility of loss 
of production during active life from 
total disability. 

To give the maximum of protection 
to a man’s family for the amount of 
money which he deposits for a_pre- 
mium. 

To safeguard and direct the funds 
thus accumulated for the beneficiary. 

I believe with most men that an Or- 
dinary Life-Participating, with waiver 
of premium and monthly income in 
event of total disability, allowing divi- 
dends to accumulate and buy paid-up 
additions with an option of sett’ement 
for a specified number of monthly pay- 
ments, will give the best service and 
best returns in proportion to the 
amount of premiums deposited and this 
is why I write it more than other plans. 


LONG TERM ENDOWMENT 
BEST FAMILY PROTECTION 


By JAMES H. COWLES, Denver, 
General Agent Provident 
L. & T. 


Life insurance may be truly said to 
be indemnity to replace the loss occa- 
sioned by the termination of the earn- 
ing power of the insured. This ability 
tu produce may be destroyed by prema- 
ture death or by the debility of old age. 
The long term endowment policy, ma- 
turing near the end of the insured’s 
active business career, really serves the 
insured or his dependents in either 
event. 

It is naturally a very comfortable 
feeling to the bread-winner to know that, 
while he is saving money, his depend- 
ents will receive an income should an 
early death cut short his career. The 
protection to the family has its proper 
emphasis in the long term endowment. 
Without interfering with this idea an 
additional function is performed by this 
policy. The prospect of a comfortable 
old age assured by the income of a 
maturing policy is quite pleasant to 
both the beneficiary and the holder of 
the policy. Thus dual protection is 
afforded. 

The very s‘ight additional premium 
deposit required by the long term en- 
dowment above that required for the 
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An Idea or Two—Followed Through 








By J. Fred Lawton, General Agent Connecticut Mutual, Detroit 




















J. Fred Lawton, who in college 
was a football player of the first 
rank, is general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual in Detroit. 
All of his men are new to the 
business and have been and are 
being educated under the Connec- 
ticut Mutual’s educational course. 
In 1918 the business of the Com- 
pany in Detroit was small. In 
1919 the Lawton agency wrote 
| ¢2.000,000; and this year will 
| write $3,000,000. 
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I never followed through. 

“That would have been a good drive 
—hbut you didn’t follow through!” 

How many times have you golfers 
heard the above remark from the lips 
of a club professional? Looking forward 
to a good shot, you tee up your ball 
and prepare for a 250-yard drive. In 
your enthusiasm you can see ’way off 
across the fairway to the spot where 
the little white pill will be resting 
after your stroke—then your dream 
fades, for instead of driving straight 
down the fairway your ball travels to 
one side and lands in the woods. The 
reason is that you did not “follow 
through’—you had the right idea, and 
the proper beginning of your stroke, but 
you failed to finish it. You didn’t do 
as “Babe” Ruth does when he hits a 
baseball. As we all know, “Babe” fol- 
lows through. 

Must “Follow Through” 

During my experience in the life in- 
surance business I have seen a great 
many wonderful, business-getting ideas 
“teed up’—but I have seen very few of 
them followed through. I have heard 
salesmen rave over a great “hit” to be 
made with some brand new method of 
selling; only to forget about it and try 
something else within a week. A man 
will get excited and promise to make a 
consecutive weekly production record, 
and then “peter out” on it as soon as 
the going becomes hard. 

An agent decides to devote himself ex- 
c‘usively to following up “age-changes” 
for year. If success doesn’t come right 
away he forgets the law of averages 
and discards his plan. Another is en- 
thused with the idea of working among 
a set class, such as doctors or printers. 


When the first obstacles appear— 
“fluey” goes the plan. A salesman buys 
a car to aid him in his work. He says 


he will make so many calls a day, so 
many days a week and the car will pay 
for itself. Yes,—it will if he “follows 
through” on his plan and makes the car 
work for him in a systematic way. If 
not he would be better off without an 
automobile, 

I think one of the biggest causes of 
failure in the selling of life insurance is 
the inability of a salesman to originate 
a plan for himself and then stick to it. 
The trouble is that it is galling to be 


harnessed up to a set systematic plan 
while some other system being used 
by somebody else looks much more 
novel and attractive. It is hard work 
to follow any pre-arranged plan of sell- 
ing, but the fact remains that the men 
who plan their work and then “follow 
through” persistently are the highly 
successful salesmen. 
The Famous Baby Letter 

Within the past year or two several 
good ideas have originated within our 
agency. These ideas were conceived by 
men who are “self-starters” and the 
ideas have been successful only because 
they have been “followed through,” by 
hard work. For instance, our Baby 
Letter, which appears elsewhere on this 
page, has attracted attention through- 
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out the country, and I have had dozens 
of inquiries regarding it. Some think 
we merely mail this letter to the new- 
dorn baby and then wait for the good 
fairy to pop out with the application for 
life insurance upon the fond Daddy. 
This is far from true. These Baby 
Letters are followed up closely and the 
salesman always gets a splendid recep- 
tion. In fact, we usually find that the 
letter has been placed among Baby’s 
first treasures and that the new Daddy 
is waiting with open arms for the 
sender. We value these calls so highly 
that in our last large edition of Baby 
Letters we have left out all reference 
to a return card which was enclosed 
with the first editions. Instead of wait- 
ing for return cards we are “following 
through” with hard work. 

As a second shot on the Baby Letter 
we have recently started to use another 
letter known as the “Baby’s College 
Letter” which sells Daddy a four-years’ 
College education for Baby, beginning 
at age 18. So far this letter has proved 
to be even more interesting to Daddy 
than the Baby Letter, because in these 
days all fond parents dream of a future 
education for their children. 

Neighborhood Letter 

Another idea, the splendid success of 
which is due to “following through,” is 
our Neighborhood Letter. This letter 
was conceived by one of the men in our 
agency who does not possess an auto- 
mobile. Knowing that his success de- 
pended upon the proper use of his shoe 


leather, this original young man mapped 
out numerically the streets within walk- 
ing distance of his home. The strength 
of his plan lies in the fact that he is 
interested only in those prospects who 
are accessible to him for evening work. 
All folks living within this circle are 
known as his neighbors and they each 
receive the Neighborhood Letter just 
as fast as our salesman can get to them. 
All babies born within this circle re- 
ceive the Baby Letter, followed by a 
personal call and all newly married 
couples within the district receive the 
Honeymoon Letter, followed by a per- 
sonal visit. And this wise salesman 
asserts that the personal visits count 
more than the letters, as shown by the 
fact that he has written around 100 ap- 
plications since entering the life insur- 
ance business in February. 


Carbon Copy Proposition Form 


One of the simplest and yet the most 
novel idea originated and _ followed 
through in our agency is the carbon- 
copy proposition form. If the salesman 
is unable to close on first interview he 
fills in with pencil a printed proposition 
form under which is a carbon paper and 
a yellow duplicate form. By this method 
the prospect gives his date of birth 
and other useful facts regarding him- 
self, which enable the salesman to meet 
him at a later date with full informa- 
tion on hand, This is a sure preventa 
tive of a hit and miss interview, as the 
agent is able to begin his sales talk 
right where he left off on the first call. 
It is also a simple method of leaving a 
proposition with the prospect,—a propo- 
sition which exactly fits his peculiar 
case. I might add that one‘’of our men 
who uses the carbon-copy system has 
written over 175 applications so far this 
year. 


Consecutive Weekly Production 


One of the biggest ideas in life insur- 
ance selling as well as one of the hard- 
est ideas to follow through is Consecu- 
tive Weekly Production. I claim that 
no man ever failed permanently in our 
business who devoted himself to scor- 
ing at least one application a week, and 
stuck to his task. A salesman who 
tastes blood at least once a week for 
a year has scored a moral triumph, no 
matter whether the amount of business 
he has written is large or small. Any 
intelligent healthy man with two eves 
and two feet can make a_ production 
record for 52 consecutive weeks if he 
is really and truly in earnest with him 
self. Further than that, if he has pro- 
duced regularly for a year he has gained 
a victory over himself and the business 
to the extent that continuing the “habit” 
of scoring weekly becomes merely a 
question of desire on the part of the 
salesman. 

To illustrate what I mean, I will tell 
what happened in my own experience 
as a salesman, Having determined 
when I entered the business to score at 
least one application a week, I made it 
my one desire to write business regu- 
larly each seven days. Nothing else 
counted in my life during that first 52 
weeks. I drove myself as no one else 
had ever been able to drive me, and 
the world certainly looked bright to me 
after I had totalled up the results of 
that successful year. Early in the 
second year, however, I met with a set- 
back and came to Friday of one week 
without a sign of an application. I re- 
member how blue things looked that 
Friday noon as I sat at lunch with a 
Sellow-salesman and confided to him 
that my run of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction had ended. And I certainly will 
never forget what he said to me. Look- 


ing me squarely in the eye he re- 
marked: “Fred, if you knew you would 
be hanged at sunrise tomorrow morn- 
ing if you failed to write an application 
today, could you write one?” I gat 
back in my chair and thought for a mo- 
ment and then exclaimed: “I could 
write two or three!” It was then I 
realized that my writing applications 
was a matter of my DESIRE TO 
WRITE APPLICATIONS. My success 
would depend upon just how much I 
WANTED to write applications. This 
conversation with my friend led me to 
continue weekly productions for 222 
consecutive weeks, 

In conclusion I can say that my ex- 
perience in the life insurance business, 
though limited, shows me that the sales- 





LAWTON’S BABY LETTER 


610 Farwell Bidg., 
Detroit, U. S. A, 
Dear Baby: 

| heard of your arrival in our city 
and am writing to welcome you. 

ll bet you’re right at home al- 
ready and that those two little 
wide-open eyes of yours have al- 
ready taken in a lot more things 
than your mother and daddy dream 
of. 

Is your daddy proud of you? He 
should be!—and you are just as 
proud of him aren’t you? Every- 
time you look up at him in that 
trusting little way of yours, you're 
telling him that you know you can 
count on him, while you gurgle and 
chuckle all your little secrets to 
your mother—for he’s your daddy. 

But try to tell him that his re- 
sponsibilities are much greater now 
—that you’re looking to him to give 
you a good start in this big world 
that’s so new to you, and the only 
way he can make absolutely sure of 
doing this, no matter what happens, 
is to see that he has sufficient life 
insurance. 

Between us two, lots of daddies 
intend to be real daddies, and yet 
they overlook this. So give him a 
great big serious look that will say, 
“Don’t take any chances on my 
future, daddy.” 

Tell your daddy that | am going 
to call on him some day, and then 
"ll get a chance to see you, as | 
really would like to have the plea- 
sure of meeting you. 

Wishing you a contented baby- 
hood and a happy and prosperous 
life. 

Yours sincerely, 











man of high character who has inge- 
nuity and imagination pushes ahead 
much faster than the man not possess- 
ing these qualities PROVIDED, he has 
the determination to “follow through” 
and make capital of the ideas he origi- 
nates. But the slow-going, square- 
jawed, determined plugger, will easily 
beat the flash-in-the-pan dreamer who 
won't “follow through.” The fellow who 
self-starter and also a finisher 
doesn’t need anyone to report to. He 
reports at the end of each day to his 
own conscience and to the family he is 
supporting by his efforts in the life in- 
surance business. 


is a 


On the battlefield we heard the cry 
“Carry On—Carry On.” That was a 
slogan that won. In the life ineurance 
field let us heed the cry “Follow 
Through— Follow Through.” That is a 
slogan which will win for each and 
every one of us. 
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Seventy-Five Years Ago 
THE 


STATE MUTUAL of 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF WORCESTER 


commenced business in the state of Massachusetts and, in this, its Diamond = 
Anniversary Year, the management takes great pleasure in welcoming to the 
Bay State the members of the National Association of Life Underwriters for 
their 31st Annual Convention. | 
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The National and Local Associations of Life Underwriters have been of 
inestimable benefit to the business of life insurance in many ways, not the least of 
which has been the creating and fostering of that friendly feeling between agents 
of all companies which has reacted to the advantage of the American people by 
enabling them to obtain more adequate insurance protection. 


To the members of the National Association of Life Underwriters, their 
guests and friends we say, “No matter how capable the management of a life in- 
surance company may be, no matter how firm a foundation of business integrity 
may underlie it, no matter, even, how excellent a policy it may offer to the public, = 
no company can long be successful without a competent and loyal agency corps.” 
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The institution of life insurance has been a great factor in the economic 
life of this country. The life insurance men and companies have done a com- 
mendable work, but there are still greater tasks to be performed by them, and 
we have perfect confidence that they will acquit themselves as in the past with 
credit to the greatest institution in the world—LIFE ASSURANCE — 
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State Mutual Lite Assurance Company 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Carnegie Graduates 
Cell of 
Field Experiences 
after 
Leaving School 
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The best test of the Carnegie School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship is the 
work of the graduates in the field after 
they have left Pittsburgh. That this 
training has been worth every minute 
of time which the students spent in 
Carnegie is demonstrated by the fact 
that a number of the students have 
been promoted to important fie'd posi- 
tions by reason of their successful ap- 
plication to real field problems of the 
tuition gained in the school. The 
Eastern Underwriter has asked some 
of the graduates to describe actual field 
experiences after leaving Carnegie with 
the result that a number of articles 
were received, a few of which are pub- 
lished herewith. 











By S. B. Reyburn 


Special 


Assurance 


Equitable Life 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Agent 
Socicty, 

















In April, shortly after starting the 
study of the Carnegie course, I made 
the acquaintance of a young man, thir- 
ty years of age, engaged in the auto- 
mobi'e insur- 
ance business. 
Ve had occa- 
sion to have 
dinner together 
at a local hotel, 
and during the 
conversation, 
the subject of 
life insurance 
was brought up. 
I ascertained as 
tactfully as I 
could, the 
amount of in- 

; surance he was 
carrying, what his family needs for in- 
Surance were, and the approximate 
amount of his income. He told me 
that he was carrying only $2,000 in- 
Surance, and that he appreciated his 
need for more insurance and thought 
of applying for about $2,000 more. I 
told him that we had a first-class ex- 
aminer within a square of the hotel, 
and that we might as well get the ex- 
amination made and see how he stood 
Physically. He agreed to do this and 
was examined. The next day the doc- 
tor having to!d me that he would prob- 
ably pass first class, I called on him to 
get the application completed. He had 
decided by that time that he wanted 
$5,000 more insurance. I took his ap- 
Plication for $5,000, and asked for an 





additional policy of $3,000 to bring his 
total insurance up to $10,000. The pol- 
icies were finally received, and the 
$8,000 delivered and payment received. 


About that time we were studying 
the value of outlining a program of in- 
surance for our prospects, with a view 
to developing c'ients instead of casual 
customers. I thought this case over 
with a view to determining what pro- 
gram I could outline for this man. I 
determined on a program to submit to 
him, and as the time limit had not ex- 
pired on the original examination, I 
asked the Company to issue another 
policy on the same plan, for $5,000 ad- 
ditional. This policy was duly issued, 
and I then prepared my program which 
was briefly as follows: 


Allow his original $2,000 insurance 
to be paid in a lump sum to take care 
of outstanding bil's and re-adjustment 
expenses. Convert the other $13,000 
into a guaranteed monthly income to 
his wife, of approximately $83 per 
month for fifteen years. His program 
for future insurance is first, to increase 
the amount of monthly income to $100; 
next, to increase the number of years 
from 15 to 20; and next for life. 

That he appreciates the service ren- 
dered him is evidenced by the fact that 
he has introduced me to a number of 
his friends, with whom I have placed 
about $10,000 insurance, and have pros- 
pects for about $25,000 more. Before 
the end of the year we expect to add 


another step to his program, 
+ * . 


* a * ” 


About June 1, I called on Mr. Y, pro- 
prietor of a garage, and also interested 
ima coal mine, relative to an educa- 
tional policy for his daughter, then 
about two weeks old. I had called 
upon him a short time before and 
found that he had considerable life in- 
surance, having an income policy of 
$200 per month for his wife—$40,000. 
Business Insurance, and educational 
policies for each of his two sons. I 
also learned that he planned to retire 
from business when he is 55 years 
old. (He is now 36.) I sold him the 
educational policy for his daughter 
($2,000, 18 year endowment). It oc- 
curred to me that the most prominent 
need which he had not covered by in- 
surance was provision for himself in 
old age, particularly in view of the 
fact that he intended to retire from 
business at age 55. I, therefore, asked 
the Company to issue an Income Bond, 
guaranteeing the payment to Mr. Y of 
$100 per month, beginning at age 55. 
These policies arrived about June 28. 
I called on Mr. Y on the morning of 





June 30—the last day for qualification 
for Agency Clubs, and I needed about 
$12,000 more to qualify, and after de- 
livering the $2,000 educational policy, 
I told him that I had another proposi- 
tion to submit for his consideration, 
and mentioned the matter of his in- 
tended retirement at age 55, and men- 
tioned the question of an income of 
$100 per month independent of his oth- 
er investments and not dependent upon 
business conditions, or the success or 
failure of his own affairs—an absolute 
guarantee of a living, no matter what 
happened, as long as he lived, with the 
provision that in case of his permanent 
disability the income would begin at 
once, He warmed up to the proposi- 
tion at once, but shied a little when I 
presented the contract and he saw the 
amount of the annual deposit—about 
$800. I knew that his income was ap- 
proximately that much per day just at 
present (coal operators in Western 
Pennsylvania who are fortunate enough 
to obtain cars are very prosperous 
now) and when I asked him if he 
couldn’t afford about 20 days’ income 
for such a contract, he had to agree 
that he could. I obtained his check for 
the amount of the first annual premium, 
satisfied him that he had a very val- 
uable contract, and incidentally, quali- 
fied for the Agency Club. He told me 
that if he was sure he would live to be 
80. he would take another contract of 
the same kind, and I expect to convince 
him within the next few months, that 
he does not know that he will not live 
to be 80, and place the additional con- 
tract. 


| By Henry W. Keitzel 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Here is a 


record [ made in seven 
working days: 

Number of people interviewed...... 12 
om *3 A oe 6 
- “ interviews for each sale. 2 
- - o |) 18 
te ” OUI GIRS 5.00 he oe on 6 

Total amount of insurance in- 
WOUVOE, TMOG, . occ ciccecceses $40,000 


By way of further explanation of the 
above I do not mean to say that the 
eighteen calls covered all my activities 
during the week, for many things need- 
ed my attention 
after my absence 
from town which 
had no bearing 
upon life insur 
ance matters. As 
to my past ex 
perience in_ in- 
surance matters 
and the opinion 
of the Carnegie 
School of Life 
Insurance Sales- 
manship, I have 
the following to 
say: At age 24, 
six years avo, entered the general in 
surance business. Sold my established 
general business on December 1, 1919, 
with the idea of specialization in life 
insurance, On April 5 took up the Life 
course at Carnegie; worked in Buffalo 
for a few days, and started in at Cor 
nell University on July 5, at which 
place I shall study until August 13 
and be ready to get back into the har- 
ness on September 1. 


The ideas and views of life insur- 
ance gained at Carnegie caused me to 
study economics, money and banking 
at Cornell with the idea of specializa- 
tion in business, corporation and inheri- 
tance tax insurance. 


The insurance sold during the period 
described above was al] in connection 
with Business Insurance, using it as a 
strengthener of credit and sinking 
funds, etc., with one exception wherein 
provision was made for the education 
of a youngster. 


as | 


By Rudolph G. Kirschmann 
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Vanager, Guardian Life, 


Before entering the insurance pro 
fession I knew little about insurance 
ond everything | know now I owe to 
the school. To prove that the training 
has aided me, a novice at the game, I 
have had the good fortune to write a 
$50,000 joint-life case, a $25,000 case, 
one $1,000 case and one $2.000 case, 

The advice of a Carnegie graduate to 
the insurance fraternity, if I a young- 
tter may give it, is to the new man in 
the insurance world, go to Carnegie for 
there you will learn just what a won- 
derful thing insurance is and you will 
ucquire a knowledge that you cou'd 
gain no other way. To the old man in 
insurance, go to Carnegie, for you will 
find out things that will aid you a hun 
dred-fold and will aid you in becoming 
a bigger, better insurance man. 


By Joseph M. Chernoff 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 
—_ | 


The advantages of the training one 
receives who attends the School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship at Carnegie 
varied, In some cases 
the value of the 
course will show 


are many and 


up quicker than 
in others. I give 
a brief of one 


sales experience 
which occurred 
recently. It shows 
how some of the 
knowledge ob- 
tained during the 
course can be put 


into application 
and make more 
complete the in 
surance protec- 
tion of the buyer 
Mr. Atwater, secretary of a manu- 


facturing concern had replied in an- 
swer to a circular letter, giving his age 
as 33. But, upon being interviewed, he 
said, of course, that he thought he was 
carrying sufficient protection and was 
just curious about further information 
which he expected would be sent to 
him through the mail 

The training which the Carnegie 
Course gave me in the Principles of 
Life Insurance, the methods of Sales 
manship, and in familiarity with figures 
helped me to carry the first interview 
through to a successful result. The pros- 
pect told of his present $7,500, and of 
his dependents, a wife and son, While 
it was admitted to him that $7,500 was 
a considerab’e sum to leave his de- 
pendents, he was shown that it wouldn't 
go far in extending his present income 
to wife and son-—-the real reason for 
his carrying life insurance 

Sizing up his characteristics and 
vsing common sense in estimating his 
income and wealth at his age and posi 
tion,—when he said that his estate 
would comprise something more than 
his life insurance, a high figure of $12 
600 additional estate was shown to him 
to be still too small to continue in any 
substantial degree his income of $3,500 
to $5,000—a correspondingly high fig 
ure for his income. Pencil was contin 
ually used in bringing him to the con- 
c'usion that he hadn’t done as much as 
he thought he had in protecting his 
family. Realizing, however, that such 
a proposition as a $50 Monthly Income 
policy would be too much for him to 
handle in addition to his present obli- 
gations, I showed him what $5,000 ad 
ditional protection would do under a 
Settlement Option guaranteeing a cer- 
tain amount per year for life to bene 
ficiary with 20 Years certain. 

This proved acceptable to him but 
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OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS 
since the Ist of March, 1918 
1918 to Dec. 31st, 1918 - $1,000,000 
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An Old Age Endowment 
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he expressed a wish to speak to his 
wife about it before deciding. He was, 
hewever, induced to be examined at 
once, without the possible disappoint- 
ment to his wife if he failed to pass, 
though from appearance he was a good 
risk. 

Application blank was not used nor 
premium mentioned until the doctor 
examined him. Congratulations were 
expressed to the applicant, a few days 
later, and he then readily signed the 
application, and just before going out 
he introduced me to his assistant as a 
life insurance agent who had made him 
see life insurance in a different and 
better way and as one who could prob- 
ably be of service to him. A week 
later a $2,000 contract was placed on 
the life of the assistant, and a field 
has opened up for more prospects in 
the factory office. 











By W. A. Covington 


Mangum, Okla. 











Upon entering the field in my home 
territory after my graduation from Car- 
negie, I found that I was able to ap- 
proach the very best business men of 
my city and converse on the subject 
of life insurance and obtain some real 
results from the interviews with this 
class of prospects. 

During the month of July I made one 
hundred sixteen calls with the result 
of sixty sales and $150,000 worth of 
business. This is a very great increase 
in production of business and is the 
banner month of my experience as a 
life insurance producer. 

I am frank to say that I feel very 
grateful to the instructors of the Car- 
negie School of Life Insurance and can 
unhesitatingly recommend the institu- 
tion to any fellow worker in the life 
insurance field. I know any one who 
will take the course offered by this in- 
stitution will get an inspiration as well 
as a well grounded foundation upon 
which to build a wonderful future as a 
life insurance salesman, 











By P. O. Osterhus 


Agency Supervisor Central Life 
of Ottawa, Minneapolis 























At the close of the demobilization 
period I resigned my position as com- 
munity organizer for the War Camp 
Community Service to devote myself to 
the field of life insurance. Previous 
to my entry into the war work I had 
had ten, years of educational experience. 
Because of my previous work I fe't 
it essential to secure both practical 
field work and as well a knowledge of 
the business. With this in view I spent 
several months at the Home Office I 
was first associated with to study pol- 
icy and methods and do actual solicit- 
ing. I was deeply impressed with the 
need of a more thorough training and 
determined to take the course at Car- 
negie Tech. 


With the completion of this course 
at Carnegie on March 19 I came direct- 
ly to Minneapolis to take over the gen- 
eral agency for my company at that 
section. There was a delay in enter- 
ing the state on the part of my com- 
pany and I was asked to do supervisory 
work for my company temporarily in 
the state of Iowa. It was in connec- 
tion with this work that I first found 
the great help the course at Carnegie 
was to be to me. 

The first case was of a man dis- 
couraged and disheartened by his diffi- 
culties. Largely because of the splen- 
did practical instruction I had at Car- 
negie I was enabled to produce busi- 
hess effectively. When this was done 
I gave what he considered valuable in- 
struction for developing his own pro- 
duction which was evidenced later by 


increased production and a change in 
attitude. Other cases followed in which 
the production of the men later proved 
they had been helped. 

Wishing to work in the state of Min- 
nesota and finding my former company 
was delayed indefinitely in the entry 
to this state I resigned my position 
though I was offered the position of 
supervisor permanently. Being anxious 
to secure more fie!d experience—actual 
writing of business—I accepted the po- 


sition of agency supervisor for the 
state of Minnesota with the proviso 


that I shall have ample opportunity for 
personal production. 
My record since I came with the Cen- 


tral Life of Illinois has again proved 
to me the great value of the thorough 
training given me at the Carnegie 
School for Life Insurance Salesmen 
for I have produced about $20,000 of 
business per week while doing personal 
production, a large increase over my 
former record, On the matter of the 
supervisory work I should have been 
entirely unable to qualify except for 
the kind of training which I received. 

I recognize that the course is a be- 
ginning, not the end, of what is needed 
for success in the great profession of 
life insurance, but I am convinced it 
is a definite help of the right sort that 
pays big dividends, 


Five Brothers—Gach an Agency Manager 





The Kederich Boys Early Cast Their Lot With New York 
Life and Each Has Made a Record in New York City 


Five brothers in the insurance busi- 
ness—each with one company—and all 
of them heads of agencies! No won- 
der the Kederich family is a famous 
member of the New York City 
ance set. 


insur- 


The Kederich boys are Lawrence C., 
George A., C. Hope, Harry C. B., and 
Robert F. All run offices on Manhat- 
tan Island except George A., who oper- 
ates from Brooklyn. 


The quintette’s combined paid busi- 
ness for the year 1920, gauged by the 


failed to produce his allotment plus. 
The agency he directs is the Knicker- 
bocker Branch, 

When Lawrence went home at night 
he naturally talked a lot about the 
Company and his work with the result 
that George A. became interested, and 
a few months later—in June, 1894—he 
went with the Company, too, and be- 
came associated with George W. Per- 
kins, then vice-president. After re- 
maining in the Home Office for several 
years he assumed the responsibility of 
cashier of one of the largest offices of 
the New York Life, until 1909 when he 
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THE KEDERICH BROTHERS 


Top Row 


Left to right—C. Hope; Robert F; Harry C. B. 


Bottom Row—L. C.; George A. 


present pace it is setting, will run over 
the $40,000,000 mark—pretty good for 
one family; and the best of it is that 
their methods have won the approval 
of their competitors as they have not 
permit’ed their enthusiasm for life in- 
surance to interfere with a strict code 
of ethics which they maintain. Upper- 
most in their minds igs not the amount 
of business that they transact, but the 
benefits to the public which result 
from their activities, 


The oldest of the Kederich boys and 
the first to enter the business is Lawr- 
ence C., who joined the Home Office of 
the Company in January, 1894, and af- 
ter serving a period of one year there 
concluded that the life blood of a com- 
pany was its new business. Thereupon, 
he entered a branch office as a clerk, 
in time becoming cashier. In 1903 he 
was. made an agency director of the 
Company and since then he has never 


took up field work and soon became a 
member of the $200,000 Club. In 1914 
he was placed in charge of the Brook- 
lyn office with the title of agency direc- 
tor and the growth of the Company’s 
business in that borough since his 
supervision of the directorship has 
been 600 per cent. In addition to his 
fine agency building work George is a 
large personal producer, and during 
1220 he will probably pay for nearly a 
million. For several vears he hag been 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York, 

A third brother, C. Hope, known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific as “Charley” 
Kederich, runs one of the most inter- 
esting and successful agencies in this 
country, the leading branch in fact of 
the New York Life. It is in the heart 
of the ghetto in Grand Street. There 
in the most thickly populated district 
in America he had the opportunity to 


make his personality and alertness 
count. His success has been unusual, 
and he has shown a breadth of vision 
and generosity because he established 
several branch offices for the company 
from his office, thereby reducing his 
own organization in order to advance 
young men who were his assistants. 
He has the distinction of managing the 
first branch office in the history of the 
Company to pay for $18,000,000 of life 
insurance in a single year. That this 
is considerable achievement is seen by 
the fact that when he assumed charge 
of the Grand Street Branch it had an 
annual paid business of about $900,000, 
while today it is in the $20,000,000 class. 
There are two agents in the branch. 

Also on the East side, but somewhat 
farther up town, is Harry C. B. Keder- 
ich, who first entered the employ of 
the Company as assistant cashier of a 
New York City office and in 1907, after 
five years in that position, and having 
the Kederich spirit of agency building, 
organized the Cooper Square Branch 
which is today paying at the rate of 
$6,000,000. Like his brother George he 
is a large personal writer and succeeds 
in making club membership every year 
in addition to his duties as agency su- 
pervisor, 

“Bob,” the youngest member of the 
Kederich quintette, was in his second 
year in college when the atmosphere of 
life insurance work and family pride 
could no longer be resisted, and feeling 


that his collegiate experience was suffi- 
cient to assure him success in life in- 
surance he went to the office of the 


New York Life in July, 1912, and ap- 
plied for a position. Natural'y, as soon 
as he said that his name was Kederich 
it was not necessary to give any addl- 
tional references and he was placed in 
the berth of assistant cashier in an out- 
of-town office, his next advancement be 
ing as cashier in New York City During 
the war he went into service, but before 
going he had organized an agency so 
well that on January Ist of this year he 
was made agency director of the Mer- 
cantile Branch, and, at the present writ- 
ing is setting a pace which gives warning 
to his hustling brothers that they will 
be required to travel fast or he will get 
ahead of them. 

It will thus be seen that the Kederich 
brothers have only had one employer 
since they entered the insurance busi- 
ness—and that is the New York Life. 
Each started from the bottom and each 
succeeded by his own efforts, 


TWO 34-YEAR ENDOWMENTS 

In June, Harry EB. Hayward, general 
agent in St. Louis, paid off two 34-Year 
Endowment policies of $5,000 each, that 
he had written that many years ago! 
This month he will pay a $5,000 En 
dowment claim on a policy that he 
wrote 31 years ago on the life of Brig.- 
Gen. Francis Moore, U. 8S. A. (retired). 
Here is the record of one of the two 
34-Year Endowments: Issued June 23, 
1886; age, 44; amount, $5,000; ten pre- 
miums of $328 Gross amount paid, 
$3,280; less dividends, $1,054.40, net in- 
vestment, $2,225.60, making a “profit” 
of $2,774.40 plus 34 years’ insurance 
from ages 44 to 78! 


YEAR’S LARGEST CONTRACTS 

Two of the largest group coverages of 
the year were the policies on the Gen- 
eral Electric and the Westinghouse 
companies. They are in the Metropoll- 
tan and the Travelers. 


MISS SHAPIRO TOPS $1,000,000 

Miss Mary Shapiro, of the Travelers, 
reporting through the Perez F. Huff 
Agency, has had a phenomenal success 
in writing life insurance in New York. 
She has written more than $1,000,000 
since November 1919. 


Miss Lawrence, the twenty-two year- 
old girl who wrote more than sixty-five 
policies in a few months while acting as 
secretary in a cotton oil house in Beaver 
Street, is with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 
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Our Hnniversary 








The first year of this General Agency has just been completed. We have 
proven several things to our own satisfaction and we believe, judging by results, 
to the satisfaction of the Agents and Brokers who have contributed so gener- 


ously to our production. 


FIRSTLY—We have demonstrated that an office located in the 
Grand Central area offers the most congenial and comfortable 
atmosphere obtainable, to the agents with whom we have shared 
it—convenient transportation, modern surroundings, air and light. 


SECONDLY—We have convinced the “Down Town Broker” that 
service can be brought to his door from any location, when the 
General Agency possesses a full conception of what is essential to 
that end and has a deep-rooted desire to accomplish it. 


[ desire to take this opportunity to express my appreciation of the co-oper- 
ation which we have received from so many of the Insurance Fraternity of 


(;reater New York. 








HARRY L. KOLMAN 


GENERAL AGENT, LIFE DEPT. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
19 West 44th Street 


Telephones 
Vand. 7818-9 
Murray Hill 7166 
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Protection and Investment in Life Insurance 





By William A. Hutcheson, Second Vice-President and Actuary of the Mutual Life, and 


President of the Actuarial Society of America 

















As an “inside man” it is with some 
hesitation that I have complied with the 
request of the editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter that I should write an ar- 
ticle for this Salesmanship number es- 
pecially as we on the inside have been 
very much impressed of late with the 
ability of the “outside man” to look 
after his end of the business without 
much assistance from any one. Not- 
withstanding the help which the agent 
has derived from such factors as the de- 
preciated currency, influenza epidemic, 
war risk insurance, etc., the magnificent 
results which have come in from the 
field men during the past year or two 
have excited our greatest admiration 
and we appreciate the skill and tireless 
energy which have produced them. In 
choosing a topic then, I have naturally 
refrained from anything which might 
look like an attempt to teach the out- 
side man his job, or to set up as an 
authority on salesmanship, and I have 
contented myself with some remarks 
on what may be regarded as the two 
great elements of life insurance—Pro- 
tection and Investment. 

It is probably true that the average 
man knows less about life insurance 
than he does about anything else which 
so closely concerns the welfare of him- 
self and his dependents. Although the 
public is rapidly becoming educated in 
this respect, chiefly from the efforts of 
the agents of life insurance companies, 
it is still quite a common thing to find 
people who are surprised to be told even 
such an elementary fact as that there is 
more than one kind of life insurance 


policy. The agent has in many cases 
to act as “guide, philosopher and 
friend.” He has often to explain to the 


intending insurer the features of the 
various kinds of policies, and, in any 
case, he ought to be able to give him 
sound advice as to the plan of insurance 
most suited to his needs and circum- 
stances and to have the necessary tact 
and force to dissuade him from making 
an unwise choice. The agent, like the 
rest of us, is human and it is, no doubt, 
natural that occasionally he should—it 
may be unconsciously—endeavor to in- 
terest his client in some class of policy 
which does not carry too small a rate of 
remuneration for himself. 
What is the Best Policy? 

In the long run, however, it pays, as 
in other businesses, to make satisfied 
customers and to study the problem of 
fitting the policy to the policyholder 
so as to be able to offer sincere and 
valuable advice. It may be of interest, 
therefore, to consider briefly the ques- 
tion, “How is the agent to judge as to 
what is the best form of policy for his 
client?” 

It is needless to say that such a ques- 
tion does not admit of a precise and 
universal answer good in all circum- 
stances. We may look at it, however, 
in a general way. It should be realized 
in the first place that the main object 
of insurance is to insure. This may 
appear to be a truism, but it is one 
which is often apt to be lost sight of. 
The earliest known policy of life insur- 
ance was on the term plan and the 
original idea of associations of persons 
into life insurance societies was to pro- 
vide protection against the risk of early 
death, the addition of any substantial 
investment element being a much later 
development. Until comparatively re- 
cent years endowment insurances were 
regarded as special policies and in this 
country, at any rate, while the endow- 
ment insurance has now become suffi- 
ciently well known, it has by no means 


replaced straight life insurance. It is 
true that under modern conditions, a 
life insurance policy may, and usually 
does, combine the essential protection 
with the additional advantage of good 
investment, but the investment element 
should always be secondary to the in- 
surance or protection element and I be- 
lieve that the best and most successful 
agents recognize this and, in the main, 
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sell insurance as such. Insurance in- 
volving a considerable investment ele- 
ment—such as short term endowments 
and single premium policies—has its 
uses, of course, and circumstances 
arise where these are the best and most 
suitable plans but such cases should be 
comparatively few. 


The Public’s Answer 

One way of answering our question 
as to what are in general the best forms 
of policies would be to take the opinion 
of a large number of people who have 
had the matter under consideration and 
who have made their choice, and we 
are, fortunately, able to secure just such 
an opinion. All that is necessary is to 
take the record of a large number of 
applicants and, if we agree that, on the 
whole, the policyholder, either by his 
own judgment or with the aid of the 
skilled advice of the agent, has secured 
the policy most suited to his needs, 
then we can tell in a general way what 
broad classes of policies are most likely 
to be the best for average applicants. 

Plans Chosen 

I find that in the case of the Mutual 
Life the applicants to whom policies 
have been delivered during the year 
1919—more than 100,000 in number— 
made choice as follows: 


TABLE I 
SONI BIE kb one a ecivawneeasu 53% 
Twenty Payment Life............ 30% 
Twenty Year Endowment......... 5% 
Peer erter a an Soe atk aerate aaah 5% 
IE b.v 60a d.os sk rmnd noes core 1% 
PD Daicendwiandnemepaouanedks 100% 


The last class, “All others,” includes 
10 and 15 Payment Life and 10 and 15 
Year Endowments, as well as all other 
less frequently issued kinds of policy. 

Plans by Ages 

Table I shows the percentage of all 
the insurance written that was issued 
on the various plans indicated, bat the 
percentages issued at various ages vary 


greatly, as will be seen by the figures in 
Table II, which gives what might be 
called a “cross section” of the Com- 
pany’s business. 


TABLE II 
Percentage of Insurance Written on 








more interested in the average amount 
of policy issued on each plan at each 
age than he is in Tables I or [I or in 
Chart I, so I have drawn up Chart II 


Various Plans 


Ages at Issue 


20 30 

Plan % % 
Onreimary TAN o0ccsccicsesss 17 45 
20-Payment Life ............ 63 38 
Rr err 80 83 
20-Year Endowment ........ 16 5 
i eee Eee ree 0+- 6 
Re err 4 6 
WEE Fao wee iaae ease eee 100 100 


This table shows us that the percent- 
age of Ordinary life insurance to all 
insurance issued at each age increased 
with the age at issue, and that the per- 
centages of 20-Payment Life and of 20- 
Year Endowment decreased with the 
age at issue; it further shows us that 
the percentage of Ordinary Life and of 
20-Payment Life combined did not dif- 
fer very greatly at the various ages, 
thus confirming the general proposition 
that the best kind of insurance is that 
which insures. 


Plans and Ages 
Table II shows the distribution by 
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plan of the business written at each age 
stated therein, but it gives no idea of 
the distribution by age and plan of the 
total amount of business written. One 
way of showing this is shown in Chart 
I, which gives a bird’s-eye view of the ag- 
gregate new business written in 1919 
on the three most popular plans—Ordi- 
nary Life, 20-Payment Life and 20-Year 
Endowment—the other plans being 
omitted because they are of less in- 
terest. 





(Refer to Chart I) 


Chart I clearly shows that Ordinary 
Life constituted the bulk of the insur- 
ance written in the year 1919, that 20- 
Payment Life was the next largest class 
and that a comparatively small amount 
of 20-Year Endowment insurance was 
written. It also shows that the largest 
amount of insurance written at ages 
under 26 was on the 20-Payment Life 
plan, that the largest amount of 20-Pay- 
ment Life insurance was written at age 
30, whereas the largest amount of Or- 
dinary Life insurance was written at 
age 36. 

Average Amounts 


I imagine, however, that the agent is 


35 40 50 60 All 
% % o/ % % 
53 60 72 79 53 
30 22 7 3 30 
83 82 79 82 83 

3 3 3 1 6 

s 6 7 2 5 


6 9 11 15 7 


100 100 100 100 


to show 


this, for the three principal 
plans. 


(Refer to Chart I) 


It is seen that for each plan the av- 
erage amount of policy increases, ag we 
would expect, with the increase in age 
which generally means increased re- 
sponsibilities and earning capacity. It 
is evident from our knowledge of pre- 
mium rates that for each age at issue, 
the higher the rate of premium, the 
lower the average sum insured, with an 
exception at ages approaching 60 in the 
case of 20-Payment Life and Ordinary 
Life policies when the premium rates 
for these two plans do not differ great- 
ly. Chart II also shows the average 
amount of policy for all ages combined 
for each of the three plans under dis- 
cussion, 

Suggestions 

The above tables and charts show 
the facts; I wonder if they warrant the 
following suggestions? If we look at 
Table II we see that 63 per cent of the 
policies issued at age 20 were on the 
20-Payment Life plan, in other words, 
the premiums on 63 per cent of all pol- 
icies issued at age 20 will cease at age 
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cases to have the premiums paid up at 
as early a date as possible, but I won- 
der if the premium payment period has 
been “fitted” in these cases to what 
might be called the “income earning 
period” of the insured. Has the pre- 
mium paying period not been cut down 
unnecessarily at the expense of protec- 
tion? 

To illustrate: A young man of 20 
takes out a $1,000, 20-Payment Life pol- 
icy and pays an annual premium of 
$29.39 therefor. If he had taken out a 
30-Payment Life policy, he would have 
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paid $23.58, so that a premium of $29.39 
would have purchased $1,246 of 30-Pay- 
ment Life instead of $1,000 of 20-Pay- 
ment Life. The benefit to him of tak- 
ing a 30-Payment Life policy would 
have been nearly 25 per cent more pro- 
tection at the expense of having to pay 
the same amount of premium ten years 
longer, that is, until he reached age 50 
instead of until he reached age 40. A 
similar advantage, viz., more protec- 
tion, and a similar disadvantage, viz., 
longer premium paying period, hold 
good of course for other longer periods 
than 20 years, and also for other ages 
at issue. 

Table II also shows us that 17 per 
cent of the issues at age 20 were on the 
Ordinary Life plan. The rates per 
$1,000 at this age are $19.21 and $20.79 
for Ordinary Life and for 50-Year En- 
dowments respectively. I have inter- 
viewed many policyholders in their 
“seventies” who have paid premiums on 
Ordinary Life policies for many years; 
they would gladly have been relieved of 
payment of future premiums and would 
have been overjoyed had their policies 
then been payable in full. 


I have cited extreme cases (age 20 at 
issue), but the same principle applies 
for older ages although to a lesser ex- 
tent. I am convinced that at the young- 
er ages the offer of long term endow- 
ments, or of limited payment life pol- 
icies with long premium paying per- 
jods, would prove attractive in many 
cases where ordinary life or 20-payment 
life is now sold. 

Longer Period Endowments 

The 20-Year Endowment is our most 
popular endowment policy. Would it 
not be better to sell longer period en- 
dowments? They would, at the same 
annual premium, grant more protection, 
but of course the premium would have 
to be paid for a longer period. 

In order to illustrate this, as well as 
limited payment life policies with long- 
er premium paying periods than 20 
years, I am inserting Table III, which 
shows the comparative amounts of in- 
surance which (a) the 20-Payment Life 
premiums would purchase by prolong- 
ing the premium paying period 5, 10, 15, 
etc., years, and (b) the 20-Year Endow- 
ment premiums would purchase by 
prolonging both the endowment period 
and the premium paying period 5, 10, 
15, etc., years respectively. 


TABLE III 


gate amount for which each policyhold- 
er is insured. 

Unfortunately, it is « matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the policy moneys 
form the bulk of the estates left by 
many policyholders. I other words, 
many policyholders have been able to 
save little during their lifetime. This 
suggests the need of a larger amount of 
insurance protection. Table III indi- 
cates a way in which such additional 
protection can be secured without ad- 
ditional cost, except in the future. 


Disability Benefits 

The statement just made that many 
policyholders leave little at their deaths 
in addition to the policy moneys brings 
me to another form of protection re- 
cently introduced into the policies of 
many companies. I refer, of course, to 
the benefits payable in the event of 
total and permanent disability, namely, 
the waiver of the premium and the pay- 
ment df an income. 

The average policyholder being a 
man of small means is dependent for 
his income on his own earnings, and 
when permanent disability overtakes 
him he has little or no income out of 
which to support his family, and after 
doing so, has little, if any, left with 
which to pay the premium on his policy. 

While the chance of permanent dis- 
ablement is not very great, the premium 
charged for such permanent disability 
benefits is small in amount, and the in- 
corporating of these benefits in a policy 
is well worth the additional cost. When 
such disability benefits were first incor- 
porated in policies, the income was, I 
think, generally paid annually, and the 
first payment thereof was generally de- 
layed for some definite period after dis- 
ablement. The need of the disabled 
policyholder, however, is for an income 
at more frequent intervals, and for one 
commencing at once, and my own Com- 
pany has recently made provision for 
such income being payable monthly and 
for its commencing upon proofs of the 
disability being furnished to the Com- 
pany. 

Insurance Protection 

To give protection, as complete as 
possible, and not investment is the first 
and most important function of a life 
insurance company, and to me it is a 
very favorable sign that this axiom is 
acted upon by a large majority of appli- 
cants as indicated by their selection not 
only of Life and Limited Payment Life 


Comparative Amounts of Insurance Purchased by 
(a) 20-Payment Life Premium 
(b) 20-Year Endowment Premium 


Age Prems. 


cease 
or AGE AT ISSUE 

Age at 20 30 40 

Maturity (a) (b) (a) (b) (a) (b) 

40 $1000 $1000 iw meee! 8 Sacer “Whese 
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55 1333 1771 1131 . Se ee ee 
60 1401 1995 1233 1482 $1000 $1000 
65 1451 2184 1309 1684 1118 1214 
70 1488 2332 1842 1200 
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To illustrate: At age 20 at issue, the 
20-Payment Life premium purchases 
$1,000 of insurance with premiums pay- 
able for 20 years, that is, with pre- 
miums ceasing at age 40, whereas the 
same premium purchases $1,333 of in- 
Surance on the 35-Payment Life plan, 


‘that is, with premiums ceasing at age 


55. Similarly, at age 30 at issue, the 
20-Year Endowment premium will either 
purchase a $1,000 policy on the 20-Year 
Endowment plan or $1,482 on the 30- 
Year Endowment plan. 


Small Average Amount Insured 


The average amount of policy taken 
out in the Mutual Life is little more 
than $3,000, but, of course, policyhold- 
ers in many cases take out several pol- 
icles at the same time, so that the av- 
erage amount insured per person con- 
siderably exceeds $3,000. In addition 
to this, policyholders are often insured 
i several companies, so that it is rather 
difficult to estimate the average aggre- 


plans which provide for total and per- 
manent disability benefits. 

In case of any possible misunder- 
standing, let me emphasize that the 
moral I wish to point out is not that 
Ordinary Life insurance jis better than 
Endowment insurance; it is obviously 
impossible to make any such broad gen- 
eralization. What I do wish to estab- 
lish is the primary importance of pro- 
tection, since nine men out of ten do 
not realize the amount of protection 
that they require. 

Average Premium 

One very interesting feature of the 
applicant’s selection which may be re- 
ferred to here is that apparently the jn- 
come and financial resources of the av- 
erage applicant has very little to do 
with the kind of insurance selected. 

It might be supposed that the man 
with a good income would usually 
choose one of the more expensive plans 
such as endowments or short term limi- 


ted premium policies, while those of 
slender resources would go in for lower 
priced insurance. If that were so, then 
we should find a higher average pre- 
mium per policy on the high priced 
plans than on the cheap plans but as 
a matter of fact, that is not found to 
be the case; in fact, except at very 
young ages, the tendency, if anything, 
is in the opposite direction. This leads 
to the conclusion that the average ap- 
plicant of any given age is prepared to 
spend just so much money on his in- 
surance and that the variable element 
is, therefore, not the premium but the 
amount of insurance. 

In order to bring this point out, I am 
inserting Chart III, which shows, for the 
three popular plans, the average annual 
premium at each of the ages at issue, 
20, 30, 40, 50 and 60, for the average 
amounts of insurance shown in Chart 
If. It should be remembered that the 
bulk of the insurance is issued between 
ages 20 and 50, as shown by Chart I. 

(Refer to Chart III) 
Compares Charts |, II, Ill 

A comparison of the average amounts 
of insurance in Chart II with the av- 
erage premiums in Chart III, clearly 
shows that, for each age at issue, the 
premium differs comparatively little, 
and that the sum insured is the variable 
quantity. 

As has already been pointed out, two 
interesting facts follow from a perusal 
of Charts II and III, namely, first, that 
the average policy, whatever the plan, 
increases with age at issue, and, second, 
that the amount of the average policy 
for each plan varies inversely (as the 
mathematicians say) with the rate of 
premium; in other words, the cheaper 
the class of policy the greater is the 
amount of the policy taken by the aver- 
age applicant, so that those who can 
only afford a small amount in premium 
payment do not chdose the cheapest 
kind of insurance in an undue propor- 
tion, but many of them are content 
rather to take a smaller amount of the 
kind of insurance that they want even 
though it costs more. 

Need for Protection 

So far I have laid emphasis on the 
need, in the first place, for protection, 
and since, as has already been re- 
marked, it is doubtless true that the 
great majority of applicants for life 
insurance do not take enough, it would 
appear that in a very great number of 
cases the problem of “fitting the policy 
to the policyholder” reduces to nothing 
more or less than covering some re- 
maining part of his nakedness, or to 
use more elegant language, to reducing 
the deficit in his necessary coverage. 
Just aS a hungry man is likely to pay 
more attention to the more plain and 
solid articles of food, so should the 
attention of the inadequately insured 
be drawn to the plain and solid article 
which they require, that is, to life in- 
surance pure and simple and for practi- 
cal purposes this means in most cases 
Ordinary Life and Limited Payment 
Life policies. 

While laying stress on protection, I 
have made no reference to term insur- 
ance although such insurance provides 
protection, while it lasts, with all in- 
vestment features eliminated, and 
might, therefore, be supposed to be just 
what is wanted in such circumstances 
as have been outlined. The facts, how- 
ever, that, if the term insurance is for a 
comparatively short period, it expires 
when protection may still be needed, 
and that, if it is for a long period, it 
is subject to the additional disadvan- 
tage that it is no longer cheap, render 
term insurance objectionable for the 
ordinary purposes of personal protec- 
tion. 

Investment Insurance 

After protection comes investment or 
saving. Every policy, except a one 
year term policy, contains more or less 
of the investment element. The policy- 
holder has not only insured his life, 
but he has in addition bound himself to 
contribute annually or otherwise to a 
species of savings bank account. The 
special] features of such a special] “sav- 
ings bank account” as is inherent in a 


life or endowment policy, is that it is 
a bank which receives small and irregu- 
lar amounts and accumulates such 
amounts at a good rate of interest and 
thus provides an excellent means of 
saving for those who have only small 
sums available (after paying for insur- 
ance protection) or who require the 
stimulus of a certain amount of com- 
pulsion. What is true for the small 
policyholder is true also for the large 
one. The “savings bank account” or 
the “investment made” constitutes, of 
course, the reserve with which we are 
all so familiar. The investment ele- 
ment in the premiums of the early 
years, in the case of the Ordinary Life 
policy, makes good the deficiency in the 
premiums of the later years, as com- 
pared with one year term premiums; 
with the Limited Payment Life policy, 
as compared with the Ordinary Life 
policy, it prepays the premiums which 
would otherwise be due after termina- 
tion of the premium paying period, and, 
in the case of the Endowment insur- 
ance, the investment element purchases 
the pure endowment payable at the end 
of the endowment period. It is in this 
sense that we talk of “investment” or 
“saving.” 

Unfortunately, there is sometimes a 
good deal of misconception on the part 
of the policyholder who has been sold a 
policy on its investment merits, and it 
is true that often where an applicant 
professes no need of insurance he is in- 
duced to take a policy solely from an 
investment point of view. Such an in- 
vestment is not likely to compare favor- 
ably, in his eyes, with other well select- 
ed investments since it is obvious that 
something must be used to pay for the 
insurance while the remainder cannot 
yield more to the policyholder than it 
does to the company. 

Provided the transaction is properly 
understood, however, the investment 
features of insurance (and I here refer 
either to the cash surrender value at 
some definite date, or to the sum pay- 
able at maturity of an endowment in- 
surance) is one which should enter 
largely into the selection of a policy 
provided that protection has been fully 
met. Fortunately, the problem of selec- 
tion from an investment point of view 
is not a difficult one so far as the agent 
is concerned, since in all well managed 
companies in this country the system 
of distribution of surplus earnings is so 
carefully adjusted that all classes of 
policies will show nearly the same yield 
to the policyholder after allowance is 
made for the cost of insurance. The 
agent’s attitude where an applicant has 
got the investment idea in his head 
should be to explain that the transac- 
tion contemplated is of a two-fold na- 
ture; it is a purchase and an invest- 
ment. The applicant is buying some- 
thing in the first place, namely, insur- 
ance—and making a very good invest- 
ment thereafter, for an investment 
which yields over four per cent on 
small periodic sums which would other- 
wise very often be non-productive is cer- 
tainly a good investment. 

The agent has nothing to fear from 
the investment standpoint if he has the 
courage to credit his prospect with 
common intelligence and to explain the 
two great elements of life insurance— 
protection and investment—in their true 
bearing. 


A BORN INSURANCE AGENT 
W. H. Durham, a schoo] teacher liv- 
ing ten miles in the country from 
Chattanooga, came unsolicited to Gen- 
eral Agent Rolston’s office on May 26, 
and secured $2,000 on his own life, giv- 
ing his check in prepayment of the pre- 
mium. When he called for the policy on 
June 15, he asked for the privilege of 
acting as agent. In two weeks he sold 
five policies for $12,000, and has now de- 
cided that he can serve his community 
better as a representative of the New 

England Mutual than as a teacher. 





A monthly income plan does it with 
a maximum of revenue and security. 

A small income is a fortune compared 
to nothing. 
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Timidity and the 


Selling Personality 
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I. The Psychology of Personal Contact 

Broadly speaking, the laws of sales- 
manship are the laws of human con- 
tact. In order better to understand the 
meeting of persons, let us contrast it 
with a totally different sort of meeting, 
that of two billiard balls. The two balls 
proceed directly toward one another in 
a most indifferent manner, until they 
collide. Then they rebound, each ac- 
cording to its force and inertia, and 
stop dead. If the contact is not direct, 
they carom off one another in a sort of 
compromise of directions. 


Unlike billiard balls, persons see one 
another coming, and the approach is 
anything but indifferent. When the 
salesman enters the office he and the 
prospective buyer, (known hereinafter 
as P. B.), take one another’s measure; 
and instantly there is set up inside each 
an adjustment for the encounter. In 
the mind of the salesman rise many 
impressions of the appearance, charac- 
ter, and weaknesses of his adversary. 
His larynx becomes “tuned up” ready 
for a ringing and confident “Good 
Morning,” while the muscles of his right 
arm begin to tense themselves for the 
handshake. To the mind of the P. B., 
on the other hand, there comes a flood 
of defense ideas. Inhibitory resolutions 
of economy are recalled, and a general 
muscular preparation for resistance and 
counter-suggestibility takes place. We 
may call this stage the “pre-contact 
period.” The ensuing encounter also is 
totally unlike that of the billiard ball 
simplicity. The sparring and fencing 
of the muscular attitude proceeds as 
each tries to force home upon the other 
the action for which he was prepared. 
There is, moreover, no mutual rebound. 
One of the “motor settings” which we 
have described is victorious and follows 
the other person through to a finish. 
Each contact is either a complete vic- 
tory or a defeat.. The salesman never 
“caroms off.” 


The Pre-Contact Period 


The part of the encounter which is of 
greatest interest for our present pur- 
pose is the pre-contact period of prepa- 
ration in the nerves and muscles, for it 
is in this period that timidity plays its 
most decisive role. We do not realize 
how definitely the whole interior of our 
bodies reacts toward specific persons 
before the actual contact of word or 
touch. It is this internal “setting” 
which gives us a thrill of like or dislike 
with almost every recognition of a per- 
son. Sometimes, when we cannot place 
the individual at once, this attitude of 
like or dislike constitutes our sole 
means of recognition. It is interesting 
to try to tickle one’s-self. One’s ribs 
do not respond at all as they would if 
tickled by another. In fact it is very 
difficult to tickle one’s self at all; and a 
“tickling machine,” were one invented, 
would probably do no better. This fact 
shows that there is a definite motor 
setting aroused by the proximity of a 
person, a setting which has everything 
to do with the forthcoming actions. 


In dealing with men the big fact 
which underlies and controls pre-con- 
tact adjustment is personality. By per- 
sonality we mean the sum total of one’s 
ways of feeling, thinking, and doing 
things. Personal and social habits, in 
other words, determine the attitude one 
takes for beginning the interview. It 
is to the personality of the salesman, 
therefore, that we shall give our atten- 
tion, and particularly to the important 


part it plays in pre-contact timidity— 
the sure token of defeat in selling. 
Conflict of Egos 

In one sense our billiard ball figure 
told the truth. Each contestant is head- 
ed unchangeably in the direction of his 
own interest. This is true to a certain 
extent whenever two individuals meet. 
There follows what might be called a 
“conflict of egos.” One ego eventually 
triumphs over the other, not by exter- 
nal force, but by sheer ability to make 
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the other, of its own accord, fulfill its 
wishes. And it is a remarkable fact of 
psychology that this triumph is really 
decided in the majority of cases in the 
pre-contact period. So subtle is the 
inter-play of muscular adjustments, that 
the weaker ego is vanquished by the 
mere approach of the stronger. 


The Hand-Shake 


Experiments with school boys in con- 
tests of testing the hand grip have 
shown clearly these two types of egos, 
the conquering and the yielding, the ac- 
tive and the passive. If almost any two 
children are matched, one immediately 
becomes the “super-child,” and the 
other the “yielding child.” The contest 
is thus decided at the outset. A story 
told at our army training camps gives 
the canny Scotsman’s account of the 
same truth: “Yuh leap upon the para- 
pet with yer bay’net an’ pick oot yer 
Boche. Then yuh look ’im square in 
the e’e, an’ wan of ye is a dead mon.” 

Technically considered, this means 
that the motor setting of one of the 
parties begins to break down before the 
mere outward bearing of the other. One 
personality compels the other. To bor- 
row the grammatical terms used by the 
late Dr. Southard, we may say that one 
personality assumes the active voice 
and the other the passive voice. We 
may lay it down as a rule that the 
prime cause of timidity in selling is the 
fact that in the preparatory adjustment 
of the two personalities, the salesman 
has somehow been thrust into the pas- 
sive voice. Since his retirement follows 
very soon we may say that pre-contact 
timidity is not a token of defeat, but is 
defeat itself. If the P. B., instead of 
the salesman, can be transposed to the 
passive voice, it is likely that a sale 
will be made. 


A Story of T. R. 


The following story is told of Roose- 
velt on one of his western speaking 


tours. Just before his address he was 
shaking hands with the leading citizens 
when a huge cowboy approached with 
extended hand, and taking the Presi- 
dent off guard, gave him a powerful grip 
that made him wince. After he had 
finished speaking Roosevelt happened 
to catch sight of the young westerner 
again. Offering his hand a second time 
to the surprised youth, he seized the 
initiative and gave him in return a 
squeeze that almost made him cry out 
with pain. A pretty illustration, this, 
of two powerful personalities, each 
struggling to thrust the other into the 
passive voice. 


IT, How One Gets Into the Passive Voice 

Since so much depends upon keeping 
in the active, dominant, attitude and 
keeping out of the passive state, it be- 
hooves the salesman to consider the na- 
ture of passivity of attitude and to trace 
out whatever roots it may have in his 
own personality. The causes of timid- 
ity and passivity in the personal atti 
tude are only beginning to be discov- 
ered. They reach down deep into the 
core of the individual and far back into 
his life history. The defect of an organ 
may perhaps have given the salesman a 
“consciousness of inferiority.” A limp, 
a slight cross-eye, or a weak back and 
lungs, may have become a source of 
habitual self-abasement. It usually hap- 
pens that one wilfully forgets (represses) 
the thought of this defect, and frequent- 
ly more than atones for it by summon- 
ing his sound organs to his aid with re 
doubled energy. But the weak spot, and 
the long standing habits of self depre- 
ciation, real though repressed, still per- 
sist. We may not be outwardly “touchy” 
about our defect, but touchiness is there 
unconsciously, and is released in the 
form of timidity whenever a chance 
association touches the repressed com 
plex. School-children with visual or 
other abnormalities lead a_ reclusive 
and introspective existence; their con 
sciousness of physical inferiority de 
velops in them a despair of coping ac 
tively with the world about them, and 
they grow irrevocably into the passive 
voice. A salesman with a develop- 
mental history of this sort is under a 
severe handicap. Any event, such as 
a personal question, which directs our 
attention inward upon ourselves is likely 
to lead us into the passive voice, for it 
works its way by the laws of associa- 
tion into our repressed inferiorities. 
Another reason for this result will be 
given later. It is at least probable that 
the references to diseases and disability 
incident to life insurance transactions 
may touch upon some organ complex of 
the salesman. 

An Unfortunate Habit 

An unfortunate habit is another ex- 
tremely vulnerable spot in the selling 
personality—particularly if it is one 
which the individual is ashamed of and 
has struggled against. Our repressed 
moral as well as our physical weakness- 
es become subterranean springs ready 
to rise and overwhelm us with confu- 
sion, timidity, and passivity whenever 
a chance reference or a particular type 
of personality happens to release them 
If the salesman Is by chance struggling 
with an alcoholic habit, let him beware 
of the P. B. who continually airs a hob- 
by of prohibition and spreads his pro- 
paganda against the vice of drink. 
“Losing one’s grip” on business affairs 
is due at least in part to the relinquish- 
ment of the active voice through con- 
sciousness of inferiority in a struggle 
with habits of indolence or dissipation. 

Emotional shock, painful memories, 
in short the recollection in the selling 
process of any event which turns the 


salesman’s thoughts inward, instead of 
allowing his energies to flow outward 
and act upon the P. B., is a predispos- 
ing cause for the passive voice. The 
greater the number of internal conflicts, 
repressions, and conscious short-com- 
ings in the mind of the salesman, the 
less will be his chance of consummating 
his sale. An accusatory tone of voice, 
a religious leaflet on the table, a motto 
over the desk, an exchange of personal 
questions, or any one of a large number 
of possible occurrences may serve to 
arouse pre-contact timidity. A single 
instant of the passive voice, and the 
transaction may be lost. 


Persistence of Early Habits 

But the most pervasive cause of tim- 
idity resulting from a passive attitude 
before one’s P. B. remains to be men- 
tioned. It is the persistence of early 
habits of response, specifically the pas- 
sive voice, assumed toward certain per- 
sons—notably parents, teachers, em- 
ployers and the like. The chief male 
character in Strindberg’s play, “Miss 
Julia,” is a servant who is full of en- 
ergy and cunning power. His activity 
of voice asserts itself in many ways, 
most conspicuously in the seduction of 
his employer’s daughter. Yet this brave 
fellow is reduced to the state of a fear- 
ful and obedient automaton by the mere 
sound of his old master’s voice. Though 
active toward all other objects of his 
environment, he quails in passive terror 
at the sight of his master’s boots. 

Infantile and boyhood habits persist in 
many ways of which we are not ordi- 
narily conscious. The writer has re- 
cently observed his great fear of losing 
his pocket knife (though he hag lost 
many) because of the great value placed 
upon such an article as a lad. The par- 
ticular habits, however, which lead 
most frequently to the passive voice 
are the persistent responses toward 
parents and elders. During hig first 
fifteen to twenty years a human being 
exists continually in the passive voice 
toward father, mother, elder brothers 
and sisters, teachers, and adults in gen- 
eral, And one has only to revisit his 
native place and his parents and old 
teachers to realize that the obedient 
setting of his nerves and muscles fs still 
somewhat in force. The parents seem 
still a great background of authority, 
and the elder brother still makes us 
quail inwardly a little. Abnormal minds 
often remain under the spell throughout 
life, and their failure to break away 
and assume the active role toward the 
world is a part of their insanity. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that the sales- 
man should occasionally lapse into the 
old motor setting of obedient passivity 
when some of the juvenile habits are 
reawakened by chance occurrences. A 
resemblance of the P. B. to his father 
or elder brother may serve to lead him 
back to the days when all grown-ups 
were inscrutable demagods. And so he 
finds himself squarely in the old passive 
voice, 

We are now ready to reconsider the 
potent effect of directing the attention 
inward, in connection with persistent 
infantile attitudes. Whenever the par- 
ents have given attention to the child it 
has generally been with a view to the 
correction or the well-being of the lat- 
ter. The child, therefore, has come to 
consider his parents as inseparably 
bound up with his personality. Con- 
cern with his intimate affairs has been 
firmly associated with the parents and 
the attitudes of passivity which they 
evoked. Now suppose that this youth 
grows to manhood and becomes a sales- 
man, and that he calls to sell insurance 
to a pompous elderly gentleman who af- 
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In the case of a $10,000 policy issued to mature in 20 years, 
if, for example, the insured should die at the end of the third 
year, the benefits would be as follows: 

(a) Immediate benefit ..................6.. $ 1,000 
(b) Monthly income of $100 for 17 years, (not 

counting surplus interest), aggregating. . 20,400 
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Corresponding benefits in case of death at any other time 
while policy is in force. tI 


Personal Benefit to Insured. 
If the Insured survives the 20-year period, he will then 
receive: 
(a) The face amount of the policy, namely $10,000, 
in cash: 
(b) A paid-up life policy of 10% of the face amount, 
namely $1,000, participating in the earnings of the 
Company and payable at his death. en 
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fects a paternal and kindly indulgence 
in every one he meets. And suppose 
further that this P. B. opens upon the 
salesman with a number of personal 
questions which require an introspec- 
tive turn of the attention in order to 
give a courteous answer. The stage is 
set for the old ghosts of childhood 
obedience to walk again and overwhelm 
the unfortunate salesman with passivi- 
ty and timidity in approaching the sale. 
Nothing but the kindly intention of the 
P. B. to buy from the very start can 
save the day. 
III. Turning the Tables on the Prospec- 
tive Buyer 

But turn about is fair play; and here- 
in lies the salesman’s golden opportun- 
ity. For the passive voice which, in 
himself, is his loss, becomes a distinct 
gain if it can be induced in the P. B. 
Good salesmen learn unobtrusively to 
put their customers into the passive 
voice. Not long ago a successful in- 
surance agent visited one of my lec- 
tures. When it was over he chatted 
with me and praised my method of de- 
livery. I could begin to feel my grip 
lessening as he turned my thoughts in- 
ward toward myself. He then proceed- 
ed to ask me questions concerning my 
age, my academic rank, and my pros- 
pects for the future—all of which would 
have annoyed me had I not recognized 
in it the professional touch of the suc- 
cessful salesman. As it was, I had an 
unpleasant but inescapable feeling of 
ineffectiveness and passivity toward 
this paternally disposed gentleman. 
Age, dignity, and the air and reality of 
prestige are of course indispensable 
aids in assuming the active role and 


maintaining it. No mere trick of words 
or association will succeed for long in 
holding the P. B.’s train of thoughts in 
an inward direction and rendering him 
passive in the pre-contact period and 
sequel. True success rests upon the 
personality of the salesman. He must 
have the attitude of power and activity 
everywhere and at all times in evidence. 
His bearing must be unwaveringly mas- 
terful. And finally, he must possess the 
good judgment and tact to enable him 
to dominate and render passive the per- 
sonality of the P. B. without arousing 
his hostility. Given these essentials a 
careful study of the technique of main- 
taining the active role and of inducing 
the passive in one’s interlocutor will 
contribute materially to success in sell- 
ing. 

IV. How to Keep in the Active Voice 

In conclusion let us briefly consider 
a few suggestions for tightening our 
grip upon the active phase of our per- 
sonalities, and so escaping that timid- 
ity which loses the conflict in the first 
meeting of our opponent’s eye. 

1. Do not enter upon, nor continue in, 
the career of salesmanship if you are 
averse to evoking responses of all kinds, 
(friendly as well as unfriendly) from 
strangers. If it gives you greater plea- 
sure to be acted upon than to act upon 
others, you are habitually in the pas- 
sive voice and unfitted for salesman- 
ship. Analyze your personality and de- 
termine whether it is active or pas- 
sive. 

2. Learn something of the psycho- 
analytic method and employ it (or, bet- 
ter still, have some one employ it on 
you) so as to discover your organ de- 
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At the time the Armistice was 
signed, November 11, 1918, there were 
in the files of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, 4,152,787 applications cov- 
ering $36,348,809,500 Term Insurance 
(War Time Insurance). On June 30, 
1920, there had been granted a total of 
4,617,593 applications amounting to 
$40,155,148,000. 

Death and disability have terminated 
125,110 term insurance policies cover- 
ing $1,141,438,000 insurance, and 7,100 
term policies covered by $58,589,000 
have been revoked by reason of appli- 
cants not being entitled to the benefit 
of the War Risk Act. However, the 
magnitude of the sum covered by 
War Risk Insurance policies may be 
appreciated when it is said that it was 
nearly fifty per cent greater than the 
estimated pre-war national wealth of 
Japan or Italy or Austro-Hungary. 

Why Lapses Were Heayy 

The heavy lapsation of government 
insurance which occurred during and 
after demobilization of the military 
forces was a more or less natural sit- 
uation resulting from the return of 
men literally from another sphere of 
existence, many of whom had broad- 
ened and increased in their capacity 
to do things but all of whom, with few 
exceptions, found themselves in a state 
of economic transition when insurance 
of any character could command their 
least interest. 

The influence and generous co-oper- 
ation of insurance men throughout the 
country have been of material assist- 
ance in bringing home to the ex-service 
men the fact that the insurance which 





they so religiously kept in force during 
the war is as great a necessity for 
their protection during peace times. 
Particularly the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance is grateful for aid in im- 
pressing upon former service men the 
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advantages of re-instating their lapsed 
War Time Insurance so that it may be 
converted into U. S. Government In- 
surance of any one, or any combina- 
tion, of the six forms of permanent in- 
surance—Ordinary Life, 20-Payment 
Life, 30-Payment Life, 20-Year En- 
dowment, 30-Year Endowment, and 
Endowment at Age of 62—now offered 
by the government in accord with the 
War Risk Act. 


ficiencies, habit-conflicts, and emotional 
repressions, and see them in their true 
light. Resolve your conflicts without re- 
pression, shame, or fear. 


3: Study your lapses into passivity for 
traces of infantile tendencies, and bring 
into the focus of consciousness the ab- 
surdity of allowing the whole filial 
complex to disturb you in business 
transactions. 

4. Try to associate thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of independent aggressive- 
ness with the specific objects, personal- 
ities, and situations which tend to place 
you back in the passive voice of child- 
hood. 

5. Study the personality and com- 
plexes of your prospective buyer as you 
study your own, and try to place him in 
the passive voice in the pre-contact 
period. Learn to detect the slight cues 
of behavior which tell you when this is 
accomplished. Of course, common 
sense, ethics, and a sense of decency 
must forbid you to avail yourself un- 
scrupulously of this method. 

6. Practice on all occasions and with 
all persons the art of keeping your per- 
sonality active, even in the face of em- 
barrassment and patronizing treatment. 
Take the initiative in every hand-shake, 
be prompt and compelling in your salu- 
tations, and expansive in your social 
tendencies. Never suffer a complete 
check or inhibition, but find some out- 
ward expression of your energies. Live 
little within yourself and much in the 
lives of those about you. A dominant, 
outward flowing personality, perpetually 
active toward other personalities and in 
all forms of contact, is the indispensable 
asset of the salesman. 


The work of converting War Risk 
Insurance has been a notable develop- 
ment in the activities of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance during the past 
year. In the early part of the year 
1919, at which time there had been 
received approximately one hundred 
applications for converting to perma- 
nent forms, the Conversion (Govern- 
ment Life Insurance), Section occupied 
a portion of one floor in a smal] build- 
ing in Washington, formerly used for 
railroad offices, with a personnel of six 
and an equipment consisting of one file 
cabinet and three desks. 

. Conversion Figures 

On June 30, 1920, the Bureau had 
received a total of 167,623 applica- 
tions, of which number 152,979, amount- 
ing to $511,821,500 had been approved 
Of these 19,479 were converted by of- 
ficers, and 133,500 by enlisted men, 
the average amount of each policy be- 
ing $3,346. Many of the men convert- 
ing insurance at the present time are 
retaining a part of the Term Insurance 
which will probably be converted later. 
The total amount of premiums receiv- 
ed, including monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual and annual is $10,135,557.28. Of 
this amount $10.015,021.71 had been 
invested in Liberty Bonds. The effect- 
ive interest rate on invested assets 
amounts to 5.06 per cent. The Con- 
version Section now occupies an entire 
floor, including the annex, of the Ar- 
lington Building in which the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance is housed. Its 
present personnel numbers 1,135; this 
personnel handles the entire office 
work involved. 

The first lithographed form of gov- 
ernment insurance policy was issued 
May 1, 1920, and policies are now be- 
ing issued on an average of 1,300 
daily. 

Converted Insurance Classification 

Classified as to the forms of policy, 
the converted insurance is distributed 
as follows: 


rr 17,462 $77 986,000 
20-Payment Life ........... 45,208 182,830,500 
30-Payment Life ........... 4,154 19,859,500 
20-Year Endowment ........ 71,011 168,276,000 
30-Year Endowment ........ 8,925 35,353,500 
Endowment at Age 62..... 6,189 27,516,000 

Death and disability have terminated 
converted insurance policies to the 


amount of $378,000. 


The ratio of death losses reported to 
gross expected death losses according 
to the American Experience Table of 
Mortality is less than forty per cent. 


| F. W. Pennell Wins | 
With Weekly Quota | 
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There is perhaps no more ardent ad- 
vocate in the country of the weekly 
quota plan of production than Frank W. 
Pennell of New York, who ranks high 
on the Honor Rolls of the Mutual] Ben- 
efit of Newark. 

Last year, his first with the rate- 
book, Mr. Pennell’s paid-for business in 
the Mutual Benefit and other companies 
approximated $500,000, due to the fact 
that, at the beginning of the year, he 
set $10,000 as his weekly allotment and 
then stuck to his task for fifty consecu- 
tive weeks, permitting himself a vaca- 
tion of two weeks. 

For 1920, he has raised the weekly 
quota to $15,000 and, if as successful 
during the remainder of the year as 
he has been to date, will write a total 
of $750,000. 

It is one thing in Mr. Pennell’s opin- 
ion for a general agent to attempt to 
supervise his agents and keep them at 
work, and quite another to have each 
agent supervise himself and so cbtain 
a designated goal by the dictates of his 
own conscience and will power. The 
weekly quota plan, he firmly believes, 
provides the most effective and work- 
able plan of supervision, because it is 
personal, natural and internal and be- 
cause, if seriously adopted by the ag- 
ent, keeps him actively at work through- 
out the entire year as no scheme of 
supervision imposed by others could 
possibly accomplish. 

So strongly has the plan appealed to 
Mr. Pennell’s associates in the big 
metropolitan agency of the Mutual Ben- 
efit in New York that almost to a man 
they are working along identical lines 
this year. The result is that many have 
already paid for more business during 
the first eight months of 1920 than dur- 
ing any complete year of their previous 
experience 

Mr. Pennell, who is 29 years of age, 
prior to starting with the rate-book, 
was connected with the editorial and 
business departments of an insurance 
newspaper and later with the literary 
department of the Mutual Life of New 
York as assistant manager, 


GOOD PHILOSOPHY 

| In the vast majority of cases 
| the death of the head of the 

family means the loss of the 
| family support, its capital; for 
life ig capital to those who de- 
pend on its earnings just as 
truly as any form of property is 
capital to him who receives its 
product. This money loss life 
insurance removes from the fam- 
ily and distributes among the 
multitude who live. Its perfect 
fitness to the need, its untold 
value to the family, its conse- 
quent importance to society at 
large, and the moral obligation 
upon every head of a family to 
so protect his dependent ones, 
all are evident upon the mere 
statement of the case.—Jacob 
L. Greene, Connecticut Mutual. 
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BUMPER! 


@ Newspaper reports of record crops all over the 





country suggest a resume of this Agency’s harvest for 
the first eight months of 1920. 

q Paid-for business of $19,500,000 during this period, 
in comparison with a total of $21,000,000 for the entire 
vear of 1919 and of $15,000,000 in 1918, demonstrates 
beyond peradventure that “as ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 
@ Behind these bald figures indicating continued 
progress are MIXTHODS, tested by time and improved 
by experience, that day by day and year by year are 
ever assisting the individual members of our agency 


force to bigger and better accomplishments. 


L. A. CERF 


Manager for Greater New York 


= THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
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Letters Used in Business Insurance 





By Laurence C. Witten, Cincinnati, Manager Massachusetts Mutual Life 





























When the editor of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter asked me for an article on 
Business Insurance I was confronted 
with the choice of rehashing what has 
already been well said in print, or of 
setting forth a plain straight tale of 
what practical application has been 
made of the lessons learned from the 
essays and dissertations of students of 
Business Insurance. 

I have chosen the practice and not 
the theory; and what follows is directly 
out of my letter-files, with no preten- 
sions as a guide to others’ efforts save 
that it is a transcript from life: letters 
from a business man to business men, 
with hopes, fears, and accomplished re- 
sults. 

A Letter to Business Concerns 
Early in the Summer I had struck off 

a list of Cincinnati business houses in 
all lines of activity, ratings from $20,- 
000 to $1,000,000, of highest credit. The 
list totalled about 1,000 names. 

To these was addressed, on my per- 
sonal] letterhead, each letter typewritten 
by hand, each letter with my personal 
autograph signature, the following: 

Gentlemen: Your corporation’s ex- 
istence and prosperity center in one 
or more Officials. Unusual executive 
ability, technical knowledge, a special 
business sense; these make the cor- 
poration a success. Such employes or 
officials represent profit. Ready cash 
alone will offset the loss occasioned 
by death. 

Corporate protection is becoming 
increasingly popular. Companies of 
all sizes and characters are being 
covered. Concretely, some of its 
benefits are: 

Cash for the retirement of a de- 
ceased Official’s or partner’s interest; 
continued business—no loss of time, 
cash or credit; quick borrowing ca- 
pacity in panics or hard times; a sink- 
ing fund for the day of retirement of 
a partner or an official. 

All men die—few buildings burn— 
corporate protection insures against 
the certain loss of life. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company—69 years of service 
—with $118,000,000 of assets and over 
$600,000,000 insurance in force—un- 
questioned strength—no stockholders 
—offers you superior protection at a 
small outlay. 

I bring this letter to a close with 
an upstanding statement: Your led- 
ger will show as “cost” over a 12- 
year period an average of 3/5 of 1 
per cent to par value of the contract 
to protect a man’s real worth—his 
value to the business. 

Investigation ig worth while. Let 
me give you additional information 
for discussion at your next Board 
meeting. No obligation incurred. 

The First Reply 

The first reply was as follows: 

Dear Sir: Answering your letter of 
August 28, we beg to say that the 
executive officers of our company are 
a president, who is nearly —— years 
of age; a vice-president, who igs —— 
years old, and a treasurer who is —— 
years of age. 

We have other officers, but they are 
not stockholders of the corporation, 


unless we include one who is in 
charge of our factory, and 
whose age is —— years. 


You can make your proposition in 
writing, so that we can take it up, for 


examination, at the leisure of the 
writer. 
Letter No. 2 


My reply to the above was in the form 
of a proposal, as follows: 

My Dear Mr. ——: I acknowledge 
with appreciation your favor. My 
proposal cannot include you, as you 
know. It could have done so when 
you first came from in : 
or when you traveled for four years 
and sold goods; or during the thir- 
teen years that preceded your presi- 
dency; even up to three years ago. 

You have achieved. Take then your 
matured judgment that has made you 
so successtul, and focus it on your 
Vice-President, your Treasurer, and 
the Superintendent of your —--— fac- 
tory. Their ages, x , and —-, 
average Assuming that their 
combined experience and energy has 
an average minimum cash value of 
$30,000 annually, in good years and 
bad, multiply this one year valuation 
by ten—a very modest figure, as the 
expectancy of life at is —— 
years—and their present value is, 
therefore, at least $300,000. Capital- 
ize this at 4 per cent and $75,000 is 
added in ten years, 

Deposit with my company approxi- 
mately $—— today. Follow this with 
an annual deposit of the same 
amount, with annual returns of what 
the Company will not need to safe- 
guard the contract. 

$300,000, without discount or delay, 
will be placed at the disposal of The 

Company whenever death stills 
the activities of your executive co- 
workers—or a part for each. 

I have given you my proposal in its 
loosest and most untechnical form, It 
is corporate protection stripped of all 
confusing details. The proposal 
needs enlargement, of course; it in- 
cludes figures about facts and facts 
about figures. (See Ledger State- 
ment.) 

For the first nineteen years of your 
life you lived in a little town fifty 
miles from here. Had you stayed 
there you would have hidden your 
light under a bushel. You branched 
out and succeeded. Corporate protec- 
tion is branching out. Its value as 
the stabilizer of what men’s brains 
have built up is assured, 

At your convenience I will be glad 
to take up with you in more definite 
form the character of the contract 
proposed. 

Yours very truly, 
The Company 


A word concerning the Company 
back of the contract. Its interest 
earnings class with the safely high- 
est. Its mortality and expenses are 
low. No contracts are maintained at 
a lower net expense. Thirty-five per 
cent of the new business in 1919 was 
upon the lives of persons already in- 
sured in the Company. Less than one 
per cent of the total premium paying 
insurance in force was surrendered. 
Only slightly more than one per cent 
was allowed to lapse. There could be 
no better evidence that the faithful 
and efficient service of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual is appreciated by its 
members, who are its staunchest 
friends. 

















The Contract 
The Massachusetts Mutual contract 
provides for annual dividends, based 
on mortality and expense saving and 
surplus interest earnings. Provision 
is made for premium settlement by 


automatic premium loan, in order to 
prevent lapse. Cash and loan values 
are based on the highest legal re- 
serve. 

The deposits called for by contracts 
of some companies are higher and 
some are lower than the Massachu- 
setts Mutual. The Armstrong Investi- 
gating Committee declared these de- 
posits to be the correct rates for life 
insurance, 

The contract is clear, brief and 
without restrictions. It contains 
seven non-forfeiture provisions. It 
is without a superior as a life insur- 
ance document. 

(Then followed the ledger statement) 


Asks Cost of Insurance 


The next reply was as follows: 

Dear Sir: The writer has yours of 
the 24th regarding life insurance. 

You might let me know what it 
would cost for $20,000 or $25,000 born 
in —— ° 

Thanking you in advance for this 
information, I remain, 

The Answer 
My reply was— 

My Dear Sir: Your inquiry of the 
25th inst. is at hand, <A deposit of 
——— will protect you to the value 
of $25,000. 

If you die a day, a month, or a year 
after the contract is in force, your 
estate or your business will prolit. 
But our contract supposes that you 
will live — years, during which 
time you would make annual deposits 
of a like amount, 

There will be annual returns to you 
of such money received from you as 
we do not need to make the contract 
good. The major portion of your net 
deposits remain a constantly increas- 
ing cash asset. 

Do not, Mr. ——, entirely judge the 
contract or me by the brevity of this 
statement. It is intended to bring the 
bare fact you ask for before you. I 
will take the liberty of calling on you, 
not to argue, but to learn if 1 may 
emphasize at your convenience the 
value of the service we sell, rather 
than its cost. 

Your business and mine are far 
apart in details. In essentials they 
have this in common: For a complete 
evolution they require close scrutiny. 

Thanking you for your inquiry, | 
am 





Very truly yours, 
Up to the Board 


The third reply was as follows: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of June 30th 
just received. All of the points you 
mention have been carefully noted. 
They are strong arguments and I 
shall be pleased to bring up this mat- 
ter at the next meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 

Very truly yours, 
Points for the Board 


My reply was as follows: 

My Dear Mr. ——-: Thank you for 
your letter of July Ist. When you 
bring the brief facts of my letter to 
the attention of your Board suppose 
you place before it the case of two 
steamers: 

1. The “Mary Powell” navigated the 
Hudson River from 1862 to 1920-58 
years—with never a serious accident; 
and no passenger or member of the 
crew was ever killed. She is now in 


the docks to be broken up only be- 

cause she is worn out and is dead of 

old age. (See Literary Digest for 

July 3d, page 37.) 

2. The “Titanic” went down in 1912 
on her maiden voyage, carrying more 
than a thousand people to the bottom 
of the ocean. She was acclaimed and 
proclaimed “unsinkable.” 

3. Men are not different from ships 
so far as hazard goes. 

4. We do not expect every train to 
smash, but we have the provision of 
steel cars; we do not expect every 
ship to founder, but safety-belts are 
in every stateroom. 

We would take you as “Mary 
Powell” and pay on you ag the “TIi- 
tanic” if, unfortunately, need be, 

“How unimportant is the thing we 
do; how important that we should do 
it”; this is my argument, plea and 
counsel to you and to your directors. 

The annual deposit?—one-half of 
one per cent of your yearly turn-over. 
The money is third in importance, 
ahead of it are placed Value and 
Health. 

Yours very truly, 

P.S5.—-Of equal impressiveness: the 

plant at - and ———, your manager; 

that one-man human unit, that eighty- 
horse-power business dynamo. 

After an interval of some weeks— 
long enough to let the letter sink in, 
not so long as to have it entirely for- 
gotten—I sent out the following to the 
same list: 

Gentlemen: A few days ago I wrote 
you of the advantages of corporation 
and business life insurance. That 
letter was general in its terms. 

Let me now call to your attention 
a newspaper clipping under date of 


Pottstown, VPa., of a business 
tragedy which speaks for itself, 
Yours truly, 
This letter carried a current “told 


you-so” newspaper clipping, zinc-etched 
on its face, and brought a modicum of 
replies favorable and otherwise. It is 
reproduced in this article. 

A third letter will follow, giving (from 
a special Dun report) such facts with 
respect of the internal economy of the 
Pennsylvania concern ag are strictly 
literal and applicable in pointing the 
moral I would drive home, 

And this third letter may be followed 
by a fourth, but only if the material for 
it comes opportunely and is of basic 
value in reinforcing the moral of Busi- 
ness Insurance. 

Keeps List Ever in Mind 

It is my purpose to keep myself and 
my business before this list of one thou- 
sand live concerns—ag firms and cor- 
porations and as individuals. An aid 
to this is my card in the Cincinnati 
“Enquirer” once a week, 40 lines on the 
financial page. In this advertisement I 
stress life insurance as sustaining and 
upholding the American family, which 
is of greater importance than Business 
Insurance (Ethical Service again) and 
means, in its last analysis—Income,— 
the ultimate of insurance value. 

Thus, I expect to tie up life insurance 
per se, life insurance as per cent, and 
not principal, and life insurance as 
personality value in business. 

My plan in its fruition looks to the 
cumulative effect of the drive, and I 
believe that because of it more Business 
Insurance will be written. Business 
Insurance today is at its very best 
mere selfishness: Insurance itself is 
duty (sometimes a painful and too 


(Continued to page 43) 
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The Great Philosophers Said It: 





Duty: The pleasure a man of honor enjoys in the con- 
sciousness of having performed his duly ts a = | 
reward he pays himself for all his pains.— | 
La Bruyere. 

Education: The best education in the world ts that gol 
by struggling lo geta living.—Wendell Phillips. 

Gratitude: . It is a pleasure appropriate to man for him 
lo save a fellow-man, and gratilude is acquired 
in no better way.— Ovid. 

Genius: Genius is mainly an affair of energy.— 

Matthew Arnold. 


Health: Health lies in labor, and there is no royal road 
to it but through toil. 


Work: It is our actual work which determines our 
value.—George Bancroft. 

Help: God helps those who help themselves.—Sidney. 

Self Reliance: A person under the firm persuasion 
that he can command resources virtually has 
them.—Livy. 

Happiness: Happiness is not perfected until it is 
shared. 


"Twas True Then; ’Tis True Now. 


H. B. ROSEN 
NEW YORK 
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Inheritance Tax Insurance Sale Demonstration 





Two Fidelity Mutual Life Men Show How It Is Done 





George W. Porter, the Agent 


J. E. Poteet, the Prospect 


























G.W.P. Mr. Poteet, George Welling- 
ton Porter is my name, I am calling on 
you in reference to the important mat- 
ter about which I briefly wrote you a 
day or two ago. 

J.E.P. I am pleased to meet you 
Mr. Porter; won’t you sit down? [| re- 
call receiving your letter—as a matter 
of fact I read it with considerable in- 
terest. 


G.W.P. Mr. Poteet if this is an op- 
portune time and you can spare me a 
few minutes, I am sure what I have to 
say will be of intense interest to you. 
Possibly you may have some questions 
to ask. 


J.E.P. Mr. Porter, IT am very busy 
this morning and I don’t see how it is 
possible for me to spare the time neces- 
sary to give the matter proper atten- 
tion. 


G.W.P. I know you are a very busy 
man Mr. Poteet, but if I were to call 
on you a dozen times I would probably 
find you just as busy as now; as a mat- 
ter of fact it is only the busy man who 
ever accomplishes anything and it is de- 
cision that counts, therefore, can’t you 
give me a few moments now? 

J.E.P. All right Mr. Porter, I am 
open to conviction. I will give you a 
few minutes, but I will say frankly that 
unless you are prepared to prove con- 
clusively that the proposition in ques- 
tion is advantageous it will be a mutual 
waste of time and effort for us to dis- 
cuss it. ab} | 

Warns of Coming Direct Queries 

G.W.P. It is my desire to render 
you a real service, and I can best do so, 
in fact I can only do so, providing I 
gain your confidence, not only as to my 
ability to serve you but as to my busi- 
ness integrity. TI am a stranger to you, 
but I have had the pleasure of serving 
many prominent New Yorkers, among 
whom may be several you know. I will 
be pleased to give you the names. Fur- 
thermore, I may be required to ask you 
some questions that you may think are 
verging on the impertinent, but T as- 
sure you they will not be intended as 
such. 

J.E.P. I shall not take offense. 

G.W.P. Under the present national 
law and most all the state laws— estates 
of fair size must pay three separate and 
distinct taxes, viz—the federal estate 
tax to the National Government: the 
state inheritance tax to the state where- 
in the decedent resides; and the non- 
resident transfer taxes to states in 
which the decedent owned property at 
the time of his death. Please bear in 
mind that. regardless of what disposi- 
tion you have made by will of your 
estate it cannot pass in full to your 
heirs until] these taxes are naid in cash. 
Now, the question is. in what way are 
you going to provide sufficient ready 
money to meet these taxes? 

J.E.P. TI now hold sufficient liberty 
bonds to pay these taxes, Mr. Porter. 
and if these should not be sufficient, I 
have other securities ample for the pay- 
ment of the taxes. 

G.W.P. Yes, and you also have 
your home, perhaps’ several other 
pieces of improved real estate, but you 
would not like to think that one or all 
of these must be sold in order to realize 
funds with which to pay the taxes, 
would you? 


J.E.P. Certainly not, but I don’t get 
your point. 

Estate Can Lose All in Meeting Taxes 

G.W.P. Well, the point is this, your 
administrators or executors, of course, 
can use your securities or perhaps your 
real estate for the payment of these 
taxes, but in so doing it is depleting 
your estate and your principal is there- 
by being reduced. Your death might 
occur during the time of panic or a gen- 
eral financial depression when all se- 
curities and real estate are selling very 
much below their market or actual 
value. Now then, under these circum- 
stances, if your executors were com- 
pelled to realize quick funds, they 
naturally would be forced to dispose of 
your best securities first, and if sold on 
a declining market it might mean a 
loss of from ten to twenty per cent or 
more. For instance, you own Liberty 
bonds. Am I correct in assuming that 
you purchased them during the various 
bond drives? 

J.E.P. Yes, the bulk of them. 

G.W.P. And you probably paid par 
for most of them? 

J.E.P. Yes, that is correct. 

G.W.P. Well, if they had to be sold 
today, as you know, the loss would be 
from five to possibly fifteen per cent, 
How many Liberty bonds do you now 
own Mr. Poteet? 

J.E.P. Approximately $150,000. 

G.W.P. Well, here would be a loss of 
from $7,500 to $15,000 on this one se- 
curity alone. Other bonds might show 
a greater loss than these. 

J.E.P. Mr. Porter, I would like to 
inquire just what constitutes my gross 
estate and what exemptions, if any, I 
have therefrom. As I understand it, 
these taxes are based upon the net es- 
tate. Am I right? 

Gross Estate 

G.W.P. Yes, sir, that is correct. The 
law requires that the gross estate of 
any decedent shall first be determined 
by including the value at the time of 
his death of all property, real and per- 
sonal, tangible and intangible, wherever 
situated, to the extent of all real estate, 
goods, wares, merchandise, money, de- 
posits in banks, shares of stock, bonds, 
notes, credits, evidence of interest in 
property; also accrued interest on 
bonds, notes, etc., to the date of death: 
dividends on stock declared prior to the 
decedent’s death, but paid after his 
death, ete., ete. 

Net Estate Deductions 

Funeral and administrative expenses, 
claims against the estate, unpaid mort- 
gages, loss during settlement of the es- 
tate arising from fires, torm, ship 
wreck, theft, etc., where not covered 
by insurance Support during settle 
ment of the estate of those dependent 
on the decedent, as allowed by the law 
of the state under which his estat is 
being administrated; but not inco ne 
taxes or any state or inheritance tu 
Specific exemption of $50,000. Life in 
surance amounting to $40,000 if specific 
beneficiary is named, if made payable 
to the estate. No exemption is allowed 
under the Federal law. 

Due Date of Taxation 

When are taxes due? 

G.W.P. Federal taxes are due one 
year after the death of the decedent 
and if not paid within 180 days after 
due, a penalty of 6 per cent will be 
added. Under a recent ruling of the 
Treasury department, this time has 
been extended to three years, at the dis- 
cretion of the internal revenue collector. 


The tax is a lien on your gross estate 
for 10 years after your death and any 
and all of your gross estate may be sold 
at any time to pay these taxes. 

New York inheritance tax is due at 
the time of transfer. If paid within six 
months from the time of accrual a dis- 
count of 5 per cent will be allowed. If 
not paid within 18 months or after, in- 
terest at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum shall be added. - Necessary liti- 
gation or unavoidable delay reduces the 
penalty to 6 per cent until the cause of 
such delay has been removed. Your 
problem therefore, it seems to me, is to 
have enough cash available so that the 
taxes may be met as soon as possible 
and without loss through forced sales 
of investments. By having ready cash 
in hand, your executors can pay the 
New York state taxes within six 
months and thereby receive a discount 
of 5 per cent. This discount alone may 
be sufficient to pay one year’s premium 
on your coverage. 

There is only one way in which pay- 
ment of a definite amount can be guar- 
anteed to be available in full at your 
death, no matter when jt should occur, 
and that is through life insurance. 


Cites Woolworth Estate’s Embarrass- 
ment 

Almost every day we hear of estates 
which, through lack of ready cash, 
have been depleted through the require- 
ments of the federal and state inherit- 
ance taxes, The loss is not only one of 
capital but of the corresponding perma- 
nent income to the beneficiaries of the 
deceased. This is true of the estates 
of Henry Clay Frick and George W. 
Vanderbilt, also of the late F. W. Wool- 
worth. 

Here shows newspaper clipping as 
to the executors of the Woolworth es- 
tate mortgaging the Woolworth build- 
ing for $3,000,000 at 6 per cent interest, 
loan being made by The Prudential of 
Newark, to help pay inheritance taxes 
of $8,000,000. Mr. Poteet you are the 
operating head and own controlling in- 
terest in this business? 

J.E.P. Yes, I was the founder of 
this business, started it many years ago 
and have always been at the head of it 
and owned the controlling interest in it. 
The business has grown so rapidly that 
1 was compelled to incorporate it, some 
years ago. 

G. W.P. What is the amount of your 
capital stock Mr. Poteet? 
J.E.P. One million 

paid in. 

G.W.P. As you well know, all busi 
ness within the last year or more has 
been terribly upset largely due to labor 
problems, stringent money, over expan- 
sion in many instances, scarcity of raw 
materials as well as difficulty that has 
confronted the entire country in the in 
ability to move freight by the railroads 
Has your business been at all affected 
by reason of these conditions? 

J.E.P. Yes, we have practically 
been up against the same conditions. 

What Is Money Worth? 

G.W.P. I do not know whether you 
have been obliged to do so, Mr. Poteet, 
but many, many business men have 
been compelled to go to their deposit 
boxes and take out gilt-edge securities 
for the purpose of sale or hypotheca 
tion in order to raise money to keep 
their business running. By so doing it 
is Obvious that they have been using 
that which they believed would form a 
great bulk of their estate for the ben- 
efit of their family at their death. Of 
course, if the business continues suc- 


dollars, fully 


cessful, in time, the profits therefrom 
will repay the funds borrowed on se- 
curities, but suppose death should oc- 
cur before this money could be paid 
back, what would happen? While this 
insurance is to be taken out for a defi- 
nite purpose, it will still be a great 
value to your family even if at your 
death the tax should no longer be re 
quired. And if you should happen to 
be unfortunate in business, the insur- 
ance money will certainly then be of 
greater value to your beneficiaries, Mr. 
Poteet, will you please tell me what you 
consider your money worth to you in a 
business way? 

J.E.P. I think I am safe in saying 
about 10 per cent. 

G.W.P. Very well, would it not be 
good business on your part to arrange 
now for a cash payment at your death 
for sufficient money to cover these tax- 
es, if you can do 80 at a cost of from 
2 to 3 per cent and thus be able to use 
all the available cash in your business 
at 10 per cent or more? I wish to show 
you some figures that I have compiled 
which will clearly demonstrate to you 
that this protection will not cost you 
over 2 per cent per annum. Here shows 
ledger statement. 

Advice From Lawyer 


J.E.P. Mr. Porter I will admit that 
your arguments are interesting but be- 
fore making a definite decision, I would 
like to talk this over with my attorney. 

G. W.P. I naturally assume that you 
will desire to talk this over with your 
lawyer, Mr. Poteet, but after all, isn’t 
that a secondary consideration? It 
seems to me that the most important 
thing is to determine at this time 
whether you are physically able to se 
cure this protection. You look to be in 
excellent health and I have no doubt 
but that policy will be issued to you 
without any difficulty However, we 
can never ascertain this definitely until 
the doctors make an examination of 
you. We can decide the amount later 
and you then can discuss details with 
your lawyer, but first let’s see if you 
can get it. I feel sure that your lawyer 
will recommend this move for you and 
in this connection let me say that Mr. 
Elihu Root, than whom there is no 
greater lawyer or a clearer thinker in 
the United States has stated, that in his 
opinion “the best, and, indeed, almost 
the only practical way of guarding 
against the possible ruinous loss of a 
forced sale of securities for the purpose 
of paying the various estate and inheri- 
tance taxes which are being imposed 
nowadays, is by life insurance, which, 
for a moderate annual payment, would 
insure the sum necessary to pay uch 
taxes without the sacrifice of securi- 
ties.” 

I am a lawyer by profession, being a 
member of the Pennsylvania and New 
York bars, and I have made an exhaust- 
ive study of this subject. Furthermore, 
[ have very interesting and helpful 
charts and digests of the Federal and 
States Laws, which I will be pleased to 
place at your disposal without any 
charge. The information that you will 
gain thereby will be probably fuller and 
more satisfactory to you than that which 
your own lawyer can furnish, for the 
reason that he probably has not gone 
into the subject as thoroughly as I 
have, 

Not for the purpose of influencing 
yvour decision in the matter, but in order 
to present actual facts, I wish to say 
that hundreds of prominent business 
men all over the country have already 
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taken out insurance to provide for these 
taxes and notably among them being: 
J. P. Morgan, $2,500,000 coverage; H. 
P. Davison, of the Morgan firm, $2,500,- 
000; Percy Rockefeller, $1,000,000; F. 
A. Vanderlip, former president of the 
National City Bank, $1,000,000; Julius 
Rosenwald, president Sears-Roebuck, 
Chicago, $1,500,000. Various members 
of the Dupont family, aggregating over 
$4,000,000, and others whom I can name, 
jin amounts varying from a quarter of a 
million to over a million dollars. 

Do you know that today Dun and 
Bradstreet include in their commercial 
reports the amount of life insurance 
carried by corporations as well as indi- 
viduals? 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, probably 
the largest banking institution in the 
country, has stated that “most business 
men of necessity have only a limited 
amount of their capital in liquid or 
quickly realizable form and _ through 
the absorption by the inheritance taxes 
their business may find itself with in- 
sufficient current capital to continue 
operation after their death.” 

Amount of Coverage 

J.E.P. Mr. Porter, how much insur- 
ance would be necessary for me to take 
to cover these taxes? 

G.W.P. That depends entirely upon 
the size of your estate, Mr. Poteet, and 
the amount of non-resident transfer 
taxes which must be paid. Have you 
any objections in telling me the approx- 
imate amount of your gross estate to- 
day? 

J. Ei. P. 
$1,000,000. 

G.W.P. A one hundred thousand 
dollar policy should be sufficient to 
cover federal, New York State and your 
non-resident transfer taxes, Mr. Poteet. 

J.E.P. To whom would you suggest 
that this insurance be payable, Mr. 
Porter? 

G.W.P. That is a question, Mr. Po- 
teet, that you may wish to take up with 
your lawyer, however, my suggestion 
would be that you designate your trust 
company as beneficiary trustee, Your 


I should say approximately 


lawyer can subsequently draw up an 
agreement for you with the trust com- 
pany setting forth that it shall receive 
the money at your death for the pur- 
pose of paying the taxes, etc. Also it 
might be wise to set forth in your will 
that the insurance is payable to the 
trustee for this purpose. In any event 
you can change the beneficiary any time 
you desire and if upon consultation with 
your lawyer you decide to make a 
change, it can be easily done. Mr. Po- 
teet, you have here a million dollar in- 
vestment, probably you carry that 
amount of fire protection on goods, 
wares, merchandise, buildings, etc., is 
that so? 


J.E.P. Yes, we carry a full line of 
fire insurance protection, approximately 
that amount. 


Earning Power Is Greatest Asset 


G.W.P. Have you ever realized as 
head of this business and the principal 
owner what might happen to the busi- 
ness in the event of your premature 
death? The answer, as shown today by 
many of the best thinkers in the com- 
mercial world, is for you to protect your 
interest in this large business which 
you have created and at the same time 
to safeguard your family’s interest, at 
your death. You must admit, Mr. Po- 
teet, that the greatest asset possibly 
that you possess is your earning power. 
Let this cease and the business may 
cease with it. Now, Mr. Poteet, I am 
confident that your answer to all these 
questions is yes. I am going to ask you 
for your signature to an application 
sufficient to give you the coverage 
needed. In order to assist me in this 
matter, it will require an examination 
which will take a very few minutes of 
your time. Let me have the doctor call 
upon you tomorrow at your office at 
10:30? 

J.E.P. Well, Mr. Porter, I am afraid 
that I cannot arrange it for tomorrow 
morning as I expect to be very busy— 
hesitates a moment or two thinking— 
what about the day after tomorrow, 
that might suit me better? 

G.W.P. Of course, that would be 


satisfactory to me, Mr. Poteet, but you 
and I may not be here the day after to- 
morrow. Furthermore, as you know, 
delays are dangerous. Now while I 
don’t want to insist upon your examina- 
tion tomorrow, may I not with all pro- 
priety suggest that you let it stand for 
tomorrow morning and get it over with? 
I am sure that in so doing you will have 
great ease of mind. By the way, Mr. 
Poteet, what is your date of birth? 
J.E.P. December 31, 1869. 


Change of Age 

G.W.P. Oh, by jove, that is interest- 
ing. And it is mighty important too. 
Do you realize that for insurable pur- 
poses your age changes today? 

J.E.P. What difference does that 
make? 

G.W.P. A great deal of difference. 
It will save you approximately $4,000 
or $5,000 in premiums. For instance, 
the premium is based on your entry age. 
Now, if that application is not signed to- 
day, Mr. Poteet, it means you have to 
pay an increased sum and in the aggre- 
gate it is going to amount to some- 
thing. It may be say $145, and in a 
twenty-year period your money at even 
5 per cent compound interest would 
show you a cost of $4,000 or $5,000 
more. You can do ag you please. But 
if you want to save $4,000 or $5,000, you 
can do so by signing this application to- 
day and having it settled and getting it 
off your mind, 

J.E.P. You are asking me for my 
signature—I do not know much about 
your company. 

G.W.P. Mr. Poteet, you don’t know 
about the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, a company that has been 
in existence for forty years, one of the 
most conservatively managed com- 
panies in the United States, and one of 
the best! It is the company I carry my 
own insurance in. There is not an in- 
surance company in the United States 
with a better reputation. By the way, 
where do you keep your bank deposit? 

J.E.P. Corn Exchange Bank. 

G.W.P. Well, if size meant strength 
to you, I should think you would keep 


your deposit in the National City Bank. 
Yet, you can give me a check payable 
to the Fidelity, on the Corn Exchange 
Bank, and we will take it. We do not 
look at the bank, we want to see the 
signature. The signature is what 
counts; not the bank. I can name many 
men, prominent men in New York City, 
that have their limit of Fidelity Mutual. 
Let us close. 


J.E.P. Is this thing absolutely bind- 
ing? 

G.W.P. Yes, it is. I assume you are 
a business man and I am not wasting 
your time and mine. You want this pro- 
tection. You want it as soon as you can 
get it. By the way, I want to ask you 
this—you want to bind the company as 
soon as possible, do you not? If it is 
convenient to you—I do not insist upon 
it—it is for your protection and service 
—let me have a check for the first 
year’s premium. I will give you the 
company’s receipt and you make out 
the check to the Fidelity. Why? As 
soon ag you are passed by the physi- 
cians here and O.K.’d by the medical 
department, you are covered. And if 
your death should occur between the 
time that policy is issued and the time 
it is delivered to you, your estate will 
receive $100,000. Mr. Levering, in the 
Equitable Building, not long ago made 
application for $750,000. He was passed 
and accepted. The agent did not ask 
him for a payment; perhaps he thought 
he was such a big man, was as good as 
gold, or perhaps he was timid about it, 
I do not know. The application was 
accepted, the policies were issued, but 
before they could be delivered by the 
agent, just a few hours before, Mr. Lev- 
ering died and his estate lost $750,000. 
Now, for your protection I would sug- 
gest that you let me have a check, si- 
multaneously with the signing of this 
application, for your first premium. 

J.E.P. I recall that case clearly. I 
guess we will close this thing up. I 
decided after I read it to do this very 
thing. 

G.W.P. You will make no mistake. 
Sign your name here, on the dotted 
line. 

















How I Sell Inheritance Tax Insurance 








By Gifford T. Vermillion, Mutual Life, Milwaukee 




















Mr. Vermillion is one of the most suc- 
cessful salesmen of insurance on the m- 
heritance tax argument. So far in 1920 
he has paid for more than $1,000,000. The 
accompanying article is written im his 
characteristic fashion, giving the line of 
talk he has found effective with his large 
clients. ; 

In selling inheritance tax life insur- 
ance I believe one can render a great 
service to men of wealth and I always 
fee] that after having sold a man a pol- 
icy to protect his estate and provide 
one hundred cents cash on the dollar to 
pay the inheritance taxes which will be 
exacted from his estate that I am ren- 
dering him a service equal to any which 
can be given by a banker or lawyer. I 
am charging him nothing for that serv- 
ice, relying upon my product for my 
remuneration. 

Wealthy men have two sources of in- 
come—from securities and investments 
or his particular business, and personal 
earnings which are brain earnings. The 
brain earnings should be capitalized so 
that death will not decrease the in- 
come. When the income is derived 
from securities and investments, which 
are exposed to business reverses, the 
income from the securities should be in- 
sured as well as the brain income. A 
man can take more chances in invest- 
ments if he is anchored by insurance 
to protect his family, estate and credi- 
tors. He is justified in making what- 


ever use of his income he deems best 
if he has properly protected himself 
against loss on his plans through death. 

One of the first things I say to my 
prospect (and I never call upon him 
without having considerable informa- 
tion regarding him) is this: 

“Mr. Blank, suppose you owed a debt 
or had undertaken an obligation that in- 
volved from 5 per cent to 25 per cent 
of your entire estate and that human 
ingenuity had not devised a scheme to 
wipe out the debt during your life time, 
but that it would be the first obligation 
of the estate after your death; if such 
a condition confronted you, wouldn't 
you give it very serious thought?” 

His answer invariably is “Yes.” 

“Now, Mr. Blank, that is exactly your 
condition today with regard to the in- 
heritance tax. Perhaps your first 
thought is liquid securities, but that 
would require a large sum of money 
tied up and laying aside the principal 
sum which might at some future date 
be used for a business venture. Fortu- 
nately, life insurance has devised a 
plan by which you may protect yourself 
against the need for the cold cash, and, 
by the way, Mr. Blank, it is today the 
only one hundred cents on the dollar 
cash that you can buy, and buy it for 
3 per cent or 4 per cent per year of the 
entire amount instead of laying aside 
the total sum in securities for the tax. 

“About ten days after your death an 




















going to your home, wearing a uniform 
and gold braided cap across the front 
of which are the words ‘Internal Rev- 
enue Collector.’ Your little daughter 
Marjorie, the oldest of your four chil- 
dren, will answer the door. Marjorie 
ushers him into the drawing room; goes 
up stairs; tells her mother that a police- 
man is downstairs to see her. Mrs. 
Blank comes down and the Revenue Off 
cer says politely: ‘Mrs. Blank I am 
sorry to have to intrude upon you at a 
time when you are jin such an unhappy 
state of mind due to your recent be- 
reavement, but there are some inexor- 
able laws which compel my visit to 
notify you that the Government requires 
you to pay into the Revenue Depart- 
ment within a year $110,000 cash as 
inheritance tax upon the estate of your 
deceased husband, failure to pay sub- 
jecting you to severe penalty.’ 

“The revenue - officer continues by 
saying he appreciates that this may 
cause considerable inconvenience, to 
say nothing of sacrifice, but there is no 
alternative and the money must be 
forthcoming within the specified time. 

“Mrs. Blank gasps: ‘Where in the 
world are we going to get $110,000 in 
cash,’ and she turns to one of the boys 
who happens to be in the room and 
says: ‘Donald, run up and get Daddy’s 
strong-box,’ remarking to the revenue 
officer that Mr. Blank’s strong-box that 


he had jin the safe at his place of busi- 
ness happens to be in the house at this 
particular time. Mrs. Blank opens the 
strong-box and after a moment ex- 
claims: ‘Isn’t it a pity. Look at these 
excellent securities some of which It 
will become necessary to hypothecate 
or sacrifice in order to pay this sum of 
money when if they could be allowed 
to mature some of them in only two 
years would be worth so much more 
than I can realize on them now.’ 
The Grand Climax 

“She goes on down through the 
papers in the box and at the bottom 
discovers a document: ‘What's this?’— 
‘Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York Policy contract for $150,000.’ 
She turns it over and reads a pencil 
memorandum: ‘Mama, about ten days 
after I am gone, there will be a man out 
here from the Revenue Department, 
asking you for $110,000 cash. Here it 
is, and a little left over.’” 

Practically every big case of inherit- 
ance insurance is different and hag to 
be handled to suit the prospect. I main- 
tain inheritance tax charts up to date 
of every state in the Union including 
the Federal and always cut out clippings 
in the daily newspapers that pertain to 
the settlement of an estate in which it 
quotes the amount of inheritance taxes. 
I have also found that it is a very good 
idea to get in touch with the executor or 
administrator of an estate and find out 
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from him whether or not they are hav- 
ing a hard time realizing sufficient cash 
to pay the taxes. There happens to be 
an estate in Milwaukee at the present 
time appraised by the inheritance tax 
counsel of the State of Wisconsin at 
very close to $1,000,000 and the heirs 
are having considerable difficulty at 
this time with money so tight and the 
banks charging 7% per cent to 8 per 
cent for it and | am using this case with 
my prospects to excellent advantag». 
I believe the psychology of this particu- 
lar thing is worth a great deal more 
than any one thing the salesman can 
use because of the fact that invariably 
my prospect will know the deceased per- 
son personally or know of him and it 
will make him do some pretty fast 
thinking. 
Thought He Had Lost Case 

I had a case the first part of January 
which was most interesting. This pros- 
pect’s age was changing on February 
6th and I finally got him to agree to 
the examination and apply for $50,000. 
Incidentally, I had $150,000 issued on 
him, knowing the man was worth at 
least $2,000,000, having ascertained this 
before calling upon him and a pretty 
good idea as to where the $2,000,000 
was and how it was tied up. After his 
examination, which was o. k., I wrote 
him a letter to that effect and told him 
that I was going to have $150,000 issued. 
I happened to run into him in the bank 
a few days after he received my letter 
and before the policies had returned from 
the Home Office and he told me he had 
received my letter and that he was sure 
all he wanted was $50,000. JI told him 
that I was going to have it issued any- 
how because the papers had gone to 
New York and he could reject it if he 
saw fit, but that I had other things I 
wanted to explain to him which I would 
do at the time of delivering the policies 
to him. I want to mention here that 
after I have a prospect examined and 
he passes our examination I always 
write him a letter advising him that 
our doctors have found him all right 
and congratulate him upon passing our 
rigid examination. This makes a great 
hit with him because every man after 
he attains a certain point in life thinks 
a great deal more of his health than 
anything else. 

The morning I went out to see him 
to deliver the policy he was in a very 
pessimistic mood and started to preach 
to me about the panic cf 1892 which he 
went through and that in the next ten 
days we were going to go through a 
terrible panic worse than that of 
1892. He said he would have to lay 
off his entire organization because he 
would not have the money to keep them 
and after rambling on for some ten or 
fifteen minutes, I wouldn’t have given 
five cents for my chances to deliver 
any of the business. He received a long 
distance telephone call in the midst of 
his pessimistic talk, which was from the 
United States Steel Corporation at 
Gary, Ind., telling him that they were 
shipping 20,000 tons of sheet steel 
to him on that day, of which material 
he was much in need in order to turn 
out orders on his books. He turned 
around from the ’phone rather calmly 
with a smile on his face and I took 
advantage of the opportunity and went 
at him strong. In substance this is 
what I said: 


“Look here, R. H.” calling him by 
his first initials as I knew him quite 
well, “I hope to goodness you are right 
and that we do have this panic because 
if we do I will have an enormous busi- 
ness. You just stop and think what 
would happen to your estate if you die 
during this panic without sufficient 
cash. Men die at the wrong time and 
very few men I have known have ever 
died with any cash on hand, because 
they are always planning and figuring 
to accomplish things in the near future. 
This is what brings them success. That 
is why they die at the wrong time, with- 
out having cash on hand. Sudden death 
brings bills to pay, current expenses, 
administrator expenses, worry for the 


heirs, uncertainty, and a long period of 
nerve-wearing risk. Your liabilities to- 
day are quite large. You know what I 
told you about ten days after your death 
the Government man calling at your 
house for so much in cash. Incidental- 
ly, the government man is going to tell 
your wife that before I can give you or 
let you have the $2,000,000 which your 
husband has left, you will have to give 
me about $275,000 in cash and your wife 
becomes frantic upon hearing this news. 
That is the position you are going to 
put her in and just imagine yourself in 
the same place. You have just recently 
had an experience with your mother’s 
estate which you inherited and you ha‘ 
to raise sufficient cash so that you could 
get hold of that estate and eventually 
leave jt to your family. I have got 
the only one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar cash you can buy. Now, I see, R. 
H. that I haven’t half enough insurance 
issued for you and I am going back to 
the office and wire the company for an- 
other $100,000.” He said to me: “Oh! 
Goodness no. This $150,000 is all 1 
want.” I stopped right there and told 
him to call his treasurer and give me 
his check for approximately $7,000. 
When I got back to my office I wired 
the Company to issue another $50,000 
subject to the necessary requirements. 
The policy came on and, in the mean- 
time, he had just purchased a new home 
which cost him considerable money and 
I had received information that he did 
not contemplate paying cash for it; so 
on the strength of that I delivered the 
extra $50,000 to him, making a total of 
$200,000 when he wanted only $50,000. 


Using the “Will” Idea 


Another opening I sometimes use de- 
pending, of course, upon the prospect, 
is by telling him that his will has been 
changed by the United States Govern- 
ment and various states. This as a 
rule excites curiosity. I immediately 
then show him an illustrative estate of 
a man whom he knows or knows of in 
the community where his will had been 
changed because of the inheritance tax 
exacted upon the estate at his death, 
the bequests falling 25 per cent short 
because of the sacrifice in securities and 
the amount of the tax paid. Then | 
show him my inheritance tax charts, il- 
lustrating the amount of tax his heirs 
will have to pay. 

He does not have to tell me how 
much he is worth because he can fig- 
ure it out from the charts himself. I 
then show him the penalty exacted by 
the State he lives in and the Govern- 
ment if the tax is not paid within 
eighteen months after his death, also 
calling attention to the fact that a dis- 
count of 5 per cent is allowed for the 
tax if paid within a short period after 
death. “These taxes must be paid by 
the executor in cash. Now, how will 
you provide for their payment. With 
cash so necessary and vital to the con- 
duct of your business it would not, of 
course, be good business judgment to 
leave a large amount of it inactive for 
the purpose of paying the tax; neither 
would it be good business judgment to 
take these splendid liquid securities of 
yours—that stock—those bonds—and 
have them used for this purpose and 
sacrificed at the present low market. 
You have, of course, made your will. 
You may possibly have arranged, as a 
great many have, to have ail or part of 
your estate held in trust for your im- 
mediate family, or for your wife to have 
a life interest and at her death the es- 
tate to be divided among the other 
heirs, in other words, you have care- 
fully considered what disposition you 
want made of your estate at your death, 
but you have made no provision by 
which your wishes can he ec?rried out 
so that the Government p> \ , ite taxes 
will be paid, thus enab" - 4° ‘r execu- 
tor to make a dispositi * yu.” estate 
to your heirs. The mos... al and eco- 
nomic method to fortify your estate 
against these—is life insurance for an 
amount to pay them.” 


The one fact upon which every argu- 
ment on this subject is based is that, ac- 


cording to the Federal and state laws, 
when death occurs, the estate must find 
cash with which to pay these taxes. 
Then the question arises: “How can 
these taxes be best provided for with- 
out disturbing or embarrassing the es- 
tate?” It is my business to show him 
that life insurance is the best and most 
economic way to provide the money. 
The tax is to be paid out of the body 
of the estate before distribution. He is 
thinking and planning about the pay- 
ment of his income tax, his excess profit 
tax, or other unusually big payments. 
These, of course, he is meeting because 
he is here to plan and take care of 
his affairs, but if in these uncertain 
times he were to die the splendid estate 
of his which he has spent a lifetime in 
building up will become confronted im- 
mediately with inheritance taxes which 


must be paid before any distribution can 
take place. 


If they are not paid within the 
eighteen months after death the collec- 
tor will, unless there is cause for fur- 
ther delay, commence proceedings in 
the United States Court to sell property 
under judgment. 


In enlightening my prospect on the 
various phases of the inheritance tax 
situation I believe that I am rendering 
him an excellent service. Practically all 
of my business is on this one subject 
and the fact that I have paid for in 
round numbers $1,000,000 of life insur- 
ance up to date so far this year proves 
to me that it igs an excellent field for 
the life insurance man who is willing 
to make himself a student of inheritance 
taxes. 











The Questions Which Agents Ask | 


of a Life Insurance Company - 





By Henry Moir, Second Vice-Pres. and Actuary, Home Life 











What are the main questions that 
agents ask? This I am supposed to 
answer; and in a general way the re- 
ply is that they are as varied as the 
mentality of the men, 


We find one agent a_ philosopher, 
taking a speculative and spiritual view 
of life; he is ever seeking for informa- 
tion, and sometimes his questions are 
hard, because he brings a quick alert 
mind to a scientific subject, yet lacks 
the fundamental training. His wishes 
are complex, but interesting. Another 
agent is a big business man who cuts 
out all minor difficulties and goes to 
the centre of the large issues. He 
studies the Home Office rules with 
care, reads up all that is useful to him 
on business insurance, taxation, and 
other cognate subjects, and asks as few 
questions as possible. These are the 
most successful agents and when they 
ask a question it is an important one, 
always for information which will be 
useful in their day-to-day labors. They 
select their own business and always 
clear away all doubtful points in the 
early stages of soliciting any prospect. 
If the prospect has been rejected else- 
where, or if he has any impairments, 
such an agent quickly learns it—sub- 
mits the facts to the home office—and 
at once finds out whether he should 
devote time and attention to the case, 
or go and seek for another one. Such 
are the most useful questions an agent 
can ask, 


But when we come down to the rank 
and file of the agents, probably the 
most common question is: “Why is not 
John Jones a standard risk?” Some- 
times the remonstrance is not ex- 
pressed so mildly. It may be “John 
Jones is a first class fellow. Why in 
thunder don’t you issue a_ standard 
policy?” 

In many cases we can answer this 
question to their satisfaction; but not 
always. When the information is ob- 
tained from John Jones himself, or 
when it relates to his build, his family 
history, or his past illnesses, the 
question may be a simple one. But 
sometimes the information is obtained 
from confidential sources, and difficul- 
ties arise in satisfying the agent 
without publishing information which 


should not be given. For example, it 
is not desirable to tell agents even in 
confidence that we believe the habits 
of John Jones have been doubtful and 
loose—whether recently or in the past. 
This is an important feature in the se- 
lection of a risk; and it is quite com- 
mon for bankers and business men to 
write letters stating that they have 





known John Jones for ten years and 
that they have never known him to be 
intoxicated or to use liquors to excess; 
also, that they believe him to be a 
worthy, outstanding member of the 
community Such letters are easy to 
obtain when John Jones chances to be 
a well-to-do man with a good business 
and a big bank account. Moreover, 
the letters are written in all sincerity. 
It is true that they have never seen 
the man intoxicated, also that he is a 
genial good fellow, and a worthy busi- 
ness man. But if one truthful neigh- 
bor has seen John Jones intoxicated 
twice in the last two months, there is 
no evidence whatever in the statement 
of a hundred others who did not see 
him in that state. The testimony of 
one is better than the testimony of 
the hundred. 

Such rules of evidence are forgotten 
by the agent who is influenced by his 
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natural desire to complete the busi- 
ness. These cases are hard both upon 
the agent and the Home Office; for 
the reviewing officers want to accept 
all the good average business that is 
submitted. The writer’s experience 
shows that if an agent, or agency man, 
is an active member of the reviewing 
committee, he is more strict in his de- 
cisions than a well balanced medical 
director or trained home office man. 

On the whole agents are alert and 
sensible. They can understand an ex- 
planation of scientific points to an ex- 
tent which is sometimes amazing. Suc- 
cessful agents all have one character- 
istic which is common to the business 
—namely, persistence; and they often 
come back time and time again with 
the same question couched in a differ- 
ent way. If they were not persistent 
they could not write life insurance in 
the volume they do, and when such re- 
iterated questions come to the Home 
Office they occasionally cause a slight 
feeling of irritation, but this soon dies 
away if he who answers the question 
has any sense of humor and can see 
the point as the other fellow sees it. 
A good answer can only be given if the 
writer of the reply is in sympathy 
with the questioner. 





Miss Leonora M. Cowick, formerly 
president of the New England and Wo- 
men’s Life Underwriters Association, is 
making a success as manager of the 
Women’s Department of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

Miss E. Constance Woodward, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
one of the most brilliant women in life 
insurance, has had a very successful 
year. ” 


Japanese Make Good Insurance Agents 


The traits of industry, intelligence 
and mental agility characteristic of the 
Japanese make them good insurance 
agents. Many of these agents are with 
the New York Life (which is doing 
some business in Japan, by the way, 
and which country was visited recently 
by President Darwin P. Kingsley); and 
it is not unusual to see pictures of Jap- 
anese agents in New York Life “Bulle- 


tins,” demonstrating that they have 
scored unusual production achieve- 
ments. 


An inspector of agencies who has had 
considerable experience with the Jap- 
anese, F. A. Wickett, of the New York 
Life in San Francisco, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this month: “My 
experience with Japanese as agents 
has been most favorable. They catch 
on to the business quickly and are hard 
workers. The agents with whom I have 
dealt personally have all been prompt 
in their settlements—indeed, they have 
given us little if any trouble.” 


The EKastern Underwriter asked Wil- 
liam K. Otani, of the New York Life, in 
Yakima, Wash., to tell its readers how 
he became a seller of insurance. Mr. 
Otani, whose letter head carries the 
words “Interpreter and Business Ad- 
viser,” did so. 

“One day an American said to me: 
‘Bill, the best way to succeod in Amer- 
ica is to start in business for yourself. 
Get out hustling as a salesman even if 
you have to sell shoe strings for a 
nickel.’ 

“IT wish some one had told me that 
before because I saw right away that I 
had wasted fifteen years in this coun- 
try (I came over in 1905) as a wage- 
earner, But he only told me half of it. 
I looked around and found there are 
thousands of salesmen—some gelling oil 
stock, some real estate, many other 
things, but as I am Japanese I wanted 
to sell something to Japanese and satis- 


fy my customer and make friendship 
while Iam making good commission for 
myself. I knew that oi] stock and real 
estate salesmen did not give customers 
100 per cent satisfaction always; but I 
knew that life insurance salesmen gave 
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100 per cent satisfaction always. That 
is why I became agent for New York 
Life about six months ago. 

“I am glad I did so. Insurance future 
is simply great as our Japanese people 
of nowadays are not like those of ten 
years ago. They all love this country, 
intend to stay here, to make this their 
home; therefore, they send for their 
wives and raise families here. After 
that they think about their future pro- 
tection, insurance, just as Americans 


do; sO my work as insurance seller 
looks bright for future. My territory is 
farming country and I sell mostly to 
Japanese farmers. They like endow- 
ment policies best, as they look at it 
just like saving money in bank. 

“All Japanese in this country know 
something about life insurance and be- 
lieve in it.” 





WHEN THE HOME RUNS FADE 





Will “Babe” Ruth Follow Tenney and 
Other Athletes Into Life 
Insurance? 





What is “Babe” Ruth going to do 
when age makes his going so heavy that 
he will not be able to get around the 
bases? If he follows the example of 
many other famous athletes, profession- 
al as well as amateurshe will go into 
life insurance. 

Of the ball players who are making a 
success in the insurance game Fred 
Tenney probably leads all the rest. At 
one time every fan in the country knew 
him. He joined the life insurance fra- 
ternity by writing applications for the 
J.D. E. Jones Agency in Boston. Jones, 
by the way, is one of the best of the 
tennis players, and Tilden, the interna- 
tional champion, is one of his agents. 





H. B. Rosen’s Writings 


Harry B. Rosen, the world’s most 
successful life insurance agent, wrote 
and paid for $30,000,000 of business the 
first six months of 1920. It is doubtful 
if any man will ever match this record 
in a similar period. 

‘arly this month Mr. Rosen wrote 4 
policy on Senator Harding's life. 

For some weeks Mr. Rosen has vol- 
untarily let down in his production, and 
he told The Eastern Underwriter he 
did not contemplate trying to break any 
record for the last half of 1920. 
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Various Angles of the’ Field Man’s Work as Viewed by the Actuary 





By Percy C. H. Papps, Mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 


























In accepting the invitation to write 
an article upon some topi: which will 
assist the agent in selling the policy or 
in understanding the poiicy the writer 
is taking the liberty of touching upon 
several more or less unrelated subjects, 
all of which, however, have some rela- 
tion to an agent’s daily work. 

The Best Policy 

Not infrequently an actuary is asked 
by an agent which is the best policy. 
Some agents will argue in favor of the 
ordinary life; others of ihe twenty pay- 
ment life, and still some favor the en- 
dowment policies. The fact should not 
be lost sight of that if premium rates 
are properly loaded and if in the case 
of a participating company the dividend 
formula is properly constructed, any 
one policy at any age is the exact 
equivalent of any other policy at the 
same age. So far as the individual 
policyholder is concerned it may very 
well be that one plan of insurance is 
more suited to his requivements than 
another, but to condemn a twenty pay- 
ment life policy, for exaraple, merely 
because in some cases an ordinary life 
policy is preferable indicates lack of 
understanding or deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. 

The Abstractor 

The so-called “abstracto:” has one 
general line of attack. He gets hold of 
an individual’s policies and, in all prob- 
ability, he will find that some are on 
the limited payment life or endowment 
plan. The usual advice given is to sur- 
render such policies, invest the pro- 
ceeds at interest and take new insur- 
ance on the ordinary life plan for the 
difference between the amount of insur- 
ance involved and the amount of the 
cash values. An abstract which recent- 
ly came to the writer’s attention con- 
tains several pages of arguments as to 
the inadvisability of holding limited 
payment life policies for the reason that 
the insured is, particularly when the 
policies become paid-up, carrying 80 
much of his own insurance. The point 
was emphasized that even after all 
premiums had been paid the insured 
was still paying a yearly amount for 
his insurance represented by the in- 
terest which the company earned on the 
reserve. Following several pages of 
this sort of argument were sheets show- 
ing for each policy held such particu- 
lars as the date of issue, the amount of 
insurance, the amount of the premium, 
etc., and a table showing the full re- 
serve value of the policy up to age 96. 
It was difficult to see how this particu- 
lar abstract could have been of any 
value to the insured, although it was 
worth $100 of the insured’s money to 
the abstractor. 


One interesting thing about the ar- 
guments used by these abstractors is 
the fact that all the specious argu- 
ments which they use in condemning 
the limited payment life policy, for ex- 
ample, apply to some extent to the or- 
dinary life policy. This will be re- 
ferred to later in describing the nature 
and function of the policy reserve. In- 
cidentally, it may be mentioned that 
the abstractor is not in business for 
his health. The sole function of mu- 
tual insurance companies is to provide 
insurance at cost, and, since the policy- 
holders themselves pay the full cost of 
their insurance, it follows that the pol- 
icyholders, as a class, are increasing 
the cost of their insurance by the exact 
amount of the fees which they are pay- 
ing to the abstractor. The actuary is 
sometimes asked by an agent whether 
it would not be advisable to have a 


client surrender an old policy and re- 
place it with new insurance. While 
there are some few exceptions, it may 
be stated, in a general way, that inas- 
much as such transaction benefits the 
agent to the extent of the commission 
on the new insurance and does not in- 
crease the insurance protection of the 
policyholder such transactions must in 
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the aggregate add to the cost of the 
policyholders’ insurance. It will gen- 
erally be found that if a policyholder 
has a form of contract which is not 
particularly suited to his needs, the 
company will be willing to change the 
form of the contract under proper con- 
ditions. Under such circumstances, an 
agent can well afford to have such a 
change made rather than write new in- 
surance. The friendship and satisfac- 
tion of the policyholder will probably 
be worth more to the agent in the long 
run than the commission on the new 
insurance which he might have written 
at the expense of having the policyhold- 
cr feel that he had made a mistake in 
the first plan of insurance which he 
had chosen, 
Nature and Function of Policy Reserve 
The most obvious pian of life insur- 
ance is to charge each year a premium 
sufficient only to provide for payment of 
the claim, if the insured’s death occurs 
within the year; in other words, to 
charge what is known as the natural 
premium according to the age of the 
insured at the beginning of each year. 
According to the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and 3 per cent in- 
terest the natural premium for age 35 


for $1,000 insurance is $8.68. At age 
36 it is $8.81. This premium steadily 
increases with advancing age. At age 


85 the premium is $228.69 for $1,000 in- 
surance. It reaches a maximum of 
$970.87 which is the amount that would 
have to be paid at age 95; for, accord- 
ing to the mortality table, death is sure 
to occur between ages 95 and 96. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the natural pre- 
miums become prohibitive at old ages a 
corresponding uniform level] premium is 
charged and at age 35 this net, or math- 
ematical, premium for $1,000 insurance 
on the ordinary life plan is $21.08. Just 
so soon ag the principle of level pre- 
mium is introduced a so-called reserve 
becomes necessary. This reserve per- 
forms two functions. In the first place, 
if death occurs the Company has the 
amount of the reserve to apply towards 
the payment of the claim so that the 


net amount at risk is always the dif- 
ference between the face of the policy 
and the reserve. Under an crdinary life 
policy issued at age 35 the reserve at 
the end of the first year is $12.88 per 
$1,000 insurance so that the amount at 
risk is only $987.12. As stated above, 
the natural premium at age 35 is $8.68 
per $1,000, so that the cost of providing 
insurance for the net amount at risk 
is $8.58. Since the net premium of 
$21.08 is paid at the beginning of the 
year there remains, after providing for 
the cost of insurance, $12.50. Interest | 
on this amount at 3 per cent is 38c 
so that the $12.50 together with the 38c 
just equals the reserve of $12.88 at the 
end of the year. 

It is only by reason of the increase 
in reserve, which produces the decreas- 
ing amount at risk, that it is possible 
to carry out the contract with a level 
premium of $21.08. In spite of the fact 
that the natural premium is increasing 
with the age of the insured the maxi- 
mum cost of insurance during the whole 
history of an ordinary life policy taken 
out at age 35 is $41.78 in the sixtieth 
year. This is considerably in excess 
of the net premium of $21.08; but in 
addition to decreasing the amount at 
risk the reserve performs another 
function, namely, earning of interest to 
supplement the net premium. For ex- 
ample, the cost of insurance in the six- 
tieth year measured at the beginning 
of the year is $41.78, as stated above, 
or $20.70 more than the net premium. 
On the other hand, $27.66 1s earned by 
way of interest in the sixtieth year. 
This is $6.96 more than is required to 
make up, together with the net pre- 
mium, the cost of the insurance and 
this $6.96 represents the increase in the 
reserve between the end of the fifty- 
ninth and sixtieth years. 

Tracing the history of an crdinary life 
policy issued at age 35 it is interesting 
to notice that in the twenty-fourth year 
and thereafter the natural premium to 
provide $1,000 insurance is greater than 
the net level premium at age 35. The 
cost of providing the insurance, namely, 
the natural premium multiplied by the 
net amount at risk, is greater than the 
net level premium in the thirty-fifth 
year and thereafter. From this time on 
some portion of the interest earned is 
required to meet the cost of insurance, 
the balance being available to meet the 
increase jn the reserve. It is also in- 
teresting to notice that in the forty- 
second year and thereafter the amount 
earned by way of interest is greater 
than the net premium. 

Ten Year Group Illustration 

The following table shows in ten year 
groups the history of an ordinary life 
policy of $1,000 issued at age 35: 





Years Premiums Interest Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1-10 $210.80 $22.48 $233.28 

11-20 210.80 70.93 281.73 

21-30 210.80 126.77 337.57 

31-40 210.80 181.25 392.05 

41-50 210.80 227.29 438.09 

51-60 210.80 264.50 475.30 
-61 21.08 29.13 50.21 
Totals 1285.88 922.35 2208.23 


It should be borne in mind that the 
cost of insurance referred to above is 
the amount measured at tae beginning, 
not the end, of the policy year, as is 
usually the case. This table emphasizes 
the fact that the entire interest earn- 
ings are required, as well as the pre- 
miums, in order to meet the cost of the 
insurance from year to year and leave 


$1,000 to be paid when the insured at- 
tains age 96. The table applies to the 
individual who lives beyond age 95. 
The insurance On the lives of those who 
do not live to the extreme age shown 
by the mortality table is, of course, 
provided by the cost of insurance item. 


The abstractor claims that a man 
should not have his insurance on the 
twenty payment life plan for the reason 
that the interest on the reserve is an ad- 
ditional premium which he, the insured, 
is paying even after the policy is nomin- 
ally paid-up. The reference to the table 
will show that under the ordinary life 
policy a man of 35 living to the last age 
shown in the mortality table is paying 
$922.85 in interest as compared with 
$1285.88 in premiums. All the figures 
are on net, or mathematical, basis. In 
practice 3 per cent companies are today 
providing insurance at considerably less 
than 3 per cent net premiums on poll- 
cies which have been several years in 
force. Interest in excess ot 3 per cent 
is being earned and this excess is being 
paid to policyholders by way of divi- 
dends. The mortality which the com- 
panies are experiencing is less than that 
provided for in the table and the saving 
from this source forms another portion 
of the dividends. It must be distinctly 
understood, the abstractor to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that under any 
form of policy the insured gets just wnat 
he pays for. If a man takes a twenty pay- 
ment life policy instead of an ordinary 
life policy and dies within the twenty 
years, he has paid more for his insur- 
ance than the man who took an ordi- 
nary life policy. Nevertheless, the fact 
that he will pay more in the event of 
his early death has been fully taken into 
account in ascertaining the amount of 
premium which he does pay. All insur- 
ance is based on average results and if 
in a comparison of two policies, such as 
the ordinary life and the twenty pay- 
ment life, it is seen that the holder of 
the twenty payment life policy pays 
more for his insurance if he dies during 
the twenty years, for that very reason 
those who live to a yzood old age will 
pay less for their insurance on the 
twenty payment life plan than on the 
ordinary life plan. If one policy has an 
advantage in the early years, the other 
policy must of necessity have a corre- 
sponding advantage in the later years. 


Competition 

The truly successful agent of today 
probably rarely, if ever, is concerned 
about competition with other companies, 
Where necessary, an ageut should be 
ready to meet competition and he should 
be so posted that he will be able with- 
out loss of time to place his finger on 
the fallacies which too often underly 


Added to Total 


Cost of 
Insurance Reserve Reserve 
(5) (6) (7) 
$87.27 $146.01 $146.01 
100.16 181.57 327.58 
142.23 195.34 622.92 
216.76 175.29 698.21 
292.29 145.80 £44.01 
369.52 105.78 949.79 
0. 50.21 1000.00 


1208.23 1000.00 


the ratios commonly used in competi- 
tion. An actuary is sometimes asked 
what the interest rate of his company 
happens to be. As a matter of fact, 
interest rates may be computed in 
many different ways. In the first place, 
the rate may be gross or net. In com- 
puting a gross rate we take the entire 
interest and compare it with the assets. 
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In computing a net rate we first deduct 
from the interest the investment ex- 
penses. We may be dealing with the 
rate of interest received or the rate of 
interest earned. A certain amount of 


interest received in any year arises 
from interest carried but which 
was outstanding at the end of the 


previous year. Furthermore, a company 
may have a bond with half-yearly in- 
terest due in May and November. The 
November interest may be paid. At 
the end of the year the company has 
earned two months’ interest on that 
bond, although no interest is payable 
until four months later. Of the interest 
that is received in a :alendar year some 
portion of it represents interest that 
has accrued but is not dne on the first 
of January. Consequently, to ascertain 
the interest that a company earns during 
the year it is necessary to take the in- 
terest received, deduct therefrom the 
interest due and accrued at the end of 
the previous calendar year and add the 
interest due and accrued at the end of 
the calendar year. Still another ad- 
justment is necessary. Some interest 
would probably be paid in advance at 
the end of the previous calendar year; 
such interest should be added to the 
amount previously obtained and any in- 
terest paid in advance at the end of the 
year should for a similar reason be de- 
ducted. The manner of obtaining the 
interest earned from the interest re- 
ceived is clearly shown in the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit. 

It has been shown that the interest 
rate may represent either “gross” or 
“net,” “earned” or “received.” Further- 
more, the interest may be computed on 
the company’s ledger assets, upon its to- 
tal assets, which include outstanding and 
deferred premiums as well as interest 
due and accrued, or upon the company’s 
admitted assets, which are the total 
assets after deducting certain items not 
admitted as assets in the reports made 
by the companies to the Insurance De- 
partments. One of the principal items 
of this character is the amount by which 
the book values fall short of the mar- 
ket values. It might be assumed that a 
fair comparison of the interest rates of 
two companies might be made by taking 
the net interest earned on the com- 
pany’s ledger assets. It may turn out 
however, that this is anything but a 
fair comparison. One company may be 
carrying its bonds on an amortization 
basis and the other company may be 
carrying its bonds at par. Enough has 
been said to show how important it is 
to avoid comparison of interest rates 
unless the basis of the rates is known 
to be fair to both companies. 


Expense Rates 

Oxpense rates are often compared. 
Now, inasmuch as the cost of writing 
new business is vastly in excess of the 
cost of looking after renewal business 
there may very well be two companies 
where the cost of writing new business 
and the cost of looking atter old busi- 
ness is the same in each Company. In 
such a case, the company writing the 
larger proportion of new business must 
necessarily show a higher. expense rate. 
Another comparison that has been made 
is the combined mortality and expense 
rate on the theory that a young com- 
pany, where the relative volume of new 
business to old may be quite large, will 
have a corresponding low mortality rate. 
On the other hand, the old company writ- 
ing a small amount of new business will 
have a low expense rate and a high mor- 
tality rate. Whether or not the one 
will balance the other in such a way 
that the combined ratio of mortality 
aud expenses to premium income, total 
income, or whatever else may be chosen, 
will be fair to both companies {fs prob- 
lematical. 


Many ratios may be obtained from the 
Gain and Loss Exhibit and these ratios 
cannot be properly used as a basis for 
comparison unless the manner in which 
the Gain and Loss Exhibit has been 
computed for each company is clearly 
understood. The first section of the 
Gain and Loss Exhibit compares pre- 


mium expenses with premium loadings. 
If the exhibit is made up on a 3 per cent 
reserve basis for one company and a 
3% per cent reserve basis for another, 
the 3% per cent company will have 
lower net premiums and consequently 
higher premium loadings than the 3 
per cent reserve company, if the gross 
premiums are substantially alike. Fur- 
thermore, both companies may be on a 
3 per cent reserve basis and one com- 
pany might be charging considerably 
higher gross premiums than the other. 
In such a case, the higher premium com- 
pany will have a larger premium load- 
ing against which to measure its insur- 
ance expenses, 

The next section of the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit compares the interest 
earned with that required tc maintain 
the reserve. In this comparison a 3 
per cent reserve company has only to 
earn 3 per cent to maintain its reserve 
and will consequently show a consider- 
ably larger margin of surplus interest 
than a company reserving on a 3% 
per cent reserve basis and earning sub- 
stantially the same rate of interest on 
its assets. If one company is an annual 
dividend company and another has a 
considerable amount of deferred divi- 
dend surplus, the interest earned on 
these deferred dividend funds will swell 
the total interest without correspond- 
ingly affecting the interest required to 
maintain the reserve so that the com- 
pany with the deferred dividend funds 
should show a considerably higher ratio 
of interest earned to that required than 
the annual dividend company. The 
third section of the Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit deals with mortality. Since the 
ratio of actual to expected mortality 
on new business may be less than 25 
per cent while that of old business may 
be 75 per cent, it stands cto reason that 
the percentage of actual to expected 
for the entire business of the company 
would depend very largely upon the 
relative proportions of old and new busi- 
ness. 


Surplus Comparisons 


At the present time coisiderable at- 
tention is being paid to the companies’ 
surplus, or contingency reserve funds. 
There came to the writer’s attention 
not very long ago uw comparison of the 
surplus, or contingency reserve funds, 
of two companies. In the case of one 
company with no deferred dividend sur- 
plus the contingency reserve or surplus 
funds were shown on the basis of 
market values. The surplus, or contin- 
gency reserve funds, of the other com- 
pany were made up of the company’s 
contingency reserve funds on the basis 
of amortized values, the annual divi- 
dends payable in the ensuing year, the 
deferred dividends payable in the ensu- 
ing year and a large amount of deferred 
dividend surplus payable at various 
times in the future. The surplus, or 
contingency reserve funds, of these two 
companies were taken from a standard 
publication, althougn the publisher ex- 
plained that the difference in the man- 
ner of computing the contingency re- 
serve funds of the two companies was 
caused by the difficulty of securing a 
competent person to make up the fig- 
ures. This comparison was innocently 
made use of by an agent of one of the 
companies, whose hoaesty and responsi- 
bility were vouehed for by an executive 
officer of his company. Jn any such 
comparison it would seem that the an- 
nual dividend company should at least 
have been credited with the dividends 
payable in the ensuing year and with 
the amount of its surplus on an amor- 
tized basis. Had this been done, the 
surplus, or contingency reserve funds, 
of the annual dividend company would 
have been nearly three times the 
amount shown. Even at that the inclu- 
sion of the deferred dividend funds of 
the other company could not have been 
justified. By taking the surplus, or con- 
tingency reserve junds, of the annual 
dividend company from the same stand- 
aml publication of two consecutive 
years a serious decrease in the surplus 
of the annual dividend company was 
shown, 


Upon analysis it was found that in 
the previous year the contingency re- 
serve funds included the entire amount 
of dividends set aside for payment in 
the next year. The omission of a simi- 
lar item in making up the contingency 
reserve funds for the following year 
naturally showed an apparent great de- 
crease in surplus. Had there been one 
isolated instance of this method of com- 
parison jt would nave had little signifi- 
cance but as a matter of fact the same 
method of comparison was found to be 
used by representatives of the same 
deferred dividend company in the states 
of Maine, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Utah. 

Agents should be cautious about using 
comparative figures for if their com- 
parisons are inaccurate and the inac- 
curacy is disclosed to the applicant by 
a competing agent, the agent making 
the comparison ‘s immediately dis- 
credited. To repeat, the really success- 
ful agent has no need to resort to doubt- 
ful comparisons in an attempt to dis- 
credit competing companies. 


Acceptability of Risks 


The successful agent must have con- 
fidence in himself, confidence in the 
company that he represents and confi- 
dence in the zood judgment of those 
responsible for the acceptance or the 
declination of risks at the home office. 
The ability to take rejections in a 
philosophical manner will in the long 
run be worth a zood deal to the agent. 
The time that is spent by an agent in 
arguing with the home office about the 
acceptance of a risk, particularly in 
cases where the home oifice has confi- 
dential] information which cannot be re- 
vealed to the agent, would in many 
cases result in additional commissions 
for the agent iad he spent his time in 
soliciting another applicant. 

There is another class o? risks which 
agents believe should not be declined 
or limited as to plan or amount, namely, 
the man who is overweight. Some of 
our big applicants are such splendid 
looking specimens that it is hard to rea- 
lize that they .re below par. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the companies through the 
Medical Directors’ Associztion and the 
Actuarial Society of Americs have gath- 
ered together the actual experience on 
heavy weights. It shoul be remem- 
bered that the companies have always 
been more or less fearful of this class 
of risks and have presumably selected 
the best of this class. Volume II of the 
M. A. M. 1. Report shows the exper- 
ience in detail. [The data for ages 35 to 
49 for men 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height who are from 35 to 45 lbs. over- 
weight have been grouped together in 
order to show fairly smooth results 
without resorting in any way to gradua- 
tion. The mortality for the first five 
years is 121 per cent of the normal mor- 
tality; for the next five years, 146 per 
cent; for the next five years, 150 per 
cent and for the next five years, 165 
per cent. For the first itcn years the 
mortality was 132 ner cent of normal; 
for the next ten years, 154 per cent and 
for the full period of twenty years the 
mortality was 138 »er cent. It is cus- 
tomary to say that such a class has a 
mortality of 138 per cent, but this is 
not a fair indication of the mortality 
likely to be experienced on an applicant 
falling into this class. ‘The data was 
contributed by a considerable number 
of companies and the amount of data 
in the early policy years is out of all 
proportion to the amount in later years. 
Making allowance for thie fact, and 
assuming such a rate of persistency as 
will provide for 65 per cent renewing 
at the end of ten years and 481% per 
cent of the original entrants at the end 
of twenty years, ‘he mortality of the 
class would be increased from 138 per 
cent to 148 per cent. The true mortal- 
ity is greater than that shown for all 
classes of risks showing a ratio of 
actual to expected deaths which in- 
creases with duration. It is possible that 
if this fact were more generally recog- 
nized, companies might be even more 
conservative than they are in their ac- 
ceptance of heavy weights. 


There are many sides to the business 
of life insurance. On not a few the 
actuary and the agent are brought to- 
gether and this is as it should be. The 
writer is of the opinion that the agent 
while in his office cannot know too 
much of the accounting and mathemati- 
cal side of the business. To be success- 
ful, however, he must leave all his in- 
terest in the statistical side of the busi- 
ness within the four walls of his office 
when he goes out to call on his pros- 
pects. 


| Letter Carrier at 67 
| Becomes Ins. Agent 


At the age of sixty-seven Henry A. 
Newman, the most popular letter car- 
rier in Cleveland, decided to become 
a jife insurance agent. He knew hun- 
dreds of people 
in Cleveland, 
where his pleas- 
ant personality 
had won many 
friends. What 
he accomplished 
since taking up 
a rate-book is 
briefly summar- 
ized by him in 
a letter to The 
Eastern Under- 
writer: “I en- 
tered the serv- 
ice of the Equit- 
able Life of New York, making a con- 














tract with its General Agent at Cleve- 
land, Herman Moss, on September 1, 
1917, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


My paid business for 1918 was $205,300, 
and for 1919 was $376,500, and I came 
very nearly qualifying for the 1920 
Half Mil'ion Club of the Equitable. | 
feel quite confident that I shall reach 
that goal in the coming year. 

“After having served as a letter car- 
rier for forty years, you can perhaps 
easily appreciate my enthusiasm for 
the life insurance business after the 
three interesting years just past. These 
are truly wonderful life insurance days 
ind the only regret I have is that I 
did not enter the life insurance busi- 
ness years ago.” 


AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION 





Prospect Carrying $20,000 Asked New 
Agent How Much Insurance Latter 
Had On His Life 


LL. M. Rockwell, of Rockwell & Dean, 
general agents of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral in Elmira, N. Y., was carrying only 
$3,000 on his own life when he began to 
sell insurance. He asked the first man 
he solicited how much he carried. 

“IT have $20,000,” he answered. 
much insurance do you have?” 

This proved embarrassing to Rock- 
well, who beat a hasty retreat. In re- 
calling the incident he said: 

“That little incident set me to think- 
ing that if I should die, the life insur- 
ance [ was carrying would not pay my 
debts, to say nothing of shoes for the 
kids. I also realized that if I were to 
be successful in writing others I my- 
self must believe thoroughly enough in 
my proposition to write myself an ade- 
quate amount of insurance. In spite of 
the fact that I hardly knew where the 
premiums were coming from I sat down 
and wrote myself additional insurance. 

“It is astonishing the number of men 
who are not solicited. I remember once, 
I got a reply from a circular letter. It 
read something like this: 

“Dear Sir: I want some life insur- 
ance. I have heart trouble. Come at 
once. You better hurry or I may be 
dead before you arrive!’ 

“If some agent had urged this man 
to take insurance while he could get it 
he would not have been laying on his 
bed worrying about what would happen 
to his family after he was gone. Why 
didn’t some agent stick to that man 
and make a hard case of it but drive 
him to take insurance.” 


“How 
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ANNUITIES— 


Provide Stated and Fixed Incomes 

Prolong Life and Make Old Age Happy 
Furnish Anchor for Rich As Well As Poor 
Constitute Gilt-Edged, Fool-Proof Investments 
Endorsed by Their Own Results—Approved by Judicial Authority 




















The author of this article on 
annuities is William F. Reilly, who 
has made a great success selling 
annuities for the Equitable. 

Annuities are bound to become a 
factor of importance as a means of 
providing stated and fixed incomes. 

The fact that the United States has 
recently become a financial power of 
great magnitude will hasten the period 
when its rich men will look with more 
and more favor on annuities as solving 
many problems in providing incomes 
for dependents and on lives that will 
accomplish the purposes desired. 

My observations convince me that as 
the country grows older the volume of 
annuities issued in the United States 
will far exceed such business in Great 
Britain, where it has been popular for 
a long time. My reason for such con- 
clusions are based on my own experi- 
ence, which I may be pardoned for re- 
ferring to, in order to illustrate the 
gradual development, but nevertheless 
permanent growth of the annuity 
business. 

I was first introduced to the busi- 
ness of life insurance in 1894 by the 
late Frank Ballard of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. At that time 
the prevalent idea with the insuring 
public was bigness, and the main thine 
was the size of the company, and the 
power of its money. This logically 
suggested to me a study of finance and 
the desirability of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of men of large affairs and 
influence. After much stumbling and 
groping in the dark I finally struck 
“pay dirt.” 

First Client a Woman of 59 


My first annuity case was written in 
1894 on the life of the late Mrs. Sylvia 
Livingston of Brooklyn, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of that well known family for 
whom Livingston Street in that city 
was named. Mrs. Livingston, then 
about 59 vears of age, was not in good 
health. Her fortune (approximately 
$75,000), was invested in small mort- 
gages, which were looked after by her- 
self with the assistance of lawyers. At 
that time it was not customary to in- 
vest in mortgages through title and 
guarantee and trust companies, and the 
details as to being sure of proper fire 
insurance protection and the prompt 
payment of taxes and assessments, 
ete., caused no end of worry. The 
worry in this case really made Mrs. 
Livingston ill. After she invested $72,- 
000 in an annuity which was payable 
in monthly instalments of $483, she was 
entirely free from such care and trav- 
eled extensively. Her health was en- 
tirely recovered and she lived to a con- 
siderable age, the monthly annuity 
checks actually following her all over 
the world. In this case there can be 
no question but that this annuity she 
purchased prolonged her life. 

Bought Five Different Annuities 


Another typical case is that of the 


late Samuel E. Haslett, also of Brook- 
lyn, whose father, a man of wealth, 
founded the Brooklyn City Hospital and 
was its first president, and who at his 
death left it $600,000. He -also, as a 
memorial to his wife (a daughter of 
the late Dr. Thorne) left $750,000 to 
the Church Charity Foundation. Mr. 
Haslett between 1896 and 1910 took 
out five different annuities through me, 
the aggregate premiums being ap- 
proximately $32,000, while his receipts 
therefrom exceeded $61,000. 

I am sincerely of the opinion that 
annuities prolong life, and largely be- 
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cause they remove all worry as to in- 
vestments and lift a burden from many 
shoulders which are not adapted to 
stand the strain. 


I was once requested to look over 
an estate consisting of securities ag- 
vregating $15,000,000, and was struck 
by the fact that while the bulk of the 
investments were high-class gilt edge 
bonds, the depreciation in their mar- 
ketable value was astounding. All the 
securities had been most wisely and 
carefully selected, but the loss was 
very evident except in certain annui- 
ties payable to designated beneficiaries. 


Never Met a Dissatisfied Annuitant 


During my entire connection with in- 
surance I have known of no purchaser 
of an annuity who was dissatisfied and 
I have personally sold more than $6,- 
000,000. 


The annuity proposition is based upon 
the eternal law of average and few, if 
any, individuals can obtain an average 
as to their own investments, while a 
fully established and ably managed 
company can. Therefore, paradoxical 
as it may seem, annuities are high- 
class investments looked at from a 
practical standpoint. The insurance 
company does not have to sell its se- 
curities until thev mature, and then 
they are par. The individual often 
loses not only from having to sell when 


the market is low, but often in the ex- 
change of securities at maturity by 
following the advice of the supposedly 
well posted and true friend. 

Fit All Requirements 


In these days annuities can be made 
to fit almost any individual require- 
ment in a simple contract free from 
ambiguities and  non-understandable 
terms whereby the wishes of the pur- 
chaser can be carried out to the let- 
ter. The many forms of contracts 
providing for refunds, definite periods 
of payment and survivorship condi- 
tions, places the annuity proposition on 
a plane especially attractive to men 
who know most about finance. No one 
who has had any experience in selling 
life insurance has any doubt that the 
banker can be sold “income” insur- 
ance easier than any person not fami- 
liar with finance, so it is that, when the 
advantages of annuities are properly 
made known to the financial man the 
very definiteness of the contract is the 
apnealing feature. 

When wealth has arrived annuities 
become a necessity. 

When to Consult the Banker and When 
the Lawyer 


The advisability and adaptability of 
annuities for wealthy clients is further 
emphasized when the prospective pur- 
chaser sets out to vet advice in connec- 
tion with his purchase. In this partic 
ular connection he often makes the 
mistake of consulting his lawver, ask 
ing him an opinion as to whether it is 
good business to buy an annuity. In 
selling annuities properly, the agent 
should suggest to his client that he 
consult his banker, the idea being that 
the banker will pass on the standing of 
the security or investment feature of 
the annuitv as it exists in the various 
large life insurance companies writing 
this class of business. For this opinion 
the client will not have to nay, as it is 
nart of the duties of the officials of the 
hanks and trust companies to give this 
information to clients. Upon receipt 
of this information from the banker, 
the prospective purchaser of an an- 
nuity can then submit the contract it- 
self to the lawyer, and he in turn will 
pass upon it from the standpoint of a 
contract and for which no fee is 
charged. 

That annuities are a desirable form 
of investment several of the Supreme 
Court judges and judges of the surro- 
rate courts have testified. Thev not 
only have approved of their buvine 
hut in many instances have advised 
the purchase. 

Views of Judges 

To illustrate: 

Two justices of the Sunreme Court in 
New York State were asked what vro- 
vision their exnerience had shown them 
to be the best for a man to make for 
his widow and children. Henry A. 
Gildersleeve replied: 

“To a man of moderate income. T 
would sugrest life insurance as the 
hest method of nrovidine for his fam- 
ily. But provision should be made for 
pavment at death of an annuity and 
not the full sum at one time.” 

Justice Samuel Greenbaum said: 
“An investment should be selected in 


such a way as to give the widow only 
the income.” 

Judge Edward W. Bazille, of the Pro- 
bate Court in Ramsey County, Minn., 
says: 

“I have learned after twenty-one 
years of probate that 85 per cent of 
all adults die without leaving any es- 
tate to probate; one-third of all widows 
are left without the necessities of life 
and 75 per cent without the comforts. 
Most men live up to their income and 
some exceed it, which accounts for not 
leaving any estate. The husband dies, 
his business or profession is at an end. 
He may have been in partnership; the 
surviving partner has to close the af- 
fairs of the concern; his estate has to 
be probated, which takes a year or 
more, The widow and the children are 
given an allowance; the claims are 
paid, and after the expenses of admin- 
istration, inheritance and other taxes 
are paid, the estate is finally settled 
and divided among the widow and the 
children or those entitled to it. 

“In a large majority of estates I find 
that the most business-like individual 
has left among his assets life insurance 
amounting to a substantial sum, pay- 
able in most cases in installments. If 
any life insurance prospect could attend 
the proceedings in the Probate Court 
for a short period, I am convinced that 
he shortly would be converted to the 
fact that life insurance, especially that 
payable in installments, is one of the 
greatest assets that can be left for the 
benefit of his family, as our records 
show that thousar ds of cases of minors 
and orphans are being educated solely 
from the proceeds of life insurance 
policies.” 

It will be recognized, of course, that 
these Judges have no axe to grind in 
the handling of estates and untangling 
wills and so their advice in connection 
with annuities certainly should go a 
long way in popularizing same. 


Choate, Bennett and Perkins’ Willis 


Joseph Hodges Choate at his demise 
left between $4.000,000 and $5,000,000 
of an estate, the bulk of it in annui- 
ties, the most interesting feature of 
which provided for his wife to receive 
$75,000 a year. 

The late James Gordon Bennett left 
an estate of some $60,000,000,. more 
than $24,000,000 of which was in an- 
nuities to his beneficiaries. These are 
striking endorsements of this form of 
insurance and investment. The late 
George W. Perkins also recognized the 
annuity feature in his will 

Heretofore the thought has been 
that annuities was a form of invest- 
ment suitable only for poor people or 
people in medium circumstances, where 
they could not get along on the amount 
of money they had accumulated during 
their business lifetime. This idea is 
completely set aside by the action of 
these wealthy people buying large 
blocks of annuities in order to carry 
out the specific wish which they had in 
mind under beneficiaries. 

One of the first large annuities writ- 
ten in New York City was that pur- 
chased by Foster, the glove man of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The question of taxes and surtaxes 
for corporations with its many puzzling 
features and the different deductions to 
be made from the wording of the law, 
have been deterrent influences in the 
volume of Corporation Insurance that 
ought to be written for business pur- 
poses. 

Although this fact has discouraged 
some agents in the writing of Business 
Insurance, others have used it as an 
actual leverage to obtain policies in a 
larger amount than otherwise written 
because of the fact from the payment 
thereunder, there would have to be a 
provision made for the tax deduction. 

The successful writer of Business In- 
surance hag always well in mind the 
purpose, for which the insurance is 
needed, before he actually approaches 
the executive of the corporation to se- 
cure the necessary signatures on the 
dotted line. 
Individual Policies Best for Business 

Insurance 

Sometimes, the purpose is best met 
by a joint policy on two or three execu- 
tives of the company or corporation, 
while, in other cases, the purpose would 
be better met by individual policies. 
As a general rule, it is better to write 
individual policies for Business Insur- 
ance. It is better for the corporation 
because then, in the case of death of 
one of the members, they will still have 
the policies in force on the others. It 
is better for the agent because if he 
writes individual policies, in case of 
the rejection of one, he may be in a 
position to place the others which 
would not be true if a joint policy had 
been written. 

It is well, in writing Business Insur- 
ance, first to set on the necessary 
amount that should be carried on each 
of the members of the corporation to 
cover the business necessity in mind. 
Then, to increase this sum to an amount 
that will be sufficient (minus taxation) 
to provide a net result of the approxi- 
mate amount of protection needed. 

There is a growing field for this form 
of insurance. This is evidenced by the 
fact that more and more of Co-Partner- 
ship and Corporation Insurance is being 
written each day, notwithstanding the 
fact, that in the case of corporations, 
their large profits requiring payment of 
surtaxes have made it necessary for 
them to considerably increase the pre- 
mium outlay from the amount they for- 
merly had to pay, when it was not 
necessary to increase the amount of in- 
surance so as to provide for the deduc- 
tions on account of excess profits. 

The many points involved in the so- 
licitation of Corporation, Co-Partner- 
ship and other Business Insurance have 
really reduced this phase of insurance 
canvassing to “specialty men.” Over 
two-thirds of this class of business is 
written by that class of men who de- 
vote their time exclusively to business 
houses for the placing of insurance. 
General solicitors for this form of insur- 
ance are also found among that class 
of agents who are now writing policies 
for Tax Insurance for those whose es- 


tate will be subject to a considerable 
inheritance tax in case of their demise. 
Three Purposes of Business Insurance 
Business Insurance is generally ap- 
plied for to cover one of three purposes: 
First: Protection for the Corpora- 
tion or Company against a drain on 
its resources if they would be obliged 
to purchase the interest of a deceased 
member. 
Second: Protection for the Corpora- 
tion or Company against the financial 
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loss caused by the death of the Or- 

ganizer, Credit Provider, Production 

Promoter or Sales Manager of the or- 

ganization. 

Third: Credit protection for bank 
or other financial institution provid- 
ing additional security for a loan or 
other credit given such corporation or 
company. 

The extent to which a bank will ad- 
vance moneys to a firm or corporation 
is often based on their faith in the 
integrity or capacity of some individual 
member and a life insurance policy as- 
signed to them, would serve the double 
purpose of securing the additional 
credit and protect the firm or corpora 
tion by providing funds that will liqui- 
date the obligation in case of the loss 
by death of the one so insured. 

The need for Co-Partnership or Cor- 
poration Insurance igs generally ap- 
proached by the agent along the lines 
of necessity for protection in the case 
of death of some individual member of 
the corporation. This is certainly one 
of the prime purposes of this class of 
insurance 

Business Insurance written on indi- 
vidual members of corporations has 
also, at times, served the auxiliary pur- 
pose of securing credit. A bank ad- 
vancing funds will feel a greater secur- 
ity if they have (as additional protec- 
tion for their notes) a substantial life 
insurance policy on the Brains of the 
Corporation. 

Recent Internal Revenue Ruling 
Incidentally, it may be well to note 

here that under a recent ruling by the 
Internal Revenue Committee, any pre- 
miums paid for insurance taken out as 
security for a loan for business pur- 
poses are deductible as a business ex- 
pense: “A taxpayer who borrowed 
money for business purposes and was 
required to take out life insurance in 
favor of the lender, as security for the 


loan, is entitled to deduct premiums 
paid for such insurance as a business 
expense under Section 214 (A) 1 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. However, the pre- 
miums will cease to constitute a busi- 
ness expense upon the maturity and 
payment of the loan.” 


The same deduction is allowed a 
creditor who takes out life insurance 
for his protection on an individual: “If 
a creditor takes out a life insurance 
policy on an individua' to cover loans to 
the individual, the creditor may deduct 
from gross income as the necessary ex- 
pense, the amount of the premiums 
paid during the year for which the re- 
turn is made.” 


Agents Should Distinguish Between 
Names 
The terms of Corporation and Co- 


Partnership Insurance have heretofore 
been used more or less interchangeably 
by life insurance agents, as there is 
little difference insofar as the purpose 
of the insurance is concerned. How- 
ever, the Federal Estate Tax Law ex- 
empting certain amounts of insurance 
when payable to individual beneficiaries 

as against a corporation as benefi- 
ciary—has marked the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between these two different 
forms of business insurance. Life ag- 
ents should be very particular in their 
use of the terms and also exercise care 
in proper designation of the beneficiary. 

Life insurance, payable to either an 
individual (as an individual) or to an 
individual as a member of a firm is en- 
titled to the exemption of the Federal 
Estate Tax—which exempts (up to) 
$40,000 of life insurance when payable 
to an individual beneficiary. 


In the case of Corporation Insurance, 
they would not have any such exemp- 
tion; but they would be permitted at 
the time of settlement to deduct net 
premiums paid from the gross amount 
they receive on any life insurance pol- 
icy. 


Partnerships Not Subject to Surtaxes on 
Excess Profits 


Another essential difference between 
Co-Partnership and Corporation Insur- 
ance, besides the difference as to ex- 
emption, partnerships are not subject 
to surtaxes on excess profits. Corpora- 
tions are. In the case of corporations, 
“The proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid upon the death of the insured to 
corporation beneficiary, less any pre- 
miums paid by the corporation and not 
deducted from the gross income, are to 
be included in the gross income.” That 
is, when the loss occurs and only then 
may the corporation deduct from the 
proceeds the premiums paid; the ex- 
cess, if any, to be treated as income 
for that year, subject not only to the 
income tax but also to the war or ex- 
cess profits tax. Insofar as the excess 
profits tax law is concerned, the prob- 
abilities are that sooner or later it may 
be repealed and the insurance would 
then, of course, not be ‘subject to this 
additional tax. 

Still another factor that has also been 
a deterrent influence in the writing of 
Business Insurance in the volume that 
it should be written, is the erroneous 
impression on the part of many other- 
wise well-informed agents, that Busi- 
ness Insurance “is written on some dif- 
ferent kind of plan than regular insur- 
ance.” This is not true—the same 
standard forms are used. The differ- 
ence is not in the kind of insurance, 
the amount or premium, but it is in the 
wording of the policy form which is 
used. 

“Corporation Form” 
A different form of application should 


be used for Corporation Insurance—an 
application in which the one insured 
really consents to the application being 
made for insurance on his life, The cor- 
poration is named therein as “Owner- 
Beneficiary.” The form of policy is 
then popularly known as “Corporation 
Policy.” Under this form of policy, the 
corporation is the owner of the policy 
contract and controls the policy under 
all circumstances, The insured under 
the policy has no rights except such 
rights as he may exercise in an official 
capacity in the corporation. He is 
merely the assentor to the insurance, 
neither the applicant nor the policy- 
holder. 

The benefit of having a policy issued 
on the Corporation Form is that it 
eliminates all legal questions that might 
arise as to interest in case of an assign- 
ment under the policy. If a policy had 
been written with Estate as Beneficiary 
and then assigned to company,—rela- 
tives, after death might question the 
validity of the assignment and set up a 
contention as to the extent of the finan- 
cial interest of such corporation in the 
one insured. While, if policy is written 
on a Corporation Form and clearly 
states the corporation is owner of the 
policy, all questions of this kind are 
eliminated. 


Most Popular Plans 


The most popular plans of insurance 
for Corporation or Co-Partnership pur- 
poses are Term or Whole Life. A term 
policy is used to cover a liability or 
hazard given number of years—the per- 
jiod during which the corporation or 
firm thinks, the greatest need will exist 
for such insurance; a straight life pol- 
icy where protection is necessary dur- 
ing the entire life of the individual. 


Stick To One Plan of Canvass 


In canvassing for Business Insurance, 
an agent after he has fixed firmly in his 
mind the particular plan for which he 
intends to devote his efforts, should 
stick to a canvass for that plan only. 
This is also true as to the amount. 
Tax is a question not to be discussed 
unless brought up and then met fairly 
and squarely by pointing out that the 
amount and plan for which he Is can- 
vassing, has taken the question of Tax 
deduction into consideration. Then pro- 
ceed to make it clear what the net pro- 
ceeds will be under normal conditions. 
The question of tax does not eliminate 
but rather adds to the need for insur- 
ance. 

From the facts we have given you 
about Co-Partnership and Corporation 
Insurance and how it is affected by tax, 
it will be apparent how essential it is 
for an agent not only to study the needs 
of the corporation or co-partnership for 
protection, but that he also go carefully 
into the question of profits. In obtain- 
ing this information, ability, tact and 
experience of the agent will all be need- 
ed. After he has obtained, in an ap- 
proximate way, the necessary facts and 
fixed in his mind the amount of insur- 
ance that such firm or corporation 
should carry, as well as the proper 
amount of deduction in case of settle- 
ment, he has then placed himself in a 
position to make his drive for the neces- 
sary amount of insurance to be writ- 
ten to secure net protection required. 
The amount of ability he has in sizing 
up the situation, the tact that he uses 
in obtaining the information, and the 
force and clearness which he shows in 
placing the necessity before the execu- 
tives of the corporation or company, 
will be the measure of his success in 
this large and growing field of Business 
Insurance. 
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Frustrate The Living Death 


There Are Two Deaths—The one beyond the 
grave, and the living death. 

It’s the living death which puts fear into the 
hearts of men. 

To reach old age with blasted hopes, broken 
illusions, terrifying thoughts of the future—is the 
specter which tortures millions. 

But there’s a way to rout the black shadow so 
that the millions will grow old with a smile lighting 
up their faces through the assurance of peace and 
contentment in their fading years. 


INCOME INSURANCE by the LIFE INCOME 


FOR YOU contract, written at the proper time and for 


the proper amount is the magic paving the road to 
happy longevity. 

This agency emphasizes LIVING, not dying. 
We propose to have our clients “cash-in” for the full 
face value at the BANK, not at the CEMETERY— 
premature death of course excepted. 

Be an underwriter of Life Insurance, not an 
undertaker of Death Insurance. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Frederick A. Wallis Co. 
New York Department 
111 Broadway 
New York 
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Cc. B. KNIGHT, General Agency UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 
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We believe in the life insurance 
business, our company and its 
administration. 



































We believe in a standard con- 
tract for all agents, large or 
small. 
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We believe in holding agents by 
the ties of satisfaction and 
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= confidence. 

= We believe in boosting instead of We believe that rebating and twisting 
knocking competing companies and are vicious habits that will demoral- 
competing agents, ize an agent or agency. 

We believe that no commission should We believe in constructive, not destruc- 
be paid to any person not devoting tive, underwriting and in the observ- 
his entire time to the insurance ance of a code of ethics tending to 
business. uplift the business. 

1913 1919 





$1,944,600 Paid For $16,374,739 
$15,000,000 In Force $70,000,000 
First Six Months 1920 
$12,160,842 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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How Big Men Are Approached 





By Albert W. Atwood, Financial Writer 


























The title of this article was suggested 
by the Editor, a statement which is 
m de not because the title is a poor 
one but for the sole reason that the 
writer does not wish to be suspected of 
a boastful disposition. I have no un- 
paralleled or world-beating acquaint- 
ance with the very rich, with captains 
of industry, marshals of finance, “big 
men” and other wonderful persons of 
this description. I know a number of 
them; but there are many whom I do 
not know. I have approached numbers 
with success, and many others without 
success. 

But presumably seventeen years of 
journalistic experience, all but one and 
a half of which have been devoted to 
reporting, editing and writing, as well 
as teaching and lecturing on business, 
economic, investment, Wall Street and 
financial subjects—all this has natural- 
ly taught the writer a little about the 
means and methods of approaching so- 
called “big men.” I say so-called, be- 
sause many of them are not big in any 
except a pecuniary sense. I am not 
radical, I have a due respect for the 
reat industrial and financial institu- 
tions of the country, and would prob- 
ably be considered generally as taking 
a “constructive” and conservative view 
toward them. I am profoundly con- 
vinced, also, that many of our business 
leaders are men of a splendid type. 
Many have been unduly vilified; others 
have never been given the credit they 
deserve for their achievements. 


Wide Variety of Type 

But, at the same time, I have no re- 
spect whatever for the hero worship 
which one so often encounters in re- 
spect to these men. They are not all 
good or intelligent or interesting mere- 
ly because they have made money. 
Meney-making is indeed too often ac- 
complished only at the cost of sacrific- 
ing nearly everything else. Nearly al- 
ways in fact it presupposes a certain 
narrowness in aim and method, a cer- 
tain limited range, as it were. Rich 
men, big men in industry, suffer from 
the handicap of narrowness just as do 
other classes of men. Often the only 
interesting thing about meeting them is 
the satisfaction of having been able to 
do it, to boast about it in plain English. 

Let us start off then with as few pre- 
conceptions as possible concerning the 
big man. He is entitled to respect for 
what he has accomplished, but so too 
is the chap who is selling life insur- 
ance, or the able newspaper reporter, 
or the’ talented artist, or the successful 
dentist, or anyone else. We do not 
need to lean over backward for fear our 
dignity will not be respected. but we 
do need to stand up straight in the 
presence of big men. Frankly I have 
no respect for any man, whether he be 
a financial writer or a life insurance 
salesman, whose chief claim to fame is 
that he is able to penetrate into the 
presence of big men. It is an asset 
of course in both these professions, as 


in many others. It makes the difference 
between success and failure on the 
part, let us say, of an inventor, this 
ability to get at the fellow with big 
capital. But it is a world sick almost 
to death with the worship of money 
which would measure an inventor chief- 
ly by his ability to lasso the capitalist. 

Now that we understand one another 
we can go ahead. I recognize fully the 
value of approach in any business. But 
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it is only one of many qualities or quali- 
fications which a man needs to be suc- 


cessful in the highest sense of the 
word. I can imagine that there might 
be life insurance salesmen, just as 


there are bond salesmen, who have a 
talent for getting at big men, but who 
really know very little about the goods 
and services they are selling, and who 
care less. Anyone who wants to con- 
sider such men successful in the highest 
sense is welcome to do so. I am not 
with them. 


The Question of When To Talk 

I promised to go ahead in the last 
paragraph. Now we will really do so. 
There is no patent formula, scheme, 
plan, prescription or rule for approach- 
ing big men, for the simple reason that 
they differ too much among themselves 
to permit of that. Time and again I 
have thought I had discovered the se- 
cret of interviewing (for me at least) 
only to be disappointed in trying to 
apply it the next time. What works in 
one case does not in another. You can 
classify men to the end of time and 
employ all the wiles of psychology, but 
no two subjects are alike. 

Take one characteristic of interview- 
ing (and it must apply also to insurance 
salesmanship), the talkativeness of the 
subject. Most of the men I go to see 
talk either too much or too little. Hither 
they will tell me nothing (perhaps be- 
cause they have nothing to say or be- 
cause they don’t want to tell) or they 
will talk too long. Most men that I 
know professionally, big and little, fall 
into one class or the other. About half 
of them, and this applies to the wealth- 
iest and busiest, talk too long. They 
waste their own time and also mine. 


Only a few know how to strike a happy 
medium between unpleasant reticence 
and undue hot air. 

Generally speaking I have found that 
there are two opposed methods of in- 
terviewing big men, at least on financial 
and business subjects. One is to be 
very important yourself, on your dig- 
nity, highly impressive, talkative, al- 
most noisy and boisterous. There are 
very successful financial writers, and I 
presume insurance salesmen, who get 
away with that sort of thing. I some- 
times wish I could, but I can’t. 

The other way is merely to put in a 
word here and there and let the sub- 
ject do most of the talking. As a gen- 
eral rule I have found very few men, 
no matter how important, who will not 
talk on any subject if only you will 
give them time enough, and, above all, 
don’t divert them with small, irrelevant, 
apologetic or explanatory remarks. The 
great thing, as I see it is to have a 
definite, clear-cut, precise proposition 
(in your case) or question (in mine) 
and get this to your man with as little 
time and words as possible wasted on 
other matters. 


Don’t Divert Subject of Interview 

If once the subject begins to talk on 
the main proposition or anything con- 
nected with it, I feel it a great mistake 
to divert him in any way, even in the 
smallest detail. I have missed splendid 
interviews by an irrepressible side re- 
mark, which changed the current of the 
subject’s thought, and froze his good 
nature at once. All men like to talk; 
in your profession and mine the great 
thing is to let them talk it out to their 
heart’s content. Don’t interrupt and 
don’t divert. 


I know not how it is with big men 
and life insurance, but the life insur- 
ance salesman who lets me talk about 
life insurance to him usually sells me 
sooner or later. The most valuable in- 
terviews I have ever secured came from 
men who were cold, or hostile or who 
failed to understand what I wanted 
when I first entered their offices. But 
by waiting patiently and quietly I found 
them suddenly and unexpectedly flow- 
ing on and on. 

I am not familiar enough with life 
insurance practice to know whether it 
would work there or not, but in inter- 
viewing a useful expedient is a short 
memorandum which can be handed to 
the subject. Not a bunch of literature 
to confuse him, but a couple of senten- 
ces at most, never more than what one 
side of a sheet of paper can hold. I 
recently wrote an article whose prepa- 
ration required -an immense amount of 
interviewing among men of prominence 
and wealth in the New York financial 
district. The whole article hinged on 
two letters I had received, one only a 
quarter of a page, the other only two 
short sentences in length. I carried the 
original correspondence and showed it 
to some men, to others I showed one of 
several copies made on single sheets of 


paper. A number of men who were 
shown the original letters, failed to look 
at the second, although the first had no 
meaning without it, but all who were 
given a single sheet of paper carrying 
both letters, read both as a matter of 
course, and in every case “reacted” with 
some useful information. 


Don’t Lose Your Temper 

I have not considered at all the ques- 
tion of approach as regards the mere 
getting inside the office and to the pres- 
ence of the great man. That is often 
hardest of all for any caller. On this 
point I have few if any suggestions to 
offer, although 1 could write a book on 
secretaries, agreeable and disagreeable. 
One or two points of a minor nature 
may be mentioned, however. I have al- 
ways lost out when losing my temper. 
It is an indulgence which does not pay, 
at least when indulged in openly. Ap- 
proaching big men is a game in which 
the fat and the lean are always mixed. 
The right attitude to take is to be 
thankful for the fat and to forget the 
lean. 

It may be necessary in certain lines 
of business to pursue men for months, 
but, fortunately, this is not true in the 
case of most salesmen. The business 
world is a large place; there are many, 
many fish in the sea. It does not pay 
to cry over spilt milk. As far as my 
own work is concerned, while it may 
pique my vanity and conceit not to be 
able to “get at” certain big men whom 
other writers have been able to inter- 
view, there is always comfort in the 
fact that I have reached other men as 
important, that still others would like 
to be interviewed, that luck may change 
with the next attempt, and that above 
all the field is too big for one to ever 
become really disheartened. 

I have never yet tackled a subject 
regarding which competent authorities 
could not be found who were willing to 
be interviewed, willing at least to afford 
information. The parallel with insur- 
ance may not be exact, but it is close 
enough for all practical purposes. The 
field in which insurance may be written 
is so vast that no man otherwise quali- 
fied to write it has any just cause to be 
discouraged because of an occasional 
failure here and there. 





A LESSON IN MANNERS 

Book Agent at 2nd Vice-President 
Henderson’s Office in the Equitable So- 
ciety Building—(brusquely) “I want to 
see Mr. Henderson.” 

Anne McCarthy (with a sweet smile): 
“What is your name, please?” 

Book Agent—‘Never mind my name. 
Tell Mr. Henderson a gentleman wants 
to see him.” 

Anne McCarthy—(with a still sweeter 
smile)—“Oh, go on, you wouldn’t want 
me to tell him a lie, would you? To 
begin with you are standing there with 
your hat on.” 





Stocks and bonds must be watched; 
an income policy requires no watching. 

Rich men leave their dependents an 
income. Rich men are presumed to be 
intelligent. Why shouldn’t we all be? 
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The Amount to Carry—Measuring the Prospect 





Formulas Which Will Guide and Assist the Agent in 
Making Proper Adjustment of Insurance Protection 


To Carrying Ability and Needs 





A Remarkable Article of Particular Interest to the Salesman of Medium- 


Sized Policies 





By Charles E. Ives, of Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, New York 























I. 


There is an innate quality in human 
nature which gives man the power to 
sense the deeper causes, or at least to 
be conscious that there are organic 
and primal laws (or whatever you care 
to call the fundamental values of ex- 
istence) underlying all progress. Es- 
pecially is this so in the social, eco- 
nomic and other essential relations be- 
tween men. 

This intuitive and vague appreciation 
has apparently been more in evidence 
than the ability and quickness of men 
to analyze, or the interest to make sus- 
tained effort to discover and then in 
practical ways to benefit by, the les- 
sons that can be learned from this in- 
tuition. From evidence, in all civiliza- 
tions, the instinctive reasoning of the 
masses has been the impelling influ- 
ence in social progress; the intellect 
has been subordinate, has not kept up 
as far as it might with the lessons 
which this mass-intuition threw off. 
Perhaps for some good reason the 
mind has to learn by the “dramatic”. 
But the “fundamental,” and the search 
for it is seldom dramatic—it seldom 
makes a noise theatrical enough to stir 
the unthinking. Perhaps for some good 
reason, nature or a higher power has 
made it easier for man, when consider- 
ing life from the standpoint of utility, 
to find an immediate appeal in the sup- 
erficial, to show more ostentatious en- 
thusiasm for the effect than for the 
cause. But for our part, we would 
rather believe that this has been so 
because, for physical reasons, the 
premises of, or the lessons from the 
deeper impulses have not been uni- 
versally distributed, hence only the 
few have been able to observe them, 
and the many have not. 

But a change in this relation is fast 
taking place. In a word, as the truer 
premises are becoming more widely 
distributed, the intellect—the majority 
intellect—grows in power to appreciate 
them; superstition is giving way to 
science, and in spite of an apparent or 
temporary lowering of ideals in some 
directions, which may be due to the 
sudden and over-intensive-material de- 
velopment witnessed during the last 
hundred years, the influence of science 
will continue to help mankind realize 
more fully, the greater moral and spir- 
itual values. As Voltaire suggests, “a 
little science takes us away from re- 
ligion, and a great deal brings us back 
to it.” 

Progress Has Lagged 

Some may say that the evidence of 
this change or progress in some of the 
present day relations between men is 
not as visible as they would wish; they 
cite, perhaps, the “political.” Unfor- 
tunately, progress in this relation has 
“lagged,” to say the least. There are 
still too many men who would rather 
read the gossip about a political candi- 
date than the “platform” (assuming 
that platforms are worth reading.) 
There are still too many who will walk 
a mile to hear a self-advertised spell- 


binder say nothing in a _ spectacular 
way, who won’t lift a finger to read 
even a digest of —say, the covenant of 
the League of Nations, or any other im- 
portant measure before the public. The 
cause of so much interest in the super- 
ficial which still remains in our politi- 
cal life is probably due, in great part 
to this same insufficient “premise dis- 
tribution.” The minority mind has 
been too timid to trust the majority 
mind, and hence reluctant to pass 
around the “facts.” Perhaps we can 
expect little progress politically until 
some practical plan can be worked out 
to encourage people to think and then 
to act, in terms of principles and con- 
victions, rather than of persons and 
parties. Perhaps we will have to get 
rid of all parties, or at least the preju- 
dices which they thrive on, before 
political progress will be more secure. 

(Note.—A suggestion to this end (if 
we may be forgiven a digression here) 
in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment, together with an article discuss- 
ing the plan in some detail and from 
various aspects, will be gladly sent, by 
the writer, to any one who is interest- 
ed enough to write for it.) 

But this wholesome progress of learn- 
ing the many lessons, of fundamental 
truths and laws, is making better head- 
way in the economic and business re- 
lation. Natura'ly, here, the premises 
at issue come more readily and nearer 
home to the individual. and can be 
more readily and widely distributed 
and known. For one reason, because 
the personal interest in both the 
“causes and effects” is common to all. 
The improvement in service and in- 
crease in efficiency, nowadays, in most 
lines of business, is but an evidence 
of this gradual progress in learning 
how to discard the superficial for the 
fundamental—that is, a greater number 
of premises, essential truths, natural 
laws, or whatever they may be called, 
are being observed by a greater num- 
ber of minds. 

TI. 


Life Insurance Doing Its Part 

The foregoing, which wil!l probably 
bore more readers than it will interest, 
is offered because, to the writer, there 
seems to be, in the development of life 
insurance as an institution, an interest- 
ing analogy—in theory, at least. The 
need for life insurance was felt by man 
long before the actuary discovered the 
mortality table. Before _ sufficient 
premises were gathered to build the 
institution, the family paid the claim; 
now the company pays it. Gradually 
enough premises came before enough 
minds, and an insurance organism was 
recognized; the companies were organ- 
ized. Then came the period of bring- 
ing more minds to recognize the serv- 
ice of the institution as something sup- 
plying a need which had been Jong in- 
tuitively sensed, Here, an emotional 
appeal to the moral and altruistic side 
of human nature had to start men in 
overcoming prejudice and in accepting 
the service as a social duty. 


This period is fast closing. Men are 
finding one of their instinctive wants 
acceptably satisfied, as soon as they 
understand what life insurance is for. 
As its functions become more and more 
a matter of common knowledge, the 
need for emotional processes becomes 
less and less. They will have their 
uses to some extent, probably for a 
good many years, and it is to be hoped 
they will—if for no other reason than 
for the sake of the color and varietv 
they may give the other processes, and 
to keep the technical points from be- 
coming over-prosaic. 

It can be said at least, of this coun- 
try (perhaps it is even truer of some 
other countries), that the development 
of life insurance, particularly in the 
manner of presenting its services to 
the public and in increasing the bene- 
fits, has become more and more scien- 
tific in its work—that is, the fundamen- 
tal in each essential premise has be- 
come clearer and clearer to more 
minds. Life insurance is doing its 
part in the progress of the greater life 
values. 


ITT, 


Growth of Insurance Intelligence 

As a result of this progress of wider 
acceptance, fewer agents are jumping 
around in a casual] way, looking for the 
one extraordinary chance and missing 
the many ordinary ones. There is less 
speculative and more _ professional 
thought going on. There is less guess- 
work and more science. Fewer agents 
are interested in the “gossip” around 
the “sensational case” and more agents 
are interested in ways of working out 
legitimate methods than in ways of 
“working a bluff.” And somewhere 
here, as the process of increasing the 
benefits becomes more definite and per- 
haps more wholesome, a kind of para- 
dox may be observed: the larger the 
proportion of agents writing the small- 
er policies, and the smaller the pro- 
portion of agents writing large policies, 
the larger the small policy. 

We believe one of the reasons for 
this is that the premises having to do 
with insurance fundamentals are be- 
ing more widely distributed; that is, 
there is more intelligence on the part 
of both buyer and seller. The manner 
of selling is becoming more and more 
scientific. Agency work 1s becoming 
more a question of how the individual 
need can be accurately determined, 
rather than of why it should be con- 
sidered at all or as such. The greut 
majority of men today, in this country 
ut least, know, perhaps only subcon- 
sciously, that a life insurane: policy 
is one of the definite ways of society 
for toughening its moral muscles, for 
equalizing its misfortunes, and hence 
—the old problem—of supplying a 
fundamental instinctive want. Because 
this is now appreciated, no matter in 
what degree, the norma; mind today 
knows that to carry life insurance is 
a duty—though it may consciously 
think of it purely as a duty to the fam- 
ily, and only that. Thanks to the 





pioneer agents of the last two or three 
generations, who pounded out the 
“gospel” perhaps only crudely, and 
with methods more emotional ana per- 
sonal than we have to usc today— 
thanks to these persistent distributors 
of premises,—the business man, the 
professional man, the wage earner of 
1920, admits this duty. And what in- 
terests him now, is to know how he 
can do his duty as it ought to be done. 
In answering this “How” more accur- 
ately the agent has many chances of 
effectively pressing home the peren- 
nial “Now!” 
IV. 
Ways To Build Production 

Obviously a great majority of presen- 
tation-plans in agency work will have 
for their basis a man’s responsibility 
to his family in terms of his liveli- 
hood; and in most cases this 1s meas- 
ured by income. The modern agent 
proceeds usually along these lines. 
The agent always has “income” in 
mind—but in many cases only in a 
vague way. His method goes no far- 
ther—it continues or ends in mere gen- 
eralities. He guesses at the prospect's 
income and quickly decides that two 
thousand or twenty thousand can be 
carried, as the case may be, and then 
Starts in to talk “policy,” “company,” 
“dividends,” “guarantees,” “net cost.” 
“special features,” or some other mat- 
ter of only relative importance, This, 
in many cases, may be the easiest way 
of writing the most business for a 
while (and all the while, for some ag- 
ents,) but its effect is not the most 
lasting, it may not be the best way of 
building for permanent success in busl- 
ness of the better quality. Agents 
working in this way, as a rule fail to 
show the client the kind of reasoning 
he (the average prospect) is conscious- 
ly, perhaps more often subconsciously, 
looking for. In agency work there 
seems to be, too often, a proneness to 
put more stress on the “psychology of 
a sale” than on the “science” of it, or 
the “fundamental reason” for it, a ten- 
dency of an over-appeal to the weak- 
ness of the average personality, and of 
an under-appeal to the strength of the 
average mind. 

V~. 


Measuring Insurance Needs 

There are many fair and logical 
ways of measuring the individual need 
for insurance. Most of these are based, 
as mentioned above, on responsibility 
or liability, as indicated by average or 
normal income, We have experimented 
in several ways along these lines with 
various results. One of the plans 
which has been used with success— 
perhaps with the most success—we will 
try to outline in the remainder of this 
article, giving the technical basis of 
the plan first, and then the “presenta- 
tion talk.” 

This method can sometimes be used 
in selling large policies, but it applies 
principally and more successfully to 
the sale of small or medium-sized ones 
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—say when the prospect's income runs 
from $1,000 to $7,500 (perhaps $10,000) 
per annum, The plan comprises, first, 
(1) a minimum schedule; second, (II) 
a formula for a “necessity-average,” 
or, as we call it, “the sub-maximum”; 
third, (111) a maximum formula; fourth, 
a chart of classified living-costs per in- 
come,—(the last, however, has been 
so thrown out of gear, this year, by the 
abnormal situation in the cost of living, 
that to make an authoritative revision 
at present is impracticable if not im- 
possible; therefore, this part of the talk 
is gone into only in a general way. 
A pamphlet containing the whole plan 
in detail is furnished to agents.) 

The calculation in the minimum scale 
and maximum formula is on a 4 per 
cent basis. The minimum must be as 
conservative as the maximum, but for 
different reasons. Beneficiaries under 
small policies are accustomed to de- 
pend on the savings bank. The mani- 
mum man can afford to be conservit- 
tive, and should be; for from an insur- 
ance standpoint, his business and prop- 
erty income, at the best, are soinewhat 
problematical; again, the maximum is 
carried with an idea of future incoine. 
The middle plan (sub-maximum) is on 
a 5 per cent basis, and even at this, 
it not infrequently requires great care 
and sacrifice on the part of the insured. 


Inadequate Conception of Insurarce 
Requirements 

The minimum table, is primarily to 
show the inadequacy of the genera! con- 
ception of insurance amounts; in fact, 
that is the underlying idea of the whole 
plan, It starts with the assumption that 
$50 per month is the extreme minimum, 
though today this will not supply the 
barest necessities for a widow and two 
children. A policy of $2,770 (4 per cont 
present value) will provide this in 
come for five years only. Are. there 
rany men who would not be ashamed 
to aim no higher than this? The wage 
earner may find it hard to act even 
upon this evidence, but it is a simple 
way of giving him something to think 
about, ‘and this must always precede 
“action.” Starting with this basis, the 
scale increases until it approaches a 
period measured by the beneficiary's 
expectancy, or terminated at early self- 
supporting ages; for example, a family 
ircome of $2,000 requires a minimum 
insurance of $7,027, providing $60 per 
month for twelve years; an income of 
$2,500, $9,016, providing $65 per month 
for fifteen years; an income of $5,000, 
$16,956, providing $100 per month for 
twenty years; an income of $7,500, $18.- 
820, providing $125 per month, $62.50 
to wife (period of expectancy or life) 
and $62.50 per month divided among 
children, ceasing at age 18 (ages 35 
(insured) 34, 12, 10 (beneficiaries). 
The $1,000 policy-minded man must al- 
ways be confronted with the fact that 
he has provided the generous sum of 
$4.16 per week for his whole family to 
live on for five years. 

It must be remembered that this 
process is but the measure of an in- 
surance-neéed, and must not be con- 
fused with writing continuous instal- 
ment and income policies. When the 
need (I, II or III) is adequately meas- 
ured, then the form of policy can be 
decided upon. In the writer’s opinion, 
the latter is not as important a point 
as many agents think. The “cost” of 
the various methods of settlement will 
vary but little (if the premium periods, 
of counse, are the same); for example: 
$22,308, ordinary life, measuring $1,200 
per year for insurance expectancy (age 
35), premium $627, shows an average 
annual cost for twenty years of $470, 
and a continuous life income or insta'- 
ment policy, providing $600 per annum 
for life of wife, age 34, and $300 each 
to two children for life, aged 10 and 
12, (premium of $617) shows an aver- 
age cost of $490. Thus it-is seen that 
it is the measure and not the policy 
form that is the important and first 
step. 

Starting with the minimum, a man of 


should en- 
(II), 


family and _ responsibility 
deavor to attain the maximum 
or at least the sub-maximum (II). The 
maximum is an amount which shall 
provide the family with 64 per cent of 
the present income, or that part of 
64 per cent which is not provided for 
by other futtds. (36 per cent is deduct- 
ed for the personal living cost of the 
insured, including insurance outlay. 
The living cost will run from 27 per 
cent to 14 per cent. Insurance cost 
from 9 per cent to 22 per cent. Hence, 
the average living cost will be 20% 
per cent.) If part of this (64 per cent) 


is derived from invested securities, 
these investments must be computed 


on at least a 4 per cent basis if they 
are to take the place of life insurance. 
The securities should be of the same 
quality as investments that are legal 
for life insurance companies. The ap- 
praisal of real estate must be as con- 
servative as that of a life insurance 
company or savings bank. If part of 
the income is from a _ business, the 
value of the assets at death must be 
definitely known in advance, which is 
a’most impossible. The fact that sta- 
tistics show that of men aged 45, 83 
per cent are successful or self-support- 
ing, and at age 65 over 90 per cent 
(figures compiled from reports of Dun 
and Bradstreet’s show a percentage of 
about 95 per cent) are dependent upon 
others, or on their own individual ef- 
forts, is a reasonable proof that the 
average death value of a business must 
be almost disregarded, or discounted at 
a much greater rate than most men 
are willing to admit, unless specific in- 
surance is carried against this depre- 
ciation, Here enters a new element 
Business or Partnership Protection. 
This is, in itself, a large and important 
phase of life insurance, and too com- 
prehensive to be discussed here, except 
'o say that many agents make a mis- 
take in thinking that arguments for 
business and partnership insurance will 
only interest or can be app'ied to the 
“big business man.” There isn’t a cor- 
ner grocery or even a paper-stand with 
only the smallest amount of capital 
that doesn't need some business pro- 
tection in life insurance. Another sug- 
gestion, in this connection, is that if 
there are two or more interested in a 
business, it is advisable to try first to 
win over one of the firm, rather than 
both or all at once, When one is con- 
vinced of the virtue of the plan, this 
member, consciously or not, will influ- 
ence the others. His conversion will 
be the agent’s greatest aid to success. 
The Man With $5,000 Income 

To return to the formula: suppose a 
man has an income of $5,000, of which 
$3,500 is a salary or drawing account; 
he has property which he values at 
$30,000; $15,000 invested in the busi- 
ness in which he is active, yielding 
$750; $15,000 in stocks and_ bonds, 
yielding $750. At death his salary 
stops. The interest from his business 
is reduced to 70 per cent. (This margin 
for depreciation is much less than sta- 
tistics justify.) His investments must 
be reduced to a 4 per cent basis, yield- 
ing $600. This would leave an income 
of $1,125 for the family. Sixty-four per 
cent of his present income is $3,200, 
which, less $1,125, equals $2,075, or the 
amount at difference which should con- 
tinue to the family, and which will 
continue, if the maximum of insurance 
has been carried. In this case the 
maximum amount would be $39,155. 
(The income can be continued to the 
beneficiary for life, if desired. The cost 
will approximate that of the above.) 


Formula For Determining Necessity 
Average 

The plan of the formula, as it is 
used in determining (II) the ‘“sub-maxi- 
mum” or “necessity-average,” is as fol- 
lows: [Obviously, the family man, with 
little or nothing except his salary, 
wage, or professional fees, will in most 
cases find it impracticable or impossi- 
ble to carry the maximum (unless there 
are no children, and the wife is older 
than the insured).] It appears from 
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data (as authentic as we are able to 
get) that a widow’s personal living 
cost, plus family-fixed charges (two or 
three children) runs—-if the standard 
ot living is not materially lowered 

from 30 per cent to 35 per cent of 
former-family income. Thus, it hap- 
pens that 32 per cent (50 per cent of 
the 64 per cent) should continue for 
this item for a period determined by the 
expectancy,—(wife 34,—32.50 years,) 
or for life. The amount of insurance 
to accomplish this is found by multi- 
plying one half of the 64 per cent by 
the present va'ue (5 per cent) of one 
dollar due at the end of the even-years 
of expectancy, and by adding one dol- 


lar to this before multiplying; for ex- 
ample: beneficiary 34; expectancy 
32.50; 5 per cent interest tab’e, 


$15.80—present-value of one dollar, at 
end of thirty-second year; add one dol- 
lar, as income must start at death of 
insured. If there are no children or 
other dependents, and the insured and 
his wife are over middle age, this 
amount may meet the ‘average neces- 
sity.” (Those in cases like this are 
usual’y the ones who should carry more 
from the standpoint of old age income.) 
Now, generally speaking, the average 
living expenses of a child under nine, 
runs about one third of that of an 
adult (not including family-fixed charg- 
es)—that of a child, over nine, about 
one half that of the adult; therefore, 
if there be but only one child, an insur- 
ance covering one half of the 32 per 
cent to end of the self-supporting (per- 
iod (say twenty) and added to the 
above, can stand in statu quo as the 
sub-maximum. 


Productive Periods 

This is better than the minimum. 
But it is more advisable to make pro- 
vision to continue the other ha'f of 
the 32 per cent, in either of the above 
ways—preferably on the busis of the 
wife’s expectancy. This should be 
urged for a reason wihch many mon 
find only too true—that when an in- 
crease of family or of income takes 
place —that it is then physically im- 
possible to get insurance. And in this 
connection it is well to bring to the 
attention of those under forty, or so, 
that the “productive-period-curve” runs 
at its highest between ages 42 and 58 
In the great majority of cases there is 
little difference between the husband's 
and wife’s expectancy, and it is fair to 
use either. But where there is a great 
difference, especially in the small or 
moderate incomes, and when the bene- 
ficiaries are young, it may be difficult 
to carry but litt’e more than the mini- 
mum; for instance, a man 55 (wife 25,) 
with an income of $2,500 (all in sal- 
ary) would have to struggle to beat 
the minimum unless he has a fair 
amount of old insurance, issued at a 
young age. Again, a young man 23, 
wife 21, with small children and noth- 
ing but salary, would find it impractic- 
able to carry his full sub-maximum 
but, nevertheless, he should have it 
clearly explained to him, and be en- 
couraged to carry as much as he can 
between it and the minimum. 


When There Are Two Children Or 
More : 

To determine the amounts of insur- 
ance, when there are two children or 
more, divide half of the 64 per cent 
by the number of children; select a 
self-supporting age (between 16 and 
22—a question of educational provision 
comes in here); take the difference be- 
tween this and age of each child; turn 
to 5 per cent present-value tables, take 
number of years as shown by above 
differences less 1; find value, and mul- 
tiply by the income. For example: 
suppose $2,000—64 per cent; 4 chil- 
dren (15, 12, 9, 6,) income for each 
=$250; 20—self-supporting age; child 
9, 1l-year period; 10 year (5 per cent) 
column; $7.72+$1=$8.72 x $250—$2,180. 

It must be always borne in mind that 
the application of the formula in either 
form, is but an aim to get the prospect 
to bring his mind in a specific way, to 





the fundamentals of his problem. It is 
but a way of measuring a probable con- 
tingency, not of trying to define the 
contingency—it arbitrarily fits no case, 
but it governs all cases. It is better 
than a stray-shot attack, a good guess, 
or an overdose of sentiment. 
Why Is Expectancy Taken? 

It is sometimes asked why the ex- 
pectancy of the beneficiary or insured 
is taken, instead of using an income 
policy, survivorship annuity, etc. The 
idea in. short is to give a compre- 
hensive measure that must compre- 
hend the practical situations at settle- 
ment, and which can be applied gen- 
erally to the majority of prospects—it 
leads a way toward the personal appli- 
cation. Again, it is now a matter of 
common judgment that one of the 
primal duties of man is to make a liv- 
ing for himself and his dependents dur- 
ing his active life-period,—whether he 
happens to spend all or part of this 
period in this world or the next. 

Some may observe, in relation to the 
maximum formula, that the insurance 
need decreases before the end of the 
expectancy period: for instance, when 
the children have been educated, etc. 
This is theoretically so. But as the chil- 
dren approach a self-supporting age, the 
parents are approaching a non-support- 
ing old age. Statistics show this to be 
more probable than any one likes to 
think—and further, in the few cases 
where the need really ceases, most 
policies, except term, can be turned in- 
to income, paid up, options, or cash; 
and the cost for the needed period will 
be found to have been less than if 
term insurance had been carried. 

The agent will find but few situations 
in which the formulas cannot be used 
to some advantage, if only in an inci- 
dental way. They won’t arouse mucn 
enthusiasm in an o'd bachelor with a 
larger income from a 3 per cent trust- 
estate, than anyone ought to have,- 
whose last obtainable relative has been 
drowned, and. who can’t be persuaded 
to adopt anybody or anything. A 
widower with no children usually has 
some dependents or could find some, 
and he will have no family to fall back 
on in his old age. A widower with 
children can provide a larger percen- 
tage of the 64 per cent to each child, 
for he, presumably, will not neeé quite 
as much reserve for old age income 
as if the wife were living. 

When the prospect’s duty as to the 
amount to carry is strongly brought 
before him, and action is not yet ob- 
tained, the chart of living-costs was, 
until recently, used very effectively. 
The underlying aim was to show as 
much what could be done, as what had 
been done; to encourage the prospect 
(and his wife) to take more interest 
in domestic science; to help the family 
income produce more for the family 
than to produce 1n effect on the neigh- 
bors. The chart can still be used ad- 
ventageously, in principle if not in de- 
tail; the agent may find it practicable 
to revise some of its items according 
to his personal experience. 


VI. 
Presentation Talks 

Where this method of solicitation 
has been used, especially by beginners, 
it was often found that a carefully pre- 
pared presentation-talk, in some cases 
learned “verbatim” was more effective 
than a chance interview in which the 
plan was brought in incidentally. It 
will do no harm for experienced and 
even successful agents to commit some 
such plan to memory, if only to use as 
an emergency, or to set the mind in 
working order, or as a framework for 
a new talk to old prospects. In the 
writer’s opinion, some of the agents 
who resent any suggestion of a re- 
hearsed or pre-recited “talk,” and who 
say that any verbatim process is un- 
natural, impracticable and mechanical, 
that it reduces a man to an automaton, 
that it stifles tne human appeal and 
individuality—possibly one’s personal- 
ity—speak half truths. The plan will 
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do all this harm if one is stupid enough 
to let it. A sweeping charge comes 
usua.ly from those who have never 
tried to learn anything hard. Mental 
laziness is a part of the cynic’s nature. 
A successful actor studies his part to 
make its message carry—he doesn’t let 
his lines get the best of his heart or 
head. All relations of men have, in 
part, to do with self-expression, of get- 
ting their messages to other men; but 
if the manner is greater than the mes- 
sage, is it worth the manner? A great 
disparity in quality between these two 
things is why many men of great seijl- 
ing ability are always in hot water, 
while the patiert plugger, perhaps of 
under-average ability, who is not above 
making every possible mental effort to 
perfect his work, will be steadily suc- 
cessful. 
Twenty Opening Suggestions 

The particular “talk” we have in 
mind is divided into four principal 
movements and is along the following 
lines. The approach, which is little 
more than an opening sentence, is not 
as important as it was formerly 
thought. There are some twenty sug- 
gestions for opening—here are a few: 


(1) I want to talk life insurance to you for 
four minutes. I will tell you something no 
agent has ever told you. I can answer scientifi- 
cally the one. essential question. Do you know 
what that is? , 

(2) 1 want to take four minutes of your time. 
There is a question that you have often won- 
dered about most fof the thinking business] 
men I have met have been glad to know the 
answer. You'll be interested in knowing it. It 
has to do with the safest way of providing an 
income for yourseif at the end of your produc 
tive period, but costing no more than that of 
adequate protection to your family, scientifically 
determined. 

(3) I want to take four minutes to tell you 
the one important fact about life insurance. 
Whether you buy from me or not, you ought to 
know what that is (less than eight men in a 
hundred know). 

(4) My company has recently worked out an 
answer to a question that has been asked for 
forty years and never answered. Do you want 
to know what it is? 

(5) Why is it that men, successful and effi 
cient in other ways, guess at one of the longest 
contracts (or the most serious financial moves) 
that they make in their lives? This matter 
can now be put on a definite, business-like and 
scientific basis: eight chances out of one hun- 
dred you don’t know what it is. I can outline 
it in as short a time as four minutes if you 
will put down the data on this pad. This is 
for your own calculation. You don’t have to 
tell me the amount of the items. 

(6) The Mutual Life has asked me to get your 
opinion about a new formula which scientifi- 
cally answers an important question which all 
men ask. Heretofore the answer has been 
guesswork. Whether you are interested in life 
insurance or not, you'll be interested in this 
formula. 

(7) You either belong to the 8 per cent or the 
92 per cent. If to the latter, your income stops 
at death, and you won’t have a cent if you 
reach age 65. That seems rather an abrupt 
way to talk to a successful business man. But 
I’m talking facts based on authoritative data, 
not personalities. The more securely you're 
fixed today, the more reason you will be inter- 
ested in a scientific formula that will offset 
the chances against you. And there are chances 
against everybody. Even a millionaire is a 
fool to take them. 

(8) You will have an income of less than 10 
per cent of what you need when you're 65 years 
old, unless you then keep on working hard, 
ind besides that, (most of) a income stops 
at death. Continue at ¢ in 

(9) There is just one que oe you ought to 
ask a life insurance agent. If he answers it 
correctly, it will probably be a long time before 
you need be disturbed again. Do you know 
what it is? 

(10) If you are sure you can pass a thorough 
medical examination, I can offer you a proposi- 
tion, interesting, very practical, and scientifi- 
cally determined, that will save you anxiety 
about future income. 

(11) Do you believe in natural laws or laws 
of chance (gambling chances) ? 


(Or start here ) 


Which do you trust, the law of averages, or 
“pot luck?” Ejighty- four men in a hundred are 
successful or self-supporting at middle age; at 
age 65 only eight have anything worth telling 
about. Even a millionaire is a fool to take 
that chance. 

There is a practical and scientific way of 
way of making an income certain at the end 
of your productive period. It is the only sure 
way. The plan is exactly the opposite of what 
you think it is. It is not by the old method 
of endowment, deferred annuities or savings 
banks. *It is by determining scientifically, 
and then carrying the normal or maximum 
amount of insurance on an accumulative, non- 
forfeitable plan: the (future principal and) in 
come is but a mathematical corollary of this. 
The income in most cases runs over twice the 
average (annual) outlay. 

(12) Have you provided an income for yourself 
at a time when most men like to (or should) 
ease up in active work or business? Is your 





mind comfortable about this? I can show you 
how to handle this question in a way greatly 
different and less expensive than you think. 

(13) “What part of your income is insured?” 
or “what part of your income is automatic?” or 
“what part of your income is certain to be 
continued for (32 years and 6 months) (or 
whatever the expectancy is)?”’ In four minutes 
1 can show you, from a practical and scientific 
standpoint, what part should be insured, [auto- 
matic or continued] and how it can bel 

(144) Some agents, canvassing trom door to 
door, usually tor small policies, and before the 
cost of living was so abnormal, obtained favor- 
able attention in some of the following ways: 

If 1 ask you a rather personal question, 1 
hope you won't take offence. 1 can be of help 
to you in a vital matter. Is your wife spend- 
ing too little or too much for clothes? 
or 

If you spend $—— (naming amount from 
chart) for rent, $—— for food, what can you 


spend for other items, including luxuries,—and 
not worry? 


or 
Is your wife making her side of the business 
pay? (or) Are you sure you can’t spend more 


tor the children’s development and not worry 
about the expense? 


Then the chart was shown, the items ex- 
plained, and gradually the talk was logically 
led back to the insurance formula, etc. 


Vil, 


The Prospect’s Objections 

But no matter how strong, interesting 
or effective you make, or try to make, 
the “opening,” it has been our experi- 
ence that as soon as the prospect 
knows “it’s life insurance” (and in most 
cases, after attention has been obtained, 
the sooner he knows it the better,) he 
then instinctively starts to defend him- 
self; his objections, as soon as he gets 
au chance to make any, resolve them- 
selves usually into some or one of the 
following: 


(1) I won’t talk life insurance. (Good-bye!) 

(2) | don’t want any insurance. 

(3) | have all 1 want (need). 

(4) 1 can't (afford to) carry any (more). 

(5) | haven’t time to talk with (listen to) 
you, 


(6) I’ve a friend in the business, etc. 

(7) I’m busy—call later, etc. 

The Agent’s Answers 

(Note.—The following answers, as 
well as some of the openings in the 
preceding chapter, should be condensed 
or shortened by the agent, after he has 
studied and tried some of them out. 
lt is better to encourage the new agent 
to work out details like this in his own 
way, rather than that the manager or 
general agent do it. The words and 
sentences in brackets can be exchanged 
or omitted.) 

The agent immediately takes the cen- 
tral phrase of the objection, and 
throws it back into the talk as he con- 
tinues, thus: 

(1) I don’t (intend to) talk life insurance in 
the way you mean (or ‘in the way you've al- 
ways been talked to,”’) or (“you usually hear,’’). 
There is a (concise,) (practical) (and) scien- 
tific way of your knowing at once and for all, 
whether you ought or ought not to (talk) dis- 
cuss it—with me or any one else. (Continue 
below at 4.) 

(2) In justice to yourself you ought to test 
the accuracy of that (statement.) There is a 
definite (business-like) way of knowing accu- 
rately whether one (needs) wants or doesn’t 
(need) want, any (more) insurance. My plan 


(automatically) measures the want. It is a 
matter of scientific determination. (Continue 
at t.) 


(3) Same as No. 2. 

(4) Every one can afford to carry the mini- 
mum amount, at least; and until you know 
accurately what the normal or maximum is, 
you can’t be certain of what you can or can’t 
do. (Affording insurance is not so much a 
matter of cost as it is of knowing how to pro- 
ceed.) (The definite relation it should bear to 
your other living costs can be carefully deter- 


mined.) What can be done will astonish youl! 
Besides, (only a small part of the outlay is 
cost.) (After certain periods, the assets in the 


policy become greater than the total outlay— 
the cost disappears.) (Continue at 4.) 

(5) I have demonstrated this in 3 minutes to 
others who said the same thing, and they have 
thanked me for it. It’s likely to be the most 
valuable three minutes you’ve spent in some 
time—then use No. 1 in part and continue at 


) 

(6) (Your friend has never shown you this— 
the most essential point in life insurance.) 
(Has he ever told you that you carry too much 
insurance—or too Jittle?) (Ninety-eight chances 
out of a hundred) your friend has not told 
you the one thing you ought to know and 
don’t know. The life insurance problem, as it 
has to do with the individual, has been reduced 
to scientific application. (Continue at %.) 

(7) The agent should not be encouraged by 
this—it’s just a more polite way of turning 
him down. Say “All right; I see you are 
busy—just put this down and figure it out to- 





night. It’s as interesting, for a change, as a 
card game. Just two minutes. You say your 
wife and you are about the same age—thirty- 
five? Put down 64 per cent of your normal 
income. In another column, add your income 
from business which will go on for 31 years, 
to your income from property, investments, and 
from anything you own which will go on for 
31 years. Subtract this sum from the 6 per 
cent; multiply by $18.59. I’ll explain why next 
time. The result is half the answer. I'll come 
around and get it. I'll then have something 
more interesting to show youl” 


Before continuing, it may be said 
here that occasionally a prospect may 
say that he can carry his own insur- 
ance. Ask him how old he is, and look- 
ing up his expectancy, say, “If you will 
guarantee for a certainty that you will 
live beyond—(giving years) you may 
be able to carry it, but it wi'l cost you 
more than if you let us do it. Figure 
this out for yourself. If you can prove 
I'm wrong, I'll get out of the insurance 
business.” 

Very rarely, nowadays, a man is 
stupid enough to say that he doesn’t 
believe in insurance. Whenever you 
meet one of these “defectives,” you've 
a right to insult him, for he’s insulted 
the intelligence of every thinking man 
in town. Use any of the above argu- 
ments or pass him up; there are plen- 
ty of men with brains and open minds 
who are bound to be interested in your 
story. 

tin determining the amount of insurance by 
this formula, you are simultaneously determin 
ing a substantial income provision. How it 
works out can be explained later. (It might 
be well to bear in mind that many matters 
affecting business (professional) (occupational), 
investment, property and domestic finance are 
closely related in their bearing upon life in 
surance—such matters, I mean, like taxes, 
mortgages, notes, contingent interests, entailed 
estates, etc. The more data you see fit to give 
me, the more help I can be to you.) 

It is assumed in the immediately fol 
lowing that the agent has decided to 
apply the maximum formula (III). The 
sub-maximum is illustrated later. 

Calculating With Pad and Pencil 

While handing the prospect a pad 
and pencil, say incidentally; “It isn’t 
necessary for me to know your in- 
come.” Ask him to write down 64 per 
cent of his average or normal income. 
If he asks why 64 per cent, say, “36 per 
cent has been found, from the best 
data obtainable to be a fair average, 
in families of four or five, for the per- 


sonal living cost of the father, includ- 
ing insurance outlay.” 
In some instances this item may 


seem too small to the prospect. He 
may c’aim that his expenses for travel- 
ing, extra meals, contributions, etc., is 
more than “lots of men.” This may be 
true, but he should be careful here not 
to confuse these with what should be 
charged to business or professional ex 
pense, 

It may be we'l, sometimes, to give 
the prospect the benefit of the doubt 
Say, “If you are sure your personal 
percentage is greater than the average 
36 per cent, and that 60 per cent or 
only 50 per cent is, in your particular 
case, a fair continuance to the family, 
we will calculate on that basis.” But 
make him justify this reduction. Make 
him realize it is below the norma' 
basis. However, the measure of con- 
tinuance can go down to 40 per cent, 
and still show in most cases the inade- 
quacy of present insurance, 


If He Debates Your Hold On Him Is 
Growing 

Generally speaking, the more he de- 
bates this point, the more hold you 
have on him. You have aroused some 
interest. He may then say that he 
can’t, in a moment, estimate his in- 
come. Say to him, “Well, just to show 
you the truth of my method, make a 
casual estimate.” He usually puts 
down something. Then ask him his 
age and that of his wife, get his date 
of birth if possible; suppose he is 35; 
wife 34; quickly look up expectancy in 
the rate book, and say, “Now put in a 
separate column the income that is cer- 
tain to continue for 32.5 years,—if you 
should die this year,—from all prop 
erty you own, stocks, bonds, real es- 


tate, personal effects—-anything. This 
should be put on a 4 per cent or 4% per 


cent basis, but to give you—not your 
family—the benefit of the doubt, we 
will put it on a 5 per cent basis.” 


While he hesitates, say, “For your own 
satisfaction, it might be well to check 
these items up in your’ inventory 
(which ought to be kept up to date in 
times like these), but just to illustrate 
the soundness of my calculation, put 
down a general estimate. Now, in the 
same column put down the income cer- 
tain to continue from your business 
for 32.5 years.” This, he will probably 
say, is impossible. And, right here, if 
the prospect is in a business of his 
own, comes an opportunity of bringing 
out strongly the advantages of busi- 
ness, partnership—possibly corpora- 
tion, insurance. The agent must quick- 
ly decide whether it is advisable to 
swing his attack in this direction, or 
stick to the original plan, but remem- 
bering whatever data he can get for 
presenting a proposition for business 
insurance later. After the prospect has 
been persuaded to put down some esti- 


mate for this item, ask him to add 
these two amounts together, and sub- 
tract the sum from the 64 per cent, 


then to multiply the 
$18.87, calculated by 
4 per cent interest 
book) the present 
the number of 


difference by 
taking from the 
tables (in rate 
value of $1.00 for 
years of expectancy 


(the even, not nearest year): thus: 
age 34=32.5; present value=$17.87 for 
32 years; add $1.00, because income 
must start at beginning of year. The 
product [dif. x $18.87—x], is the insur- 
ance need, (maximum amount). Sub- 
tract from this the insurance already 
carried, payable to the family and free 
from loan; this final result is the 


amount the application should be writ- 
ten for. 


As the rest of the presentation is 
practically the same for both the maxi- 
mum and sub-maximum, we will insert 
here, before continuing the closing, a 
suggestion for a “talk,” if the agent 
has used the “necessity-average, or 
sub-maximum formula II. He has done 
£0, presumably, because he has sized 
the prospect up as a salaried man, and 
with little or no property income. To 
shorten the illustration,—suppose the 
prospect, as is not infrequent, comes 
out and says frankly, “I’ve a pretty 
fair salary here, but I haven't much 
besides—a few Liberty bonds; my wife 
had a little money left her; a few hun- 
dred a year, the rent from a farm and 
a little stock. I carry $5,000 in your 
company, and about $1,000 in fraternal 
orders, and that’s all I want (or all I 
can swing, etc). Say to him, “You 
ought to know just where you stand 
in this matter. Sixty-four per cent of 
your income has got to go on if any- 
thing should happen to you now. Au- 
thentic data shows that the average 
amount for the widow's personal liv- 
ing-cost, plus the family-fixed charges, 
runs from 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
of your income, that is, of the family’s 
total and normal expenditures. Hence 
32 per cent of your income (50 per cent 
of 64 per cent) must continue to your 
wife, and the remainder of the 64 per 
cent divided equally to your children, 
until a self-supporting age (18, high 
school education; 22, college), aver- 
age 20. 

Another Illustration 


Handing him pad _ and 
proceed in principle as in 
presentation. We won't go through 
this in detail, but illustrate briefly: 
(A) Salary ($75 per week), $4,000; in- 
come from business interest, $0; in- 
come from property: bonds, $100; stock 
(7 per cent), $100; real estate, $200, 
less interest on $1,000 mortgage. Total 
family income, $4,400, of which (B) 
the following continue (at insured’s 
death): Salary, $0; income from busi- 
ness, $0; income from property; bonds, 
$100; stock, $100 (though this, as a 
matter of safety, should be reduced to 
a 5 per cent basis at least); real es- 
tate, $200, (mortgage paid off by an 


pencil, 
maximum 
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MEASURING THE INSURANCE PROSPECT 





extra $1,000 life insurance policy—see 
below), total continuing, $400. (C) 
64 per cent of $4,400—$2,816, minus 
$400—$2,416, which must continue, 50 
per cent to wife, amount measured by 
expectancy period, (32.5 years); 50 
per cent to three children (12, 10, 6) 
until age 20. (D) $1,208 to wife (for 
32 years or life); $400 to each child, 
for 8, 10 and 14 years respectively, cal- 
cu'ated thus: Present value (5 per cent 
interest table) $1 for 32 years=$15 80 
plus $1 (as income must start at be- 
ginning of first year) —$16.80. $1,208 x 
$16.80—$20 290; $400 x $6.79 $2,716; 
$400 x $8.11 $3,244; $400 x $10.39= 
$4,156. Total, $30,406, plus $1,000 (cov- 
ering mortgage) = $31,406 minus $6,000 
(present insurance) $25,406 (new in- 
surance required). 

This may seem a high amount to this 
prospect—but it is a true measure, 
nevertheless. He must make an effort 
towards this goal. He now begins to 
realize that his present insurance is 
idiculously inadequate. 

: a it hard now, with all the per- 
suasive power you have—(in some 
cases it is well to use, at this point, 
the usual moral and emotional ap- 
peals.) If the case is not closed, ask 
prospect to show you where the form: 
ula is in error in any fundamenta! 
way. The more he tries to pick it to 
pieces, the stronger is your case. When 
he admits the reasonableness of it all, 
urge him to act, to settle the matter 
now; the way to his duty is self-evi- 
dent. now is the time to get the matter 
off his mind. 

Prospect Surprised the Agent 

At this point in the “talk,” not a 
great while ago, a prospect who had 
been the hardest kind of a man to get 
to, and a very reluctant listener, sur- 
prised the agent by abruptly saying, 
“That’s a point I’ve often wondered 
about. I’ve never had it put to me in 
that way. I'll go you half-way (his 
maximum had —, gee I'll 
run my line up to $29, , carry 
$10,000.” He was written for $20,000. 
Needless to say the agent had a $30,000 
additional issued, part of which was 
placed during the sixty days. 

The Matter of Cost 

The prospect will, somewhere here, 
usually bring up the matter of cost. 
Tell him quickly what the initial pre- 
mium (deposit) and average outlay 
will be, and without giving him 
a chance to dwell on it, say, “Now, be- 
fore taking any more of our time for 
further detail, you should have your 
health certified to” (or some such 
phrase). “An examiner is in this 
neighborhood, and will drop in and see 
you this afternoon at 3 o’clock. He'll 
take but a few minutes.” It has been 
found important, in our experience, to 
put the suggestion for the examination 
into a definite, almost peremptory 
statement, and not as a question. This 
often has the effect of causing the 
prospect, (who more than likely feels 
that he ought to do something,) to 
pass over unconsciously three mental 
processes (a) of deciding whether or 
not to consent to any examination, (b) 
of thinking up a good excuse for not 
being examined, and (c) of deciding on 
the day. You've brought his mind 
down to a simple question of hour. 
With certain types of mind, this pro- 
cedure is disastrous, but the agent 
should know his man by this time. On 
the average, the above way will result 
in morg examinations than the old way 
of “asking when.” Quite possibly the 
prospect feels relieved to have his 
mind let down to a common detail; he 
may be getting weary of putting up a 
defensive argument in which he has 
usually been worsted, you make it eas- 
jer for him to say, “Well—let me see 
—three o'clock is a bad time for me; 
five o'clock will be better,” etc. Again, 
if you think the time opportune, tele- 
phone for an immediate examination, 
and stay with the prospect or on the 
premises until the doctor comes. If 
neither of these moves works, say, “A, 
large percentage of declinations come 


from trouble indicated in a specimen 
analysis.” Have a container with a 
preservative in your pocket; hand it 
to him and ask for a specimen, saying, 
“as a matter of precaution you ought to 
have a test made. It’s no trouble for 
me to have-this analyzed.” 

If there is still no action, the cost 
and not the medical part is what he’s 
afraid of. He has likely inferred this 
in some way before. Say, “Now, the 
matter of cost in life insurance is 
commonly not understood. It is not the 
important or difficult thing it is some- 
times thought. But a small part of 
the annual deposit (or installment) is 
‘cost.’ You are simply buying nego- 
tiable property on the instalment plan: 
an estate, on which all future instal- 
ments are cance'led if you happen to 
die before delivery. (You are opening 
an account with the greatest financial 
institution,” ete.) (You are building 
a financial reserve, increasing your 
credit, and establishing the only fu- 
ture income that is as absolute as hu- 
man power can make it.) Your yearly 
deposit (instalment) never increases 
(or can decrease yearly if you prefer,) 
while the value of your property stead- 
ily increases, (Life insurance is one 
of the few commodities of which this 
is true.) Moreover, only a part of the 
cost, even if decreasing, can be 
charged to expense, and this also 
grows less annually. (Nor is a'l of 
what you have paid in “locked-up” or 
“forfeitable-capital”—though you should 
make a promise to your family that you 
won't borrow from them—that is, from 
the policy, or only as a last resort and 
to pay a premium.) [If necessary, use 
diagrams visualizing the “cost,” the 
“return,” the “expense,” the ‘‘values,” 
etc., though diagrams and tables of il- 
lustration do more harm than good if 
clumsily used.] The premium, or 
“cost,” must never be presented by 
itself—the prospect must be made to 
think of it always as “relative.” 

Suppose the prospect’s maximum has 
been found to be $39,155, and has been 
issued on the ordinary life plan, say to 
him, “If you have formed the habit 
(and a few years soon forms it) of 
making the full deposit and letting the 
dividends accumulate, not only will 
your insurance increase, but about the 
time when most men like to retire or 
ease down, you will receive the $39,155 
in cash (present dividend basis) when 
you are 67 (under a 20-payment life at 
about age 60). This invested in good 
average securities will yie'd easily 
$2,000; or the company’ will hold it as 
a trust fund, allowing the current in- 
terest; or, under an instalment provi- 
sion in policy you will receive $2,496, 
annually as long as you live (20 years 
certain) plus excess interest, or you 
can buy a life annuity of $4,235 per 
annum. In a word, you are certain of 
possible incomes from twice to four 
times your annual deposits, for doing 
the right thing by your family.” (This 
is often a good place to close in and 
get the application.) 

Domestic Inefficiency 

“Now, a great part of the cost of this 
investment, possibly the entire differ- 
ence between what is and what should 
be invested, is being lost, in most fam- 
ilies, through domestic inefficiency. A 
budget system carefully applied will 
add from 40 per cent to 90 per. cent to 
the margin for investment, assuming 
that 10 per cent to 15 per cent is the 
common margin” that is, in families 
of small or moderate incomes. “You'll 
be astonished at what can be done in 
this way!” Show the living-cost chart, 
briefly explain its classified items, its 
advantages and soundness in principle. 
If you think it advisable, use further 
arguments in this direction. Then “go 
to the mat” again, and go hard, saying 
perhaps something like the following— 
but whatever you do say—say hard. 
“You now realize the importance of the 
plan; you know it is reasonable, possi- 
ble and practical; besides it is an in- 
teresting step to take; it will interest 
the family; they will find their own 





ways of co-operating; it is the surest 
foundation for the progress you are 
making and want to make in life,” etc. 
“It’s only a question of making the 
effort. Make it now!” 

Handing Him Application To Sign 

Start to fill out the application, or 
just hand the prospect a pen and point 
to the dotted line. If this fails, leave 
him, saying briefly, “You probably want 
to figure this out in more detail by 
yourself, In the meantime, we will 
have a schedule compiled to cover your 
particu’ar case.” Let him feel your 
confidence in that he will eventually 
act favorably. You ought to know 
your man well enough now to be able 
to make a definite appointment for an 
early call. At any rate you cannot but 
have aroused an interest in your plan, 
and if you have won his confidence in 
you personally (which you will have 
won if you’ve done your work care- 
fully, with conviction and enthusiasm, 
and with no technica' or moral side- 
steps)—if you’ve done this, he’s worth 
one more “try.” 

The composite interview—as it has 
had to be given above—has taken con- 
siderable time. But the first thing an 
interested man forgets is time. The 
formula can be demonstrated in four 
minutes if the prospect will or can 
give the data. 

It is not impossible that the formulas 
may show less insurance than is being 
carried, but this won’t occur so often 
that the agent need worry about it. 
Some men, as soon as the final amount 
is determined, will say, in an offhand 
way, “I carry more than that,” etc., and 
it is to be hoped, for their sakes, they 
do. 

A True Measure 

There is always one way any pros- 
pect can get the better of you—he can 
lie to you, The sooner you know that, 
the better, for there are plenty of hon- 
est men with open minds, on the same 
street. On the other hand, the agent 
will frequently find men who find it 
impossible to carry the right amounts, 
and in many cases only with great ef- 
fort, economy and sacrifice. But the 
measure is true a'l the same. And it 
is none the less so, because the literal 
application of its theory is obviously 
impracticable, as well as decidedly 
hazardous, from the standpoint of the 
beneficiaries. If this narrow stand is 
taken, the insurance amounts would 
decrease yearly in a kind of descend- 
ing series, and disappear at the end of 
the expectancy or self-supporting per- 
iods. What right has the husband to 
expect his wife to die, just as his ac- 
tive business career is closing. When- 
ever any decrease becomes justified, 
there are ample provisions in all stand- 
ard policies for it. [Sometimes it is 
advisable to use a diagram showing 
what part of the annual outlay can be 
charged to the cost of the original- 
period-incomes, to the “difference in 
insurance,” and what is credited to in- 
vestment, assets or future income fund, 
—subtracting the decreasing instal- 
ment-term premiums from “net cost,” 
and the net cost from the policy pre- 
mium, etc. The diagram is sometimes 
used when a prospect of a mathemati- 
cal turn of mind is hanging back for 
reasons of cost.] 

Perhaps the best reason for not 
using the decreasing amounts, is that 
this would preclude the possibility of 
all future income-building, which is and 
ought to be a substantial part of the 
plan. It would take away the sense of 
security in the future, the “self-interest 
part” of self-preservation, which, if 
subordinate to the altruistic, is a 
necessary and compe!ling force in all 
human progress. 

The formulas and _ presentations 
would still be practical if they did noth- 
ing more than suggest an ideal, which 
the agent can conscientiously urge the 
man of a family to struggle towards. 


VITT. 


Plan Should Be Rehearsed 
After the agent has mastered the 


plan thoroughly, and has practiced it 
carefully, consistently, and relentlessly 
for two or three weeks at least, mak- 
ing accurate notes of each interview 
and if possible, literal reports of those 
in which he has been the most skillful, 
he can be allowed to change the presen- 
tation in ways which seem practical 
and natural to him. In the writer’s 
opinion, there ig just as much need for 
a period of hard routine drudgery in 
learning the technique of life insur- 
ance as there is in those of the pro- 
fessions and fine arts. This is the 
thing many agents dis'ike—and hence 
refuse to undertake. 

After the first month or so of con- 
scientious work the new agent will be- 
gin to find his natural stride. Quite 
often there will be little left of the 
original talk but the basic principle. 
Others are slow to make radical chang- 
es, while others keep the framework 
and put in their own phraseology. 


Whatever disadvantages the plan has, 
are, we believe, outweighed by its ad- 
vantages. It gives the new agent con- 
fidence, for he knows that he is forti- 
fied by a story which he is master of, 
which has not, as a rule, been to!d be- 
fore, and which he knows is sound 
fundamentally. It helps him draw the 
prospect’s mind to his. It gives him a 
track which helps him keep his train 
of thought—and a rough track is bet- 
ter than none; it gives him a place to 
steer back to, when he is thrown off. 
It helps him to avoid hesitation, and 
those hopeless pauses which are so 
embarrassing to beginners. It gives 
him a chance to get vital information, 
and often without asking for it. It 
keeps him going until he sees his “op- 
ening.” There are many agents to 
whom our plan does not appeal, either 
in practice or in principle, but it has 
helped some, and we offer it for what 
it is worth! 

IX. 


Not Complicated 


To one who has had the patience to 
read all of the foregoing there will pos- 
sibly come a thought, that the plan is 
involved, that it is too full of technical 
complexities. The justice of this criti- 
cism is more apparent than real. For 
what are technical complexities, any- 
way? Whence do they come, if not 
from the natural evolution of the busi- 
ness? Why make believe they don’t 
exist? Why not see if they have their 
lessons for us—and, if so, learn to use 
them, or not use them, so that, in any 
event, our work may be made more 
valuable and comprehensive. 


The method outlined in this paper, 
or any similar one, becomes less and 
less complicated, the more thoroughly 
it is learned and the longer it is prac- 
ticed. Whoever takes the trouble to 
k»ow whatever he has to know, wheth- 
er it be a problem of “transmitting the 
molecular force,” or of “selling a book,” 
in as perfect a way as he is capable, 
and then keeps at it and at It until 
al! sides of his problem may become 
as clear to him as the sun was to 
Galileo, will find a way of making his - 
message clear to the dullest listener. 
Truth always finds a natural way of 
telling her story, and a natural way is 
an effective way, simple or not. 

All fundamental aspects of anything 

moral values or an organized busi- 
ness activity, have their complex side 

all are a part of the natural laws 
coming up from the roots. Any man, 
in any valuable work—no matter how 
limited his capabilities and power of 
expression seem to him at the start— 
who sincerely seeks to find the truths 
and essentials so often confused with 
or covered up by the immediate and 
superficial, and who constantly tries, 
as well as he knows how, to present 
them in preference to the easier, the 
more expedient, or the less substantial, 
will find a way to the kind of success 
he wants. And the way will be simple 
enough to be understood by the many, 
and complex enough to be of some 
value to all! 
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The following cases, selected from 
recent decisions on the measure of dam- 
ages where the agent brought suit, bas- 
ing his claim for damages on unlawful 
termination of his contract, will I be- 
lieve, be of interest to both the com- 
pany and the agent. The limit allotted 
me in this number does not permit of 
extended comment on the decisions. 

The case of Chicago Life Insurance 
Company vs. Tiernan, 263 F'ederal 325, 
was an action by an agent for breach of 
contract in which he recovered as the 
value of his future profits, lost by the 
termination of his contract, the sum of 
$76,469.47. In reversing this judgment 
with directions to render a judgment 
against agents in the sum of $11,642.60, 
the court said: 

“An examination of the record has 
convinced us that there was no sub- 
stantial evidence to sustain the referee’s 
finding of fact to the effect that the 
value of the defendant’s future profits, 
lost by the termination of the contract, 
was $76,469.47 on September 22, 1906. 
That finding rests upon the testimony 
of Mr. Glover, an expert actuary. Mr. 
Glover testified that by experience, in- 
vestigation and research actuaries had 
learned that there was a normal rate of 
such renewals or lapsation of policies 
of sound companies under normal con- 
ditions, that he based his estimate and 
testimony of the value of the lost future 
profits upon that rate, that he told the 
plaintiffs who procured his testimony 
that all he could do here would be to 
give them the rate under normal condi- 
tions because he did not examine the 
defendant company, had not the time 
to do so, and that he did not wish to 
go on record as furnishing an opinion 
concerning the Chicago Life Insurance 
Company because he did not know any- 
thing about it. Asked what he meant 
by normal conditions he answered: 

“‘T should say a company like the 
Northwestern Mutual is now moving 
along under normal conditions. It has 
the confidence of every policyholder and 
its rates are believed by the policy- 
holders to be equitable and just, its 
agents are fair, there is nothing in the 
air, no criticism or suspicion attaching 
to it, except the little quibbles of com- 
petitive agents back and forth—every- 
body believes them.’ ” 

“It is, therefore, on the normal rate of 
renewals or of lapsation of old-estab- 
lished financially sound insurance com- 
panies,—whose continuance in business 
in that condition for many years seems 
assured, that the value on September 
22, 1906, of the probable profits of the 
plaintiff’s for nineteen years thereafter 
have been estimated and embodied in 
the judgment in this case. But the evi- 
dence and the findings of the referee 
satisfy beyond doubt that the defendant 
was not such a company, that it had not 
been, was not, and probably never 
would be under such conditions, and 
that before the termination of the ag- 
ency contract in 1906 there was no rea- 
sonable probability that it would con- 
tinue in business nineteen years, or any 
considerable part thereof, or that the 
lapsation of insurance while it did con- 
tinue would be for as low or even prac- 
tically as low as that of old established 
financially sound companies under nor- 
mal conditions. So it is that there is 
no substantial evidence to sustain the 
findings for judgment based on the nor- 
mal rate.” 

Termination of Contract 

In the case of Deacon vs. Equitable 
Assurance Society, 86 S. E. 91, Deacon 
and the Society entered into a contract 
which provided that it might “be termi- 


nated by either party by a notice in 
writing delivered personally, or mailed 
to the other party at the last known 
address, at least thirty days before the 
date therein fixed for such termina- 
tion.” The contract further provided 
that, “the Society shall have the right 
to deduct from renewal commissions 
hereunder 2 per cent of renewal pre- 
miums paid when second party is not 
representing it as agent under written 
contract.” This contract was legally 
terminated in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement between the 
parties and after its termination the 
Society deducted from the renewal pre- 
miums paid to its former agent, 2 per 
cent, in accordance with the provision 
above cited. The agent sued for 
amounts so deducted, and the trial court 
found in favor of the defendant Com- 
puny. On appeal the Georgia Court 
otf Appeals held that the contract is 
plain and unambiguous, and judgment 
for Society affirmed. 
Renewal Commissions 

The case of Security Life Insurance 
Company vs. McCray, 186 S. W. 819, was 
an action by McCray against the Com- 
pany for the collection of certain re- 
newal commissions alleged to be due 
him under the terms of his agency con- 
tract. 

Section 3-A of the agency contract, 
provided: “The company, in considera- 
tion of the services to be rendered by 
the agent, agrees to pay the agent, as 
long as this contract is in force, on all 
business written by him, a commission 
upon the first year’s premium, of each 
pelicy accepted and paid for in cash, 
and a renewal commission upon subse- 
quent premiums, when paid in cash in 
accordance with the following tables,” 
which show the commissions to be 5 
per cent, on all except three kinds of 
policies designated, and “an additional 
renewal commission of 2 per cent for 
five years will be paid on premiums of 
policies written on the first three plans 
scheduled above.” 

The following section of the contract 
further provided: “It is agreed that the 
provisions of this contract may be modi- 
fied and changed without the consent 
of the agent, if the same shall conflict 
with any state laws or rulings of any 
state insurance department; and should 
the license of the compzny to do busi- 
ness in the resident statc of the agent, 
or any other state in this contract, at 
any time be withheld or revoked, or the 
company for any cause cease to do 
business in said state, this contract 
shall immediately terminate, except as 
to any rights the agent may have ac- 
quired as to renewal commissions.” 

What Higher Court Said 

The Arkansas Supreme Court in re- 
versing the lower court’s judgment in 
favor of agent in its opinion said: 

“It is plain from the provisions of 
said section 3a, that there was only an 
agreement to pay the agent as long ‘as 
this contract is in force.’ Then follows 
the stipulation as to the amount of the 
commissions upon the first year’s pre- 
miums and the renewal commissions 
upon subsequent premiums paid in cash 
upon the entire table of policies desig- 
nated, with additional renewal com- 
mission of 2 per cent, for five years on 
premiums of policies written on the 
first three plans or classes designated 
in the schedule or table. The payment 
of 5 per cent commission on the policies 
specified in the table extended to the 
life of the policy, and there is no more 
reason for saying that the agent’s right 
to collect the 7 per cent renewal com- 
mission for five years on the policies 
in the first three classes designated 
continued after the termination of the 


contract of agency, than to say that he 
was entitled, notwithstanding its termi- 
nation, to the five per cent renewal 
commissions for the life of all the pol- 
icles written. 

“It is insisted that the last clause of 
said section 18, providing that the con- 
tract may be changed in certain events, 
or for the termination of it upon the 
company’s ceasing to do business in the 
state, which concludes ‘except as to ally 
rights the agent may have acquired as 
to renewal commissions,’ indicates a 
contrary intention and the right of the 
agent to renewal commissions after the 
termination of the contract, but we do 
oot think so. 

“The insurance company recognized 
its liability to the payment of all com- 
missions, renewal commissions includ- 
ed, up to the time of the termination 
ot the contract, in accordance with sec- 
tion Il, providing for the termination 
thereof by the act of the parties and 
under which it was terminated, and 
paid him all commissions of every kind 
due to that date, as shown by his own 
statement. It was evidently only the 
intention by this latter clause to protect 
the agent’s right to a renewal commis- 
sion upon the termination of the con- 
tract by the company’s being refused 
permission or ceasing to do business in 
the state, and whether the renewal com- 
mission could have been exacted by the 
agent upon the termination of the con- 
truct under such contingency for a 
longer time than the date of its termi- 
nation is not necessary to decide, since 
it was terminated by act of the parties. 

“The agent, having the right to re- 
ceive commissions, only so long as the 
contract continued in force, and it hav- 
ing been annulled, was without right to 
any renewal premiums after the date 
oi the termination of his contract of 
agency.” 

Has No Interest In Agency 

Fass vs. Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
89 S. E. 558, involved the issue of plain- 
tiff’s (agent’s) right after his dismissal 
as agent to have renewal commissions 
out of the renewal premiums to be paid 
by policyholders in the years to follow 
the first year of the life of the policy. 
The agency contract provided for the 
peyment of renewal commissions fol- 
lowed by the words “Provided that the 
general agent remains in the service of 
the Company for the entire period so 
specified, but in no event to continue 
beyond the period of such service. * 
* * ” 

In the court’s opinion under this con- 
tract, the agent had no coupled interest 
in the agency for the reason that he 
expressly agreed that in the event of 
his not remaining in the service, he 
shoyld have no renewal commission: 
that is, no interest at all. However, in 
the trial of the cause, plaintiff produced 
in evidence certain letters written him 
by the Company, and it was upon this 
evidence that the case was decided in 
favor of agent. In affirming the judg- 
ment for the agent, the court said: 

“These letters prove that the plain- 
tiff wanted to terminate the agency the 
year after it was constituted, and the 
company dissuaded him from it upon 
representations of what it would yield 
him, different from the words of the 
written contract; that in 1908 the plain- 
tiff was considering a change of com- 
panies, and the defendant advised him 
not to do so; that in 1911 the defendant 
wrote the plaintiff he had the best con- 
tract of any agent on the books, and 
that his renewal commissions would 
guarantee to him and his wife a com- 
petency for old age. 

“The Company by its own present in- 
terpretation of the contract did not ex: 


pect the plaintiff to remain with it until 
his old age; nor did it expect the wife 
to enjoy the renewal commissions after 
the husband was dead. Yet, the letter 
plainly implies that when the husband 
was old and unable to remain, he and 
his wife, together or singly by plain 
inference, would enjoy these renewal 
commissions. 

“The letter of January 31, 1911, re- 
peated the same assurance. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1911, the plaintiff was told 
the South Atlantic had reached so high 
a point of excellence that it could dis- 
pense with a president. And in the 
same letter its president wrote to the 
plaintiff that he had a fine nucleus of 
business, which will pay renewals, but 
il is not enough yet to furnish a compe- 
tency for old age; and the writer want- 
ed to stimulate the plaintiff to bend 
his energies on increasing the business 
tu get an annual income out of renew- 
als for the balance of the plaintiff's 
life. 

“The plain and only inference was 
that there would come a time, but not 
‘yet’ when the renewal commissions 
would support old age. There were no 
suggestions that to get them the plain- 
tiff in his old age must remain in the 
Company’s service. 

“The express representation was that 
the renewal commissions would support 
the plaintiff until his death. That sug- 
gestion was hostile to the defendant's 
present contention that when actual 
service was ended renewal commis- 
sions were also ended. To al'ow the 
Company now to insist upon the words 
of the written contract would be to 
sanction a patent fraud.” 

Agent Discharged for Insubordination 

In the case of Kyselka vs. Northern 
Assurance Company, Michigan 160 
N. W. 559, the agency contract provided 
for renewal commissions contingent 
upon the writing of a stipulated mini- 
mum business, and further provided for 
discharge of agent for reflecting dis- 
credit upon the Company. After four 
years of employment as agent, under 
the contract, the agent wrote the presi- 
dent of the Company a frankly critical 
letter to which the president replied 
cordially, but after three months time, 
the agent was discharged, the Company 
claiming insubordination and disobed- 
ience of rules, by the agent, by which 
he lost all rights under his contract. 
In holding that the agent was entitled 
to recover renewal commissions after 
his dismissal, the court said: 

“In examining and weighing the plain- 
tiff’ conduct we must consider his 
situation and surroundings. At the 
time the letters were written he had 
been in the employ of the defendant of 
the company for upwards of four years. 
He seems to have been unusually suc- 
cessful, and certainly wrote insurance 
far in excess of the minimum stated in 
his contract, which minimum entitled 
him to receive the renewal commis- 
sions. He had acquired a very sub- 
stantial interest in the business of the 
Company, and it is very plain that any- 
thing that tended to imperil that in- 
terest was a matter of deep import to 
him. An examination of the plaintiff's 
letters shows that he is somewhat im- 
mature in a business way and inclined 
to talk or write more than is necessary 
or perhaps wise; but upon a review of 
the entire case, we have no hesitation 
in agreeing with the conclusion of the 
learned trial judge that the letters were 
written, not in a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, but rather with a sincere desire 
to ascertain the truth as to conditions 
and to protect, if possible, the plaintiff's 
legitimate interests. From other cor- 
respondence which we have not quoted 
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it is apparent that plaintiff was about 
to resign, in which event, according to 
the terms of his contract, he would have 
been entitled to the benefit of the re- 
newals for a period equal to the length 
of his service with the company, and 
the correspondence indicates that de- 
fendant knew, or had good reason to 
believe, that plaintiff contemplated that 
course. Defendant cannot through a 
formal discharge for an _ insufficient 
reason deprive plaintiff of the just fruits 
of his labors for upwards of four years.” 
No Evidence of Continued Service 
Bowles vs. Sawyer, 102 Atlantic 562, 
was an action by a special agent to re- 


cover renewal commissions under a 
cortract whereby a general insurance 
agent employed the special agent to 


procure applications for life insurance 
policies, etc., providing that “during the 
continuance of the agreement” without 
any violation of these terms, the special 
agent should be paid certain commis- 
sicns on renewal premiums. After the 
termination of the contract by the 
special agent, he brings his suit to re- 
cover renewal commissions. Held: 

“The terms of the contract are clear 
and unambiguous. The commissions on 
the renewal premiums were to be paid 
‘during the continuance of the agree- 
ment’ or, as provided in section 14 for 
such contingency, after the expiration 
of one year, if the agreement shall be 
terminated by the general agent. 

“As above stated the agreement was 
terminated by the plaintiff. He had re- 
ceived all commissions to which he was 
entitled at the date of the termination 
of the agency. He cannot recover fur- 
ther compensation under the contract. 
The claim advanced by the plaintiff to 
be meritorious, must be supported by 
the evidence of continued service, 
which is not presented here.” 

No citation has been presented or rea- 
son advanced why we should depart 
from the rule, that “In the absence of 
express stipulation to the contrary, an 
agent is not entitled to commissions on 
renewal premiums paid after the termi- 
nation of the agency.” 

Yowell vs. Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, 231 S.W. 334, was a 
suit to recover renewal premiums under 
former contracts. The court in con- 
struing the agency contract that the 
parties meant to confine renewal pre- 
miums under the former contracts to 
the continuance of the present contract, 
quoted “It is the duty of the court * 
* * to ascertain, if it can, the mean- 
ing which the contract bore in the 
minds of the parties, and to enforce that 
meaning or intention. For the purpose 
of discovering this intention, we must 
view the situation of the parties and 
their surroundings so as to place our- 
selves in the position which they occu- 
pied, and thus be able to see the things 
spoken of in the contract as they saw 
them.” 


Entered Employ of Another Company 

In the case of Locher vs. New York 
Life Insurance Company, 208 S. W, 862, 
the agent’s contract was justifiably ter- 
minated by the Company for entering 
into employment of a rival company, 
and the agent brings this action to re- 
cever renewal commissions. In affirm- 


ing judgment for the Company, the 
ccurt in its opinion said: 
“The decided weight of authority 


leads to the conclusion that, unless it 
is expressly stipulated, or clearly to be 
gathered by the contract, the agent’s 
right t0 commissions or renewals is to 
continue on in renewals falling in after 
the term of his employment, he is not 
entitled to commissions on renewals re- 
ceived or falling in after the expiration 
of hig agency. The right of the agents 
to commissions on renewals collected 
ov falling in after the end of his ag- 
encyv, can rest only on express terms 
in his contract, or be necessarily drawn 
from an interpretation of that contract 
as a whole. This must be so, for the 
right to commissions on renewals rests, 
in part, on the consideration of the 
services by the agent to the company 


in keeping the policies written by him 
ent.” 
Charged Breach of Agency Contract 

Merchants Life Insurance Company 
vs. Griswold, 212 8. W. 807, was an ac- 
tion brought by the agent, Griswold, for 
damages for breach of agency contract. 

In the agency contract it was pro- 
vided that Griswold should have a re- 
newal commission of 75 cents for a 
period of 5 years on each $1,000 of in- 
surance secured for, and accepted by 
the Company, within territory granted 
to him. 

Ten months after the time the con- 
tract was made, the Company notified 
Griswold to quit writing insurance on 
the assessment plan, and soon there- 
after offered him a contract to write 
insurance for it on its changed or level 
premium plan. Griswold declined to 
sign said contract, and brought this suit 


foc damages for breach of his agency 
contract—claiming as such damages the 
profits which he would have made un- 
der the contract including his commis- 
sion On renewals but for such breach. 


In affirming the judgment in the sum 
of $25,000, the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in its opinion, said: 


Griswold (the agent) bound himself to en 
gage in no other business during the life of 
the contract with the Company. He spent both 
time and money in establishing such agencies, 
which it was contemplated by both parties, at 
the time the contract was made, he should do. 

“The Company did not quit doing business in 
Texas, but by voluntarily amending its charter 
so that it could not thereafter continue business 
on the assessment plan, it rendered itself in- 
capable of carrying out its contract with Gris- 
wold, whose remuneration under the contract 
depended entirely upon a percentage of the 
first assessments paid by policyholders, and 
renewal commissions thereon. 
such assessment under 
is true that the de- 
which Griswold 


“There could be no 
the plan as changed. It 
termination of the amount 


might have been able to earn under his con- 
tract, but for the breach of same, is to some 
extent speculative and uncertain, but this is 
true in practically every case, as to future 
profits which might have been realized under a 
contract, but for the breach of the same. 

“No one can tell with mathematical cer- 
tainty what would have been the result of an 
event which never occurred. In the instant 
case, Griswold may not live until the expira- 
tion of the time fixed in his contract; he may 
become disabled by accident or disease; for 
reasons satisfactory to himself, he might, by 
giving 90 days’ written notice to the company, 
have terminated his contract; the agency which 
he had built up, and upon which he was in a 
large measure dependent for success, might 
have been destroyed by his agents accepting 
more remunerative employment; peculiarly bad 
trade conditions might have occurred, which 
would have prevented his writing the amount 
of insurance which he had obligated himself to 
produce, in which event his contract by its 
terms would have been automatically cancelled. 
Uncertainties such as these necessarily exist 
more or less in all suits based upon loss of 
profits. Such profits as it reasonably appeared 
were lost to Griswold by reason of the breach 
of the contract were proper elements of dam- 
age. 
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Most of the articles written about 
life insurance as a profession touch at 
great length upon the advantages of 
the business to the prospective agent 
and omit in any reference 
to the need for preliminary training. 
Webster defines the word “profession” 
“calling or vocation, especially one 


most cases 


as a 
that requires a learned education.” The 
new man entering the business in the 
past has been somewhat chagrined to 
find an apparent wall of prejudice on 
the part of the public towards the mem- 
bers of his calling. One of the chief 
contributing causes of this prejudice is 
that only a small proportion of the mem- 
bers of the life insurance’ so-called 
“profession” have made a real study of 
the business they are in, and the public 
has shown it does not like to be “ex- 
perimented” upon. 

In this city there is a large business 
college giving courses in typewriting 
and stenography. Each term lasts ten 
months, and the tuition charge alone is 
$16 per month, or a total of $160. This 
is the minimum requirement in time 
and expense to receive a diploma stat- 
ing that one is qualified in these sub- 
jects. 

Awakening of Public To Value of Life 
Insurance 
The requirements of 


the business 


that is largely responsible for the social 
welfare of our country vary with the 
company and the section of the country 
where one operates, but in strong con- 
trast with the above, it has usually con- 
sisted of a brief acquaintance with the 
rate-book, a few points about the policy 
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contract, and how to fill out the applica- 
tion blank, plus a lot of hard, and 
sometimes misdirected work. 

The recent awakening of the public 
to the value of life insurance has re- 
sulted in many changes. The public 
likes to do business with the man who 
knows what he is talking about, and 
one of the most notable changes has 


been a rapid development of education- 
al plans on the part of a number of 
companies. They have gradually recog- 
nized that a business is not a man’s pro- 
fession until he has analyzed it, and 
has given sufficient time and study to 
become known as a specialist in his 
particular calling. He is then able to 
render competent service to the buying 
public, his company is properly repre- 
sented, and his own reward is propor- 
tionately greater. 

An exhaustive study of the field condi- 
tions, conducted by the company I am 
with, point clearly to three main factors 
which are necessary to the building of 
a life insurance sales organization: 

1. Careful initial selection. 
2. Need for a standardized plan of 
compensation for beginners. 
3. More adequate training. 
Training 

I shall deal only with the subject of 
training. 

After a considerable period of study 
and experience some radical changes 
seemed necessary in order to accom- 
plish the desired results, and it was 
announced that on and after January 
first, all new contracts would be made 
only with men who devoted their en- 
tire time to this company. In addition 
a more adequate training would be 
given new men. The correspondence 
educational course, useful under the old 
system, could contribute but little to the 
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new, and accordingly a Sales Training 
Department with a carefully planned 
curriculum and selected text books was 
inaugurated at the Home Office. 

Since January 1 all new men have 
been required to come to the Home 
Office and take this course. While the 
impelling motive back of this require- 
ment was to greatly reduce our agency 
turnover, the advantages to be gained 
by the man himself were a very strong 
argument in favor of it. This plan, how- 
ever, is not a guarantee against failure. 
No one has yet been found who can 
choose a man and guarantee his success 
in our business, but we are confident of 
two results from this required educa- 
tional plan; the percentage who suc- 
ceed will be greater than under any 
plan yet employed, and the average in- 
come of those who succeed will com- 
pare most favorably with any chosen 
profession. 


The New Salesman 


After passing the necessary tests and 
ratings, a new salesman is allowed to 
take his choice of the three standard 
forms of compensation, namely, straight 
salary, salary and bonus, or straight 
commission. His financing is continued 
during his attendance at the school, and 
he defrays his travel expenses, and pays 
his own maintenance during the course. 
A centrally located family hotel was 
selected where the student may find a 
homelike atmosphere and a weekly rate 
that is within reach of his pocketbook. 

The course is primarily designed to 
give one a complete ground work in the 
principles underlying insurance and to 
give it in a very practical way in order 
that it can be easily applied to the 
actual work in the field. Each weekly 
schedule is made out in advance so that 
the man is appraised beforehand of the 
work to be taken up. The daily sched- 
ule is rigidly adhered to and each con- 
ference starts on time, and is conduct- 
ed in a business-like manner. In addi- 
tion to the lectures by the Instructor 
and Assistant-Instructor, the President 
and Vice-Presidents are scheduled for 
five lectures each during the term, and 
the department heads of the company 
are also scheduled for regular lectures 
and consult at length with the student 
in the class room on special phases of 
the business. 

From the moment of his arrival here 
each student is made to feel that the 
words “Home Office” truly represent the 
“home” of his institution where a sin- 
cere friendly spirit permeates the 
whole organization, and where all ef- 
forts are directed toward serving the 
public in the most efficient manner 
possible, 


Course in Eight Sections 


Each term lasts six weeks, and there 
are five terms per year. The first three 
weeks of each term are devoted entire- 
ly to lectures and discussions in the 
class room. Daily sessions start prompt- 
ly at 8:30 each morning, and finish at 
4:00 in the afternoon, with a definite 
study assignment for the evening. Sat- 
urday a written examination of the 
work covered during the week is given. 
During the last three weeks, the time is 
divided about equally between work in 
the class room, and actual field solicit- 
ing, part of the time with a salesman 
supervisor, and the balance of the time 
alone. 

The course is divided into eight sec- 
tions, and a brief summary of the work 
covered in each division follows: 


Division A 


“Life Insurance as a Profession” 

The first aim of the course is to paint 
an accurate picture of the business as 
a profession, its pitfalls, as well as its 
advantages, and the average income 
rather than the exceptional one. The 
opportunity for rendering service, re- 
muneration in proportion to service 
rendered, building a permanent busi- 
ness without capital, and the standing 
of the agent in the community in which 
he lives are some of the other points 
covered. If a man is not completely 


“sold” on the business at this time, we 
advise him to go no further. 
Division B 
“Functions of Life Insurance” 

A life insurance salesman’s aim 
should be to successfully serve an in- 
creasing number of people, in the mat- 
ter of life insurance, and only through 
knowing their needs and being able to 
fulfill their requirements with the life 
insurance policy most adapted to their 
particular use, will he be able to do so. 
Considerable time is devoted to the 
Many ways in which life insurance en- 
ables a man to complete his plans. Some 
of the points covered are how life in- 
surance creates estates, pays mort- 
gages, educates minor children, pro- 
vides a life income for widows, capital- 
izes the value of human life for family 
and for business, and how it furnishes 
a profitable investment, and much 
more, 

Division C 


“Principles of Life Insurance” 

Confidence is one of the major require- 
ments for a man who is going to make 
a success early in his life insurance ca- 
reer. If he knows that the life insur- 
ance business is built on a scientific 
basis and that his company and its con- 
tracts are at least abreast with all mod- 
ern developments, it ought to give to 
him the confidence to talk to men of 
any station in life. 

A man is acquainted with the method 
of computing premiums, what becomes 
of all of the money collected by his 
institution, the policy contract is com- 
pletely analyzed, and the different types 
of policies are given due consideration. 
The subject, “Principles of Life Insur- 
ance,” occupies a certain specified per- 
iod of each week during the course. 


Division D 
“Organization of a Life Insurance Com- 
pany” 

It is most essential to know some- 
thing about the organization of a life 
insurance company and how our own 
particular institution differs from some 
others. The functions of each depart- 
ment are taken up, and each member 
of the class is taken on a personally 
conducted tour through the departments 
of the Home Office. 


Division E 


“Phoenix Mutual Organization” 


In addition to coming in close per- 
sonal contact with the officials and de- 
partment heads of the company, the new 
agent is acquainted with the history of 
the company, its growth, its directors, 
its different departments, its service to 
agents, its educational work, and every 
intimate detail characteristic of his own 
company. 

Division F 


“Salesmanship” 

“What matters if you give your pros- 
pect a world of information and do not 
get his application?” Salesmanship is 
a vital factor of the course and occupies 
a prominent place on each daily sched- 
ule. The mechanics of the sale are an- 
alyzed in detail, class sales demonstra- 
tions are held, and this is followed by 
actual work in the field, after which 
helpful discussions are entered into dur- 
ing class periods. 

Division G 

“Individual Requisites for Success” 

The desire of every man should be 
to make an “all around success” bv 
serving his fellow men, making enough 
money to live as he would like to live, 
and having a respected position in the 
community in which he lives. A definite 
program of work, need for constructive 
studv and_ self-improvement, keeping 
healthy, personal financing, and sub- 
jects of this sort are discussed by dif- 
ferent members of the lecturing staff. 

Division H 
“Special Knowledge” 

There are many special bits of infor- 
mation essential for a man to know 
such as, knowledge of local business 


conditions, how to compose written 
propositions, competition and how best 
to meet it, and the many ways in which 
the agent can co-operate with the Home 
Office are some of the things taken up. 
Others are being rapidly added to the 
course. 

This plan of training salesmen for 
the life insurance profession is still in 


Some Rudiments 
By DANIEL J. BLOXHAM, 


The man who understands human 
nature, the controlling emotions, and 
their relation to everyday life will mas- 
ter the Art of Salesmanship without 
difficulty. To such a man, work is a 
delight and time too short in which to 
spread the beneficence of insurance. 

There is no mystery about the art of 
selling. Selling is neither a fight nor 
a bitter struggle. It is a necessary 
transaction between men which should 
be a pleasure to those concerned, 

You will seldom, if ever, offer a man 
an insurance policy who does not need 
it. To be sure, there will be many who 
are not in the mind to buy! But your 
job as a salesman is to change men's 
minds. That is how you earn your 
commissions. 


A Few Sungestions 


A few suggestions may prove helpful 
in your study of the art of changing 
men’s minds. We do not believe it ad- 
visable to supply a “ready-made” sales 
talk. Like many ready-made garments 
it is likely to prove a misfit 

A recent issue of a business maga 
zine contained this item: “Long ago 
when business was greedier than it is 
today, a salesman’s motto was ‘Study 
mv pocketbook’. Then he grew wiser. 
He found greediness didn’t pay and he 
learned a new motto—Study my goods’ 
Recently a few salesmen—not many 
have gone further still They have 
formed a better motto—“‘Study my Cus 
tomers’ Problems’.” Herein is found 
permanent success. 

You must make the proper prepara 
tion before interviewing your prosnect 
You must know his needs and seek to 
supply them. If this is done every 
word you utter will radiate truth and 
inspire confidence. You will give the 
impression that vou know your busi 
ness. Instinctivelvy. your prospect will 
concede a dictinetion hetween vou and 
the haphazard agent whose only excuse 
in ca'line was “that he would like to 
sell a policy”. 

Prospects as a 
what is best for them: 
would come to you and buy a policy 
instead of waiting for vou to go to 
them. Knowing what is best for them 
you are armed with the conscious pow- 
er which preparation gives and you 
will not falter or flounder in embar 
rassment when you begin your sale 
The secret of selling consists in mak 
ing other men feel about your goods 
exactly as you feel about them your 
self. There must be a_ conviction 
about vou that compels, There will hb 
conviction if Have studied = hi 
needs, anticipated his requirements 
ard correctlv matched these with one 
of your policies 
Do You Know Answers To These Ques- 


whole do not know 
if they did they 


vou 


tions? 

Before you go to see a prospect learn 
everything you can about him. Famil 
iarizve yourself with his b-sine hi 
habits, his mannerisms. |! hobbics 
In making up your list of ca'ls. th 


right before, go over every name and 
’sk yourself these questions 
Is my prospect's health 
What is his probable incom 
What is his occupation? 
Is he married or single? 
About how much insurance do he 
carry? 
How much insurance sha!) I 
What form of policy best me 
requirements? 
Why should he buy it? 
What are the most attractive 
ures in the policy I shall sell? 
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its infancy, but when we have graduat- 
ed three or four hundred carefully se- 
lected salesmen into our various agen- 
cies, we believe there can be no doubt 
then of the kind of service our future 
policyholders will receive. It is one 
step further in the education of the pub- 
lic to a favorable attitude toward the 
life insurance business. 


of Salesmanship 


Agency Instructor, Travelers 


What excuses will he be. likely to 
offer and how shall I meet them? 

How am I going to arouse and hold 
his interest from the start? 


Soon you will be conscious of a con- 
clusion reached by all salesmen that 
success in selling is measured largely 
by the extent to which you overcome 
excuses. No one can advance a single 
argument against the purchase of in- 
surance, Review your calls. You will 
agree that the cases wherein you failed 
to close, not one good reason was ad- 
vanced, Excuses? Yes, plenty of 
them. 


Strive For Mastery 


Strive for a mastery of salesmanship. 
By experiment develop an outline of a 
sales ta'k that is logical, forceful, and 
effective. Study the methods of the 
successful salesman in your office. 
Read carefully the publications of your 
Company. Fill your mental storehouse 
with information that counts. Then 
transfer the raw material in the brain 
to useful facts and figures—knowledge 
with real sale-closing power. 


There are two avenues to a man’s 
understanding; the Eye and the Bar. 
Men remember better what they see 
than what they hear, as a rule. Hence, 
direct your demonstration to both eye 
and ear. This applies to your personal 
appearance and attitude when you en- 
ter your prospect's office. Neither 
your dress nor your greeting shou'd 
antagonize him. It also applies to a 
method salesmen have found very prac- 
tical and most successful. Use a pad 
and pencil, Write in bold characters 
the figures as you mention them— 
amount of insurance—benefits—and 
lastly the premium. Keep the pad con- 
stantly displayed where the prospect 
can see it. Permit him to make a vis- 
ual comparison between the benefits 
and the cost. This is effective. 


Keep uppermost in your mind that 
you are selling an idea, not a contract. 
The policy contract is the legal agree- 
ment only—the written evidence of the 
sale. It is dead, inert, uninteresting. 
But, reimbursement for doctor's bills, 
nurses’ fees, hospital charges, house 
rent, groceries, fuel, and a comfortable 
balance for future needs—these are vital 
full of interest. Talk about them and 
see how quickly you and your prospect 
will get on common ground, The shots 
that hit the target are the shots that 
help the score. It is not enough that 
you may know your contracts. You 
perhaps have not half made your point 
when you have shown a prospect the 
most attractive features in the policy 
or even when you have made him ad- 
mit that your proposition is a good one 
for him. He must be made to feel 


that he cannot get along without it 
These features must be applied to his 
necds. He must be convinced that his 


efficiency wil be greater, his home 
safer, his sleep o’ nights easier through 


the possession of this insurance pro 
tection, 
Learn to reduce the proposition to 


it implest terms and avoid technical 
language. The average layman knows 
comparatively little about insurance. 
What he does know is often discolores 
by misconceptions raised because he 
did not fully understand some former 
alesman. Any one of your many con- 
tract forms is a ‘complex proposition, 
full of benefits, options and privileges 
that a layman cannot easily grasp if 
thrown at him in a mags, 
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Why Commissioners Become Life Insurance Men 








Former State Department Heads Tell Story 





























Their contact with life insurance has made so deep and favorable impression 
on a number of supervisory state insurance officials that they have gone into that 


work as their life-long profession. 


Before becoming insurance department execu- 


tives, the commissioners were in law, newspaper work and other businesses. As 
most of these officials have had wide experience in the world, close relations with 
their fellow men, and are the possessors of more than average ability, their 


voluntary choice of life insurance is no mean compliment. 


Among these men 


are M. J. Cleary, second vice-president of the Northwestern Mutual Life; J. V. 
Barry, of the Metropolitan Life; and Messrs. John T. Winship, M. Harry O’Brien, 


John A. Hartigan and Reau Folk, of the Equitable Society. 


At the request of 


The Eastern Underwriter some of these former state officials have written little 
articles telling why they became life insurance men, and they are presented 


herewith: 


By John T. Winship, Equitable Society, 
Detroit 


Why does life insurance appeal to 
me? I think I can sum the whole sub- 
ject up in one sentence. I know of no 
institution evolved in our civilization 
that has conferred greater benefits on 
mankind, or through which greater 
service can be rendered humanity. The 
real honest-to-goodness life insurance 
salesman of today, the man who sin- 
cerely studies his client’s welfare, with- 
out regard to commissions for himself, 
is not engaged in selling policies or con- 
tracts; but he is engaged in underwrit- 
ing the value of human lives. I am 
gratified to be able to say, too, that the 
field forces of the great insuring or- 
ganizations of this country are today 
full of just such men. 

You ask for a suggestion as to why 
life insurance is easy to sell, as the 





J. T. WINSHIP 


colloquial expression goes. You are 
probably referring to the tremendous 
boom, which seems to have permeated 
the producing end of the business the 
past two years. My personal opinion 
is that more needs are being found for 
life insurance service than ever before. 
It would be trite to enumerate these 
needs. The broader development of cor- 
poration insurance, the rush of the 
wea'thy to protect their estates in the 
matter of inheritance taxes, will alone 
account for much of the tremendous 
increase in volume now being placed 
upon the books. The government's en- 
dotsement of insurance through the op- 
eration of the war risk insurance bu- 
reau has had a tendency to increase the 
size of the policies being written for 
the masses. I think, too, that in latter 
years the business has attracted the 
highest type of men into the field 





ranks; and, with the better training 
which the best of the companies are 
insisting upon, a better service is be- 
ing rendered, and the better the service 
the greater the volume of business. 
This is well illustrated in the develop- 
ment of Life Income insurance. This 
is well recognized as the highest form 
of family protection that has ever been 
devised. It is of course merely a fur- 
ther amplification of the options in 
lump sum insurance, but it is far su- 
perior in the line of absolute protection, 
Income ig the true measure of value; 
and when the client is brought to the 
point of thinking of his contemplated 


contract in terms of income, he _ will 
invest much more heavily than he 
would on the lump sum basis. I think 


that the general observation is that the 
man who specializes in the life income 
contract will produce a larger volume 


than he would on any other class of 
business. 

Of course, many believe that these 
are abnormal times in life insurance. 
Whether they are or not, the real live 
producer is the man who is taking ad- 
vantage of the times anyway. The 
number of men, who are writing from 
a quarter of a million and a half a 
million on up, is many times as great 
as a few years ago. 

By John A. Hartigan, Equitable Society, 
St. Paul 

Ten years ago I became actively in- 
terested in the production of life insur- 
ance. It appealed to me at that time 
because I thought I saw great possibili- 
ties in the basiness. Although the vol- 
ume was large at that time, I felt that 
life {nsurance was merely well estab- 
lished and that its real development 
was in the future. I have had no occa- 
sion to change my views. I believe that 
the coming ten years will show a much 
larger production than the past decade. 

Life insurance is easy to sell because 
its appeal is so wide that it fits every 
desire of a man for protection, for sav- 
ing, and for provision for dependents. 

The life insurance man fixes not only 
his own conditions of labor, but he fixes 
conditions that affect his production, He 
is not hampered by scarcity of raw ma- 
terials, by congested transportation fa 
cilities nor is his output liable to be cur- 
tailed by a strike. If business is dull 
in one particular line, he transfers his 
activities to some other. 
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I am thoroughly convinced that each 
agent must develop his own method of 
selling. A plan that is excellent for 
agent Brown, is a very poor one for 
agent Jones. I hesitate, therefore, to 
speak of my own methods of selling. 
There are a few things that I do which 
may possibly be of value to others: 


First, I learn all I can about a pros- 
pect before talking insurance to him. 

Second, I make my insurance talk 
very brief. 1! am perfectly willing to 
talk with a man for an hour on any 
subject in which he is interested if at 
the end of the hour | can talk to him 
five minutes on life insurance. 


Third, I prepare very carefully the 
proposition I am going to put up, tak- 
ing into account the man’s income, his 
insurance needs and his mental attitude 
toward insurance. 


The successful insurance man must 
do two things: 
_ First, he must learn all he can about 
insurance, not for the purpose of telling 
it to someone else, but for the effect it 
has on his own mind, and 

Secondly, he must work. 





By M. Harry O’Brien, Equitable Society, 
Highmore, S. D. 


Prior to taking up the work of com- 
missioner of insurance of South Da- 
kota, the writer was engaged in the 
practice of law and had perhaps the 
conception of the institution of life in- 
surance that the average man of busi- 
ness has today. I carried some life in- 
surance, obtained no doubt because of 
the mastery of the salesmanship of oth- 
ers. I cherished my life insurance more 
than any other of my possessions, un- 
less it was that of my home. I felt 
that it was of absolute necessity. How- 
ever, I never considered the relation 
of that fact to the fact that I did not 
buy this life insurance of my own free 
act. I did not associate the service 
rendered by the salesman with the 
Satisfaction I felt in the possession of 
the protection. In other words I did 
not fully appreciate that service. 

The work as head of the Insurance 
Department made necessary a more 
comprehensive knowledge of insurance 
in all its branches. Here access was had 
to practically all of the best periodica's 
devoted to this business, and it can 
be said, and with emphasis, that it is 
regrettable that the journals devoted to 
insurance are not more generally read 
by those engaged in other than the in- 
surance business. The one big con- 
tributing factor in prompting me to give 
up my chosen profession, work which 
was congenial and much to my liking, 
and to take up the new work of life in- 
surance salesmanship was the _ insur- 
ance newspapers. 

It is true I came into contact wit 
many of the leading life underwriters 
over the country in attendance at their 
various congresses and especia'ly of 
the meetings of the National Associa- 
tion, and was impressed with the feel- 
ing radiated by those men and women, 
that theirs is a work with a charm oth- 
er than and above that of its mone- 
tary value. Comparisons of the busi- 
ness of life insurance salesmanship 
with the profession and especially that 
of the law from the financial stand- 
point alone of course was made and 
these comparisons were not unfavorable 
to the former. But the work is not as 
congenial, at least to the writer, and 
unless full satisfaction is felt because 
of the larger and more general benefits 
tc society from his work, life insurance 
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salesmen will not be getting the full 
compensation. I know that the major- 
ity of men and women in the business 
do get this satisfaction. It is partly 
from contact with them that the feeling 
possessed me. But the insurance press 
was the bigger contributing factor. It 
is nevertheless true that the public’ to- 
day does not appreciate the service 
that is being rendered by the life in- 
surance man. Comparisons could be 
made without number. Life insurance 
is accepted by the public generally as 
an absolutely necessary safeguard. Pol- 
icyholders with few exceptions cherish 











HARRY O’BRIEN 


their life insurance more than any oth- 
er property holdings of equal value. 
Yet its true worth might be said to be 
poorly understood and little appreciat- 
ed. How few there are in this land 
of opportunity today who could not and 
would not have a fair competency in 
their old age and who in the event of 
their early death could not and would 
not leave their dependents fairly well 
provided for, if the benefits of life in- 
surance were fully appreciated; and 
how many, many of those who will not 
heed, will themselves be the central 
character in a tragedy of want, poverty 
and its attendant evils on society? 

One of the disappointments that came 
to the writer, and the one most keenly 
felt, was the fact that success in this 
business is gauged largely by the vol- 
ume of production. We find agency 
managers dividing and _ classifying 
their forces according to the volume 
produced alone, home offices making a 
like classification of their agents and 
also classifying the various agencies ac- 
cording to the volume of business and 
almost to the exclusion of other factors. 
Volume of course is a factor. The value 
of the service rendered depends partly 
upon the number served and the effi- 
ciency of the service. But the efficien- 
cy of the service means also the kind 
of service rendered. To use the gauge 
of volume of production in measuring 
the worth of a life insurance under- 
writer would be like using the dollar 
sign as our scales by which, in other 
lines, the worth of achievement would 
be weighed. That is not done. If it 
were, the late Justice Fuller of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would 
be considered a failure because at the 
time of his death he was a man of very 
moderate means. 


FULL CRANBERRY PROTECTION 

W. H. Sayers, an undertaker in 
Cranberry, Pa., is a iife insurance ag- 
ent. A medical journal takes a copy 
of his ad in a “funeral director’s” paper, 
and tops it with this snappy headline: 
“A Valuable Man At the Finish.” 








There is something solid and doughty 
in the man that can rise from defeat, 
the stuff of which victories are made 
in due time, when we are able to 
choose our position better, and the sun 
is at our back. 








The Policy in Which the 
Ideal and Practical Meet 











By Robertson G. Hunter, Second Vice-President and Actuary, 
Equitable Life of Iowa 














The ideal policy should serve human- 
ity as well as the individual, It may 
be said in opposition that since human- 
ity at large is composed of individuals 
it is only necessary that the ideal pol- 
icy should serve the individual per se. 
This seems logical, but to me, it smacks 
too much of the commercial aspect and 
too little of the humanitarian. Every 
person in this broad land of ours may 
have an insurance policy, but if he has 
not caught from the insurance sgales- 
man a vision of what insurance means 
to the mass, and of how he himself is 
contributing to the general good of the 
nation, then something of value has 
been lost. In the sale of a policy it is 
necessary to appeal to the prospect’s 
love of family, of home, and even, let 
us say, to love of himself. But in paint- 
ing a picture of the wonders that a life 
insurance policy will do for him per- 
sonally, it should not be forgotten that 
all pictures are better for a background 
and that this particular background 
should be the wonders of what life in- 
surance does for the nation of which 
the individual is a part. Let us con- 
sider the background of the picture be- 
fore we consider the chief figure. 

The individuals comprising a nation 
are as the cells incorporated in a great 
tree. They are either like the cells of 
root, trunk, branch, or leaf, each a 
positive factor in the maintenance and 
continued growth of the whole, or, as 
those of the parasite that saps the life 
blood prepared by root and leaf or 
wastes away the trunk until the one- 
time giant lies a wreck upon the plain. 
Without some provision, the dependents 
of a deceased breadwinner become 
parasites and exist only by consuming 
the substance created by other units 
of society and, without the proper edu- 
cation and ideals resulting from the 
influence of a normal home life, be- 
come the decay that destroys the trunk 
of national existence. The life insur- 
ance policy is the Bordeaux Mixture 
by which the parasitic cells are not 
simply eradicated but are transformed 
until they function properly for normal 
growth. 

Poverty and its resultant misery are 
due, generally speaking, to six contin- 
gencies: premature death, accident, 
sickness, unemployment, invalidity and 
old age. 

Eliminate poverty and _ nine-tenths 
of the miseries of the world disappear 
as if by the touch of a fairy wand. The 
immense amount of time, money, and 
energy expended by nation, state and 
private organizations to relieve poverty 
with its attendant sorrows would be 
saved if all the people could be educat- 
ed to insuring against the contingen- 
cies mentioned. 


The Changing Economic Conditions 

The three most important contingen- 
cles are premature death, invalidity, 
and old age, and they are the most im- 
portant because no man, by taking 
thought of the morrow. may escape all 
of them. Sickness, accident, and un- 
employment he may escape, but he 
cannot escape both premature death 
and old age. Life insurance has played 
its part so well in preventing poverty 
due to the death of the bread-winner 
that we may say that this world-wide 
problem is on the fair road to solution. 
But can the life insurance man be as 
proud of the part he has taken in solv- 
ing the old age problem? I think not. 
We have not kept pace with the chang- 


ing economic conditions of this coun- 
try; we have not recognized as we 
should that the salaried or wage-earn- 
ing class is constantly growing at the 
expense of the small merchant or 
manufacturer and that the need for 
quick, alert minds and hands ready to 
adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions has forced the elderly salaried 
man or wage-earner to give place to the 
younger man. We have left it to oth- 
ers to inaugurate pension plans that 
have done little or nothing to quiet in- 
dustrial unrest, reduce labor turn-over, 
promote efficiency, and foster individ- 
ual thrift. Here is a great field of so- 
cial endeavor for the life insurance 
salesman. The tools are ready. The 
Long Term Endowment, maturing at 
age 60, 65, or 70 can be made to ac- 
complish more in solving the old age 
problem than any other plan that has 
80 far been advanced, 
Policies Compared 

We have seen that the Long Term 
Endowment lends itself admirably to 
the background of the picture. Let us 
now consider whether it fits into the 
central figure of the picture; that is to 
say, whether it has the appeal to the 
individual that other policies have, but 
in a greater degree. Love of family is 
the primary motive for life insurance 
It is essential, therefore, that the ideal 
life insurance policy should protect 
the family in a high degree. The Or- 
dinary Life policy fulfills this essential 
in a higher degree than any other form 
of policy, and it is because of this fact 
that the Ordinary Life policy has 
gained its deserved popularity. The 
Long Term Endowment runs the Or- 
dinary Life policy a close race in this 
respect. An increase in the premium 
of 10 per cent to 15 per cent will pro 
vide a Long Term Endowment instead 
of an Ordinary Life policy; or, looking 
at it in another way, the protection un 
der a Long Term Endowment will be 
from 10 per cent to 15 per cent less 
than under an Ordinary Life policy. 
Can this reduction in protection be 
justified by the larger old age benefits? 
We all know, of course, that the two 
policies are mathematically equivalent 
and that what is lost in death benefits 
is gained in survival benefits. We are 
not, however, dealing with mathematics 
in this article, but with the average in- 
dividual, his weaknesses and_ his 
strength. The cash benefit at age 65 
on a Long Term Endowment, is about 
50 per cent greater than it is on the 
Ordinary Life plan. Is this larger sum 
at maturity of greater value to the av- 
erage man than the 10 per cent to 15 
per cent greater protection to the fam- 
ily afforded by the Ordinary Life pol- 
icy? 

Nominal vs. Actual Income 

The average man is in receipt of a 
more or less definite sum _ each 
year, dependent upon his ability to do 
the work assigned to him, but, unfor- 
tunately, this annual sum does not con- 
tinue as long as a man lives, but ceases 
at age 65, or 70, or thereabouts. A 
man’s income is in the nature of a tem- 
porary life annuity. Few men recog- 
nize this fact. They speak of their 
incomes as being $5,000, $7,500, or $10,- 
000 a year, when, in reality, they are 
only $4,000, $6,000 or $8,000. The dif- 
ference between the nominal and ac 
tual income is the amount which has 
to be set aside to continue the actual 
income twenty years after the worker's 
death or ten years after he has retired 
from active work. It is the continua 
tion of the income ten years after re- 
tirement from active work that has be 
come so much of a problem to the av 
erage man, and that is where the Long 
Term Endowment supplies a need much 


better than the Ordinary Life policy. 
I am therefore, emphatically of the 
opinion that the average man is better 
served by the larger survival benefits 
coupled with lower death benefit, than 
by the much smaller survival benefit 
coupled with the slightly higher. death 
benefit. 

Analytically, the Long Term Endow- 
ment is the best policy for the average 
man, but policies are not sold upon 
analysis alone, but upon emotional ap- 
peal as well. Is there a single agent 
who cannot paint the tragedy of the 
family left without insurance or of old 
age without a competence, and then 
with a few strokes of the brush, change 
tragedy to complete happiness through 
the aid of a Long Term Endowment? 
If there is such, then he is devoid of 
the God-given quality which the life 
insurance salesman needs more than 
anything else; namely, imagination. 
Add to the Long Term Endowment a 
Total and Permanent Disability Clause, 
and you can play the most varied 
themes for your listeners, If anything 
further is needed, show how the lump 
Sum settlement at age 65 can be 
changed to a pension for the insured 
and for his wife if she survives him. 
Iivery man, beyond his salad days, 
whatever his station in life, has a 
dream of spending his declining years 
with his helpmate in some quiet spot 
where he can feast his eyes on the 
country he loves best, on rolling farm 
land, on snow-capped mountain, or on 
the ever-changing sea; mine is for 
some spot in Southern California or 
Southern England. But whatever the 
dream may be, the Long Term Endow- 
ment brings it nearer its realization. 


ANNUITIES 
(Continued from page 29) 


Gloversville, N. Y This annuity pro- 
vided fixed incomes for his help who 
had been with him a certain number 
of years and his wife and members of 
his family, the amount being more 
than $2,000,000. It is interesting to 
know that Maurice Minton, was the 
agent who handled this business. Mr. 
Minton has since become a very weal- 
thy man and no doubt has profited by 
his advice to others. 
Practices What He Preaches 

The author of this article believes in 
his own medicine. He carries several 
annuities. 

A number of the leading companies 
in the United States and Canada write 
annuities, and have had a good experi- 
ence with same. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society recently published a 
list of 58 annuitants in that Society 
who were 90 years of age, in connec- 
tion with which it said: 

“Of the thousands of Equitable an- 
nuity contracts now in force, fifty- 
eight are held by annuitants each of 
whose attained age is ninety years or 
more. In all but a few instances 
where the investment was made late 
in life the aggregate of the annuities 
thus far paid by the Equitable under 
these contracts exceeds the amount in- 
vested by a substantial sum, the return 
in a number of cases being more than 
three times the consideration.” 


WITTEN’S LETTERS 

(Continued from page 19) 
often a disregarded Duty) and Income 
is the fine flower of the love of man 
for wife and children. I believe that the 
proper presentation of Business Insur- 
ance will win for it just recognition 
eventually, and that this money-making 
aspect of our calling (when it is suc- 
cessful) will be a determining factor in 
so educating our clientele that pre- 
miums will be easier to collect, divi- 
dends will seem of smaller account, 
cash surrender values will be credits of 
counted worth, lapses will be fewer, and 
that Organized Beneficence will be the 
rebaptismal name of what is even now 
hampered by the stepmother title—Life 
Insurance. 
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Community Insurance in a Tennessee |own 


By A, C. Campbell, Superintendent Group Life Division, Metropolitan Life 


One of the most important insurance 
transactions ever consummated in_ this 
country was the coverage of the entire 
working population of Kingsport, Tenn., 
by the Metropolitan Life, with group life, 
group health and accident insurance, It 
was also one of the most remarkable bits 
of insurance salesmanship on record. As 
a result of the contract the city of Kings- 
port and the Metropolitan are cemented 
in a relationship closer than has ever be- 
fore existed between a community and 
an insurance company. 

It is understood that following the 
visit to the office of the Metropolitan 
Life of a prominent business man in 
Kingsport, A C. Campbell, author of the 
article which follows, went to the Ten- 
nessee City, hired an automobile and dur- 
ing one day-and far into its evening saw 
practically every business man and manu- 
facturer of importance in the community, 
with the result that the transaction de- 
scribed on this page was completed. 


One of the best definitions we know 
of the possibilities of group insurance 
work, is the City°of Kingsport, Tenn., a 
busy, progressive, industrial community 
of twelve thousand people where prac- 
tically every working man and woman 
in the community enjoys under a stand- 


ardized community plan, the benefits of 
Metropolitan group life and group 
health and accident insurance. 


Prominent Kingsport employers, such 
as J. H. Thickens, Robert Grant, Fred. 
Johnson, W. W. Bennett and W. B. 
Davis, realize that the prosperity and 
stability of an industrial city is based 
primarily on the happiness and content- 
ment of its working population. They 
wanted Kingsport to be a place where 
people preferred to work, where condi- 
tions were such that men and women 
stayed with the town and helped build 
it up. 


As one effective means of bringing 
about this condition, they decided, on 
July 1, 1919, upon a “partnership” be- 
tween the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the City of Kingsport. 
The basic terms of the partnership ap- 
peared in the group life and group 
health and accident contracts effected 
with the Metropolitan by the City of 
Kingsport, the Kingsport Hosiery Mill, 
the Kingsport Extract Corporation, the 
Kingsport Tannery, Inc., the Clinchfield 


Portland Cement Corporation, the 
Kingsport Pulp Corporation, the 
Kingsport Stores, the Kingsport Farms, 
the Kingsport Brick Company, and the 
Kingsport Utility Company. 

The standardized Community Insur- 
ance plan provides for $500 life insur- 
ance for less than one year service; 
$750 life insurance after the first year 
of service; $1,000 life insurance after 
two years of service; $1,200 life insur- 
ance after three years of service; $1,400 
life insurance after four years of serv- 
ice; $1,500 life insurance after five years 
of service. The standardized health 
and accident benefits are based on ex- 
actly 50 per cent of the employes’ week- 
ly wage. 

Immediately these contracts went 
into effect, the Metropolitan Life be- 
came an active associate in the work of 
making Kingsport a healthier and bet- 
ter town to live and work in. 

One of the first steps was a thorough 
health survey of the community by a 
Metropolitan expert. That survey be- 
came the basis for a community health 
program outlined by the insurance 


company, and carried out together by 
the community and the Metropolitan 
Life. Prevention of disease and health 
preservation are the main objectives of 
the health campaign. Metropolitan 
nurses, graduates of a well known New 
York hospital and the Columbia School 
of Social Science, are constantly caring 
for the sick employes of the Kingsport 
industries. 


Instruction on personal and public 
hygiene is given to the people of the 
community through the Metropolitan 
Health Literature Service and the serv- 
ices of the Metropolitan nurses. Every- 
one is given rules for the prevention of 
disease. Mothers are taught the proper 
care of their children and special serv- 
ice is rendered at ‘times when epidem- 
ics become a possibility. Living condi- 
tions in Kingsport are better today than 
they were a year ago. A comprehensive 
housing plan is being carried out. Many 
new homes have been built in the last 
year, and many old residences have 
been improved. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Service to the Living 
By Ballard Dunn, Group Department, Equitable Life Assurance Society 





























The careful executive in industry, 
viewing his organization under present 
day conditions, is looking for a pro- 
gram that will put him in closer touch 
with his employes, the employes in 
closer touch with the job and with each 
other. 

It is with this object in view that the 
executive investigates and finally in- 
stals a program of Group Insurance, 

There is infinitely more to Group In- 
surance, however, than merely the act 
of putting it into effect. With the in- 
auguration of such a program the em- 
ployer undertakes a real responsibility 
to see that it finctions properly. It 
will not operate itself. In its broadest 
sense Group Insurance is a plan, a pro- 
gram, and its ends are not served, 
merely by the payment of death claims, 
no matter how free from technicalities 
may be the allowance of these claims. 


Industrial Advisers 

There is a real responsibility relat- 
ing upon the insurance companies who 
write this form of insurance and upon 
those of us who bring it to the atten- 
tion of the executives in industry. We 
are more than insurance salesmen, we 
are industrial advisers, and when we 
tell our story to the executive we 
should do it with a full sense of our 
responsibilities. 

Let us, then, approach the problem 
from the viewpoint of the executive. 


What is it he is seeking? What is it 
we ought to give him? 
Every executive knows there is 


something wrong in industry, some- 
thing wrong in his own industry. We 
offer him Group Insurance and tell him 
that it will go far toward curing this 
unsettled condition under which he 
works, by restoring the human rela- 
tions between his management and his 
men. Will it? The careful executive 
wants to know, how? 

The how in Group Insurance lies in 
recognizing the fact that it is not an 
end in itself but the means to an end. 
The end to be sought is the stimula- 
tion of the entire employment program, 
the elevation of the morale of the 
workers. But this is difficult if not 
impossible to attain unless at the same 
time we improve the morale of the em- 
ployment management, the morale of 
the executive himself. 

Standing alone, jroup Insurance 
deals chiefly with death claims, which 
is the negative side of the question. If 
the program is to be successful, it 
must be so operated that it will deal 
with the positive side, not only with 
the needs of the beneficiaries but with 
the needs of the living workers. The 
program must not only offset the nega- 
tion that comes with death but it must 
save life, reduce mortality. 

The Incentive 

To do this successfully, we must fur- 
nish management with an incentive, 
we must make it possible for the ex- 
ecutive and his employment manager 
to have themselves rated and classified 
according to the improvement they are 
able to bring about in the mortality ex- 
perience of their group. Also the in- 
spiration to save life must have the 
economic value of saving money. By 
giving a reward for improved mortality 
rating there is at once an incentive and 
an object in organizing a machinery to 
accomplish this purpose which auto- 
matically becomes the machinery for 
accomplishing the major purposes of 
the group program. 

The real worth of the program is in 
its intangible values, in its psychologi- 


cal influence upon the men and wom- 
en in industry. I can best illustrate 
this fact by giving a little of my own 
experience in connection with the 
plans of introducing a program of 
Group Insurance that protects the 35,- 
000 employes of a great railroad com- 
pany, the Union Pacific System. 

The first task was that of “selling 
the idea” to these 35,000 men and wom- 
en, working at a hundred different 
places, located along four thousand 
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miles of railroad, in half a dozen states. 
To do this we p!anned to see and to 
talk to as many of the employes as 
possible. Employes’ meetings were 
held in the general offices, at the round 
houses and in machine shops. So far 
as possible the management put its 
personality into the job. Everything 
perfunctory was eliminated. 

The reason for this complete pro- 
gram was the conception that the idea 


would not sell itself. Much time had 
been given by the management in de- 
ciding upon the character of the Group 
Insurance plan to be adopted and it 
involved a considerable addition to 
fixed charges, therefore, the wisest pol- 
icy dictated that equal time and 
thought must be put into the work of 
bringing home the essence of the pro- 
gram to the rank and file of the work- 
ers. 

Also thought was centered upon the 
need for taking every measure which 
would result in an improved mortality 
record, because improved mortality was 
tied up with the cost of the program. 


Improved Morale 


Improved mortality records necessi- 
tated improved safety records, better 
plans of sanitation, better working con- 
ditions. Thus we did those things 
which gives Group Insurance its great- 
est worth. Our Safety First organiza- 
tion was watched more closely, our 
hospital and medical activities were 
given a new meaning and much thought 
was given to the work of improving the 
general morale of the working force. 
Good will activities were given inspira- 
tion and support, the family spirit, a!- 
ways marked among Union Pacific 
workers, was fostered until today every 
worker on the System is proud to be 
a member of the “Union Pacific Fam- 
ily.” 

The result was manifest in improved 
morale and, most tangible of all, in a 
real saving in human lives. Not only 
did the entry go to the credit side of 
the ledger, it went to the credit side 
of the book of human relations, which 
at bottom is the essence of employe 
relations. 

Another interesting example of the 
same idea applied to the working out 
of Group Insurance as an industrial 
p'an, is to be found in one of the big 
steel mills in the Middle West. An im- 
mediate result was manifest in taking 
the thought of the management away 
from death claims, as the chief purpose 
of the program, without neglecting this 
phase of the program however, and giv- 
ing active attention to the living work- 


er and to the problems of making em- 
ployment safer for him. 


Saving in the Human Dividend 

With the aid of the Safety Engineer 
of the insurance company carrying the 
risk, improvements were made in the 
safety rules and working conditions 
were bettered in many ways. In dol- 
lars and cents alone, the saving in 
compensation payments was enough to 
largely offset the premium cost of the 
insurance, but the real saving was in 
the human dividend, in lives of work- 
ers who as a result of these activities 
still contribute their quota to the pro- 
duction of the country. The improved 
conditions it is estimated will mean a 
saving of at least eight lives a year. 

And there has come to this steel mill 
in the same manner as there has come 
to the railroad, a real association be- 
tween employer and employe. 

A word from the employment man- 
ager of this company: 

“We are striving to build up a group 
of responsible, prosperous, satisfied 
American workmen and I am firmly 
convinced in our case that the pur- 
chase of Group Insurance was an im- 
portant and valuable part of the pro- 
gram.” 

One more example; a big oil com- 
pany. Here too, the plan of rating the 
cost of Group Insurance upon the mor- 
tality experience actually shown, has 
resulted in fixing attention upon life 
saving and as a result of the increased 
attention given to safety work and 
good-will activities, the employment 
manager looks forward to an actual 
saving of more than twenty-five lives 
a year, 

Group, the Stabilizer 

The lesson that we learn in the in- 
dustries here referred to is that the 
success of Group Insurance as a factor 
in stabilizing industrial unrest, lies in 
leadership. 

It is the executive who must lead. 
Therefore, let us be certain that we 
give him something that will stimulate 
leadership. Turn his attention to the 
value of saving life and so rate hig ac- 
complishment that to the degree he is 
able to earn a human dividend to that 
degree he lessens the cost of carrying 
the risk. 

Enlightened self interest is the main- 
spring in industry and Group Insur- 
ance is no exception to the rule. Make 
sure that when we offer Group Insur- 
ance we offer an industrial plan, other- 
wise the program is a straight-jacket, 
and leadership, lacking inspiration, will 
not assert itself. 












































The importance of the position which 
the agent of any high-grade life insur- 
ance company occupies in a community 
is recognized without question. The 
dignity and influential position of the 
insurance agent is greatly increased 
when he interests himself in the sale 
of Group Insurance, 

It is estimated that the premium in- 
come of all companies writing Group 
Insurance for the year 1920 will ap- 
proximate twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars. Is this munificent income for a 
business still young in years not suffi- 
cient for the progressive agent to ask 
himself the question as to whether or 
no he should have an interest in its 
further development? 

Group Insurance is a community 
benefit. If all employers arranged for 
Group Insurance, life, accident and 
health, for employes, the job of the pro- 
fessional charity worker, like Othello’s 
occupation, would be gone. Analyze 


the charity cases in any municipality 
and it will be found that no case would 
have been an appeal to public charity 
if the employe had worked under a 
Group Insurance policy. 

Quotes Late T. N. Vail 

The underlying basis of Group Insur- 
ance is that of justice to employes who 
become sick or injured in the service 
of the employer and also of justice to 
the beneficiary dependents of wage 
earners who die in the service. All em- 
ployers recognize this truth in the fact 
that there is now no voice raised 
against the benefits of Compensation 
Insurance. The late Theodore N. Vail 
in his report to the Directors of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany said: 

“The benefits under our plan are not 
required by law but we believe it is no 
more than simple justice that the men 
and women who devote their working 
lives to the telephone service should be 
assured of some income when they are 
sick or come to old age, and that some 
immediate provision should be made 
for those dependent on such workers 


when they die in service. If justice 
demands this, its cost is a fair charge 
against the business and we so regard 
— 


Altruism is a foundation idea of 
Group Insurance. It is to be granted 
when employes seem unappreciative of 
things which have been done and seem 
to be insistent only for higher wages, 
that altruism is a theory which does 
not seem to give value received. It 
will be conceded, however, that in the 
majority of cases, the attitude of em- 
ployes is dictated by radica] leaders, 
and that the employe cannot be justly 
charged with lack of appreciation. By 
training, however, the employe does 
not know how to express appreciation 
and yet there are abundant reasons for 
the positive statement that the rank 
and file do appreciate insurances. 
There is an old axiom among life in- 
surance men: “Wives may object to 
life insurance but widows do not.” 
This may be somewhat paraphrased: 
Some employes, because of lack of 
knowledge, may seem to have no ap- 
preciation of Group Insurance, but cer- 
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tainly their beneficiaries do.” The 
home of the workman, by means of 
Group Insurance, is maintained in self- 
respect and independence after his de- 
cease. There is no hurry-up call for 
the professional charity worker. 
Community Uplift 

Group Insurance is responsible for 
community uplift because of the home 
jufluence which it engenders. The de- 
sirability of insurance has been brought 
most strongly to American homes in 
the last few years. The large number 
ot deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia, and the deaths due to the great 
war, have been the contributing factors 
in the education of the insurance idea 
to homes. The continuation of the 
home in self-respect and independence 
when the wage-earner and head of the 
household has gone is certainly most 
desirable for any community. The in- 
fluence of the woman on her father, 
husband, and son or other kin for more 
friendly relations to the employer is 
without question increased by Group 
Insurances. 

It would be splendid if each employe 
individually made adequate insurance 
provision for his dependents but it is a 
fact that he does not and that he can- 
not. At least fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent of the employes cannot pass med- 
ical examinations. Much of the insur- 
ance that the employe is purchasing is 
costing more than it should. An im- 
mense amount of education will still 
have to be carried on before any ap- 
preciable percentage of employes make 
adequate provision themselves for their 
dependents. 

The shop periodical of the New De- 
parture Company always refers to the 
shop organization as the “shop family”. 
No individual employer would for a mo- 
ment think of leaving the individuals 
in his own home without the protection 
of life insurance. The principle of life 
insurance should be carried to the shop 
family and their families. 


As Viewed By Prominent Employers 

The commendation of Group Insur- 
ance by prominent employers has been 
most interesting, At the first indus- 
trial Conference in Washington, insur- 
ance for employes was urged by several 
members, including Paul Feiss, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, At the second Industrial Con- 
ference, Group Insurance was adopted 
as one of the means for the solution of 
labor-social conditions. The Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Canada has rec- 
ommended Group Insurance for the em- 
ployes of Canadian industries. W. C. 
Grieves, secretary of the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, who has written 
extensively on the labor situation, has 
endorsed Group Insurance and adopted 
it for the employes of the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company. John Kirby, long- 
time president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, has endorsed 
Group Insurance and adopted it for the 
employes of his enterprise,—The Day- 
ton Manufacturing Company. 

The arm is a symbol of labor. Too 
frequently in these days the cartoonist 
represents the clenched fist of labor as 
striking the face of capital. Too often 
does the cartoonist represent capital 
with a hand deep in gold. Such pub- 
lished pictures have only a tendency 
to engender hatred. There should be 
in these days the picture of labor with 
its hand clasped within the hand of 
capital in mutual understanding. This 
mutual understanding is a difficult thing 
to bring into existence. Group Insur- 
ance can send out the challenge that 
it has done more to accomplish good 
spirit *than any other factor in the 
management of employes. 

The arm is, as has been stated, a 
symbol of labor but it is likewise a 
symbol of insurance protection. When 
perhaps unforeseen circumstances may 
mar the spirit of relationships between 
employer and employe and radicalism 
may blind the eyes, temporarily, of 
both the employer and employe, Group 
Insurance remains with its great arm 
ot protecting power. 

Over two thousand years ago the city 
of Herculaneum was completely de- 


stroyed by the eruptions of Vesuvius. 
When the warnings were given through- 
out the city by the sirens of the day of 
the dire destruction which threatened, 
when the ashes from the volcano fell 
in ever-thickening clouds and molten 
lava rolled down the sides of the moun- 
tain destroying the city, a beautiful 
woman clothed in finery and adorned 
with jewels rushed from the marble 
halls of her palatial residence into the 


streets of the city seeking safety. As 
she hurried down the street she en- 
countered a cripple boy making his way 
helplessly and hopelessly. Putting her 
right arm around the lad she attempted 
to take him into a place of safe re- 
treat. Recently, a new street of Her- 
culaneum was exhumed and in the mol- 
ten lava long since cooled there was 
found the complete impression of a 
hunch-backed boy and about his little 


dwarfed body a woman’s arm. In the 
day when the ashes of bereavement 
descend on the home of the wage earn- 
er, when his family are crushed in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death there 
reaches out, around and about, the com- 
forting and helpful arm of Group In- 
surance, 

Altruism—The unselfish interest of 
others: This is the dictum and chief 
doctrine of Group Insurance, 

















Group Insurance Practice 
By James Scott, Aetna Life 























The large volume of life insurance 
written during the past few years has 
been the subject of much discussion in 
insurance circles. A very large propor- 
portion of this business has been con- 
tributed by the group departments of 
some companies as we find that in 
more than one case over 25 per cent of 
the life business upon the books at the 
end of last year was upon the group 
plan. The amount of Group Life Insur- 
ance underwritten by the companies 
engaged in this branch of the business 
is approximately $1,500,000,000. 

These figures indicate that there is 
a very real demand for this form of in- 
surance and it behooves- agents and 
brokers to familiarize themselves with 
the way in which it is handled, They 
must resist what is a strong tempta- 
tion for the average agent who has a 
knowledge of the contracts written by 
the various companies, namely, to pro- 
ceed on their own initiative and en- 


deavor to close cases themselves, It 
has been found almost without excep- 


tion that this procedure is unsatisfac- 
tory. 
Field Representatives 

As soon as the agent or broker learns 
that one of his clients is interested in 
Group Insurance he should place the 
entire matter in the hands of the group 
representative in his territory. Each 
group case presents its own particular 
problems which can best be handled 
by men who have made a special study 
of this phase of the insurance business. 
These men bring the results of all the 
experience and judgment they have ac- 
quired by their training and observa- 
tion to bear upon each case to assist 
them in determining the most satis- 
factory arrangements that can be made 
in the interests of the client. Further: 
more, they recognize the fact that it is 
their duty to render the prospect any 
assistance that may be necessary in 
compiling the data which is required 
preliminary to the issuance of the pol- 
icy. 

Assisting the Agent 

By assisting and advising the client 
in this way the group representative 
is also furnishing material service to 
the agent. The interests of the agent 
are protected in every instance and he 
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is entirely relieved of all the work and 
trouble pertaining to the solicitation 
of the risk. 

Coverage 

It is now generally conceded th 
most practical plan upon which - _— 
policy can be written is one whereby a 
definite amount of insurance, of say 
$1,000, is granted upon completion of a 
certain probationary period of service 
generally three or six months, and that 
increases of fixed amounts become due 
upon completion of specific terms of 
service thereafter, until a maximum 
amount is attained at the end of five 
or ten years. Such a plan should, of 
course, be modified to comply with the 
special requirements which are met 
with in each particular case. This isa 
question upon which it is desirable, if 
indeed it is not essential to have the 
views of a man who has had practical 
experience in the group field. 

Care must be taken to sea that the 
arrangements which are made provide 
benefits which are equitable ag affect- 
ing different employes or classes of em- 
ployes. The group specialist knows 
that while the requirements of the cli- 
ent must be complied with, it is gen- 
erally advisable to keep the plan for 
determining the amount of insurance 
on the lives of individual employes as 
simple as possible, because, if elabor- 
ate schedules are prepared, it may 
readily happen that some point is over- 
looked at the time the contract is is- 
sued. This is liable to lead to con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction when the in- 
consistencies are discovered later. 

Sickness Insurance 

We are now watching the active de- 
velopment of group accident and health 
insurance. In some cases it is felt 
that while Group Life Insurance accom- 
plishes what was represented for it, it 
does not go far enough. Accordingly 
we find that many employers who have 
carried Group Life Insurance are now 
augmenting their plans and adopting 
group sickness coverage also. 


Nursing Service 


In the case of clerical and other sal- 
aried employes it is the rule rather 
than the exception that salaries are 
continued in the event of absence due 
to illness. Those employes who are 
working on an hourly or daily wage 
basis, however, do not as a rule have 
their wages continued under such cir- 
cumstances. The installation of group 
accident and health insurance, supple- 
mented by some other benefits, such 
as a nursing service, appears to be al- 
most a necessity for this latter class 
of workers. The sickness benefits are 
intended to afford relief to the employe 
and his family in time of illness, thus 
making up, to a certain extent, the loss 
of wages. The advantages of the nurs- 
ing service rest on the fact that not 
only is proper care extended to the 
employe during his illness but it re- 
sults in his returning to work and 
again being able to earn his wages 
sooner than might otherwise be the 
case, 

Objections to Self-Insurance 

It seems that some employers have 
the feeling that they might profitably 
carry some of these benefits them- 
selves, or that their employes should 
combine to do so. Most employers, 
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who study the matter carefully, hesi- 
tate to carry the life insurance protec- 
tion, especially so in view of the ex- 
perience of the past few years with war 
ciaims and death losses resulting from 
epidemics. There is little doubt but 
that in all cases, except very large 
ones, the insurance can be more profit- 
ably and satisfactorily handled by ob- 
taining the coverage from an insurance 
company. Even in the very large cases 
it is usually advisable to have the in- 
surance company underwrite all the 
benefits. It must be borne in mind 
also, that some authorities have laid 
stress on the fact that there may be 
very decided objections to the employ- 
ers or representative employes admin- 
istering the sickness benefits of the 
workers. Of course, special conditions 
are met with in certain cases and these 
furnish scope for the ingenuity of the 
group salesman. 


Field For Group Insurance 


The field for Group Insurance is 
enormous and there is little reason 
why any agent of standing should not 
be the means of introducing a group 
case since most agents handle the in- 
surance matters of some business con- 
cern in their vicinity, or it may be that 
they have placed individual life policies 
on the lives of the officers or the mem- 
bers of the firm. Whatever class ot 
business it may be, if it*has been han- 
dled satisfactorily, the satisfaction cre- 
ated should serve as a stepping stone 
towards gaining the confidence of the 
employer. This is likely to lead to the 
agent being entrusted with the plac- 
ing of a group policy on the lives of 
the employes. 


This procedure may be_ reversed. 
Frequently the agent who succeeds in 
placing a group policy with a business 
house is successful in obtaining the 
privilege of handling other lines of 
business for the firm and also of writ- 
ing individual life policies for the offi- 
cers and employes. It is not an un- 
common thing to find the same agent 
writing a group policy for the em- 
ployes of the firm and individual in- 
surance for officers or managers at the 
same time. Such being the case, it 
seems to be very much worth while for 
the agent to pay some attention to 
Group Insurance and, wherever possi- 
ble, introduce the representative in his 
territory to his clients so that they may 
avail themselves of the advice of an 
expert. 

Until the present time there is little 
doubt but that most of the Group In- 
surance which has been written eman- 
ated from the desires of the employers 
to promote better relations with their 
workers. The employes’ themselves 
are now taking a very active interest in 
the subject. Group policies are not 
only favorably received by the work- 
ers but, in certain instances, the work- 
ers’ organizations have approached in- 
surance companies with the idea of 
purchasing such coverage themselves. 
Furthermore, most of the business en- 
terprises of high standing have adopted 
Group Insurance in some form and it 
seems decidedly unlikely that other 
employers will ho'd back for any great 
length of time and these facts should 
encourage insurance agents to a care- 
ful study of this, the latest material 
development in the Life Insurance busi- 
ness, 


An All Night, All Morning Trip 
to Capture $2,000,000 Group Case 


The close tab which should be kept 
on a case that is brewing, the import- 
ance of being always on the job and 
the value of quick decision are lessons 
for agents to be derived from the re- 
markable canvassing experience of 
Howard I. Potter, supervisor of the 
Metropolitan Life’s group division, Chi- 
cago, in closing a $2,000,000 policy in 
Ontario some months ago. By taxi, 
train, boat and trolley Mr. Campbell 
traveled all one night and part of the 














HOWARD I. POTTER 


next day; triumphed over many handi- 
caps, in order to reach the prospect 
before final decision and found success 
at the end of the journey. 

Mr. Potter’s own story of the inci- 
dent is told herewith for The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“A corporation in Ontario wrote to a 
number of American and Canadian com- 
panies writing group insurance asking 
in the letter for rate quotations. Mr. 


Campbell, of our Home Office, wired 
me at Ishpeming, Mich., saying that it 
was advisable that I see this prospect 
at once, I arranged an interview over 
the long distance telephone, being told 
to see the secretary of industria] rela- 
tions, who I found was to receive all 
the propositions from the companies 
and would then draw up a chart show- 
ing comparisons of what various com- 
panies offered. I saw him; was treated 
courteously, and offered the services of 
a stenographer to put anything I de- 
sired to emphasize in writing. Repre- 
sentatives of other companies received 
similar decent treatment. 


“I felt that the case was worth a lot 
of attention and a close ‘follow-up’ from 
week to week. My first stay was one 
day. Every week for a month I 
dropped a line to the company, sending 
literature or mentioning something new 
about our company, and asking if the 
case were ready for closing, always tak- 
ing for granted that we were going to 
get the business and that it was just 
a question of the directors getting to- 
gether and deciding on the date to make 
it effective. 


“Things ran along with no new de- 
velopments for a month and then I 
called long distance from Milwaukee 
and learned that January 10, 1920, was 
a date set for an executive meeting. 
I was there, but the insurance question, 
as near as I could learn, was not 
brought up. Again, the case was fol- 
lowed by letter, telephone and tele- 
gram from week to week, until Febru- 
ary 20, when I received a telegram 
from New York which led me to be- 
lieve that things were going to happen 
quickly. I called the company from 
Chicago at 4 o’clock Friday afternoon 
February 20, and from what I could 
gather they had practically decided to 
buy from another company, but would 
consider Metropolitan under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

“I had about an hour to get my grip 
and catch the 6 o’clock train from 
Escanaba, Mich. Without a reservation 
I got on the train, landed at Escanaba 
at 4:30 a. m., and missed the trolley 


car that makes connection at Gladstone 
for the Soo. I rousted out a taxi driver 
who drove me through the. snow to 
Gladstone, caught the train and arrived 
at Soo, Mich., at 12 o’clock—i. e., 
1 o'clock Canadian time. While tele- 
phoning to the plant for an appoint- 
ment I missed the train as it crossed 
over the St. Mary's River. Before 
leaving Chicago I wired to the prospect, 
saying I was coming; otherwise the 
case would have been closed, but per- 
haps more out of courtesy than any- 
thing else they waited till afternoon. 
I crossed the St. Mary’s River part 
way on the ice and the rest of the way 
in boat and got to the office of the 
prospect about 3 o'clock. The other 
insurance representatives were pres- 
ent and the board was in session. The 


other fellows were writing out their 
‘last words’ and sending them in to 
the board. 

“There was plainly only one chance 
for me—that was to get before that 
board personally. All the fine sound- 
ing manuscripts and beautifully framed 
propositions in writing, or even on a 
phonograph, cannot compete for a sec- 
ond with a personal interview when a 
fellow is ‘primed.’ 

“I got before the board—for thirty- 
five minutes or more, and after telling 
my story was asked to retire to the 
other room. Ten minutes after the 
word was announced that the Metro- 
politan would get the business, The 
application was. sent in to the board, 
signed and returned to me with a check 
for $1,000 deposit.” 





| Group Insurance for City Employes 








By Berthold Spitz, Special Agent Equitable Society, 
Albuquerque, N. M. | 


j 








The first group policy sold by me was 
the direct result of a circular letter sent 
by the Home Office to a number of 
firms in New Mexico. A copy of this 
letter was given me, together with the 
list of the concerns to whom the letter 
was sent. Investigation showed that 
only one of these concerns (Rosenwald 
Brothers, department store) had more 
than fifty employees—the minimum re- 
quired for the group policy. After pre- 
senting the proposition of group insur- 
ance to the officers of the above corpo- 
ration, they were easily convinced that 
such an insurance plan would undoubt- 
edly increase the loyalty and efficiency 
of their employees, and the case was 
closed without difficulty. 

Being now thoroughly convinced my- 
self, that this form of protection would 
be readily accepted by wide-awake 
employers, I set about finding more 
prospects. 

New Mexico as you know, has a very 
small population, and I found that 
there were only a few companies in the 
whole state that had over the mini- 
mum number of employees. 

Submitted Plan to Mayor 

It was during this search for pros- 
pects that the thought occurred to me, 
that if group insurance were a good 
thing for private corporations, then 
why not for city employees? I sub- 
mitted the plan to Mayor Connell of 
the City of Albuquerque, who at once 
heartily endorsed it. At his sugges- 
tion I attended the next meeting of the 
City Commissioners and presented the 
plan to them. No lengthy argument 
was required. They were quick to see 
the benefits of such insurance and at 
that very meeting unanimously en- 
dorsed the plan and instructed the city 
manager to secure this protection from 
the Equitable at once. 

This group includes the city firemen, 
policemen, water works employees, city 
office employees, etc., but does not in- 
clude the city school teachers. These 
are employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion and are insured under a separate 
policy. 

Like the City Commissioners the Al- 
buquerque Board of Education required 
not much persuasion. The Albuquerque 
school teachers are better paid than 
the average instructors and the Board 
of Education is keenly alert to the 
necessity of keeping good educators 
from leaving the profession. I showed 
them that group insurance had been 
the means of decreasing the labor turn 
over in factories and industries and 
that it would work equally well for the 
school teachers. Before the meeting 
adjourned, the secretary of the Board 
was instructed to apply to the Equita- 
ble for this insurance. I might add 





that the entire membership of the 
3oard were so heartily in favor of the 
insurance that they insisted that the 
signature of each member appear on 
the policy, for they consider this one 
of the very good things accomplished 
during their administration. 

The Albuquerque public schools con- 





BERTHOLD SPITZ 


sist of one hundred and one teachers. 
The Board allotted each teacher one 
thousand dollars and this insurance is 
increased every year by $100, until the 
maximum of $2,000 is reached. 

I have since then written group in- 
surance for the Charles Ilfeld Company 
for one hundred and fifty-one of their 
employees, and G. W. Bond and Frank 
E. Bond for sixty-five of their em- 
ployees. 


EIGHTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD AGENT 

Every day in fair weather or storm 
Ernest E. L. A. Christianson may be 
found at his desk in the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life office in New York City. He 
is the oldest active insurance agent in 
America. His eighty-three years rest 
upon him so lightly that he is able to 
write policies. He has always been a 
conservative producer, satisfied to do 
his daily stint. 

Mr. Christianson, who is a native of 
Denmark, has the distinction of having 
been decorated by the King of Denmark, 
which action by His Majesty was in 
recognition of certain valuable philan- 
thropic work which Mr. Christianson 
has performed in Denmark. 

“J have always loved writing life in- 
surance,” he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer, “and have been happy in placing 
policies.” 
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With the VWomen Ag 


Writing Million a Year 


on Business Men in Texas 


By Helen C. Carpenter, Great Southern Life, Dallas 


That a woman should sell a million 
dollars in insurance in one year and 
that her first one in the actual pro- 
fession of soliciting the business seems 
to impress many 
of the old heads 
as a wonderful 
achievem ent. 
Personally, I do 
not think for one 
moment. that 
what I have done 
another woman 
or another man 
could not do giv- 
en the right men- 
tal attitude. If 
my success in my 
first year is real- 
ly an unusual 
achievement I 
am gad and 
proud of it. sut 
I am confident 
that the elements 
I have brought to success exist in 
others. 

Is my success due to the fact that | 
am a woman? I have been asked that 
many times, not always with the most 
complimentary inflection on the ques- 
tion. I can say honestly that some of 
the business I have transacted has 
been due in a measure to my sex—not 
from the actual selling end but from 
the viewpoint that as a woman I have 
been able to secure an immediate ap- 
proach where a man would at least 
have been delayed. But this has been 
but a small fraction of my actual total. 
And I can say frankly and emphatical- 
ly that selling insurance is not a ques- 
tion of sex. But for the woman who 
eyes the insurance field with longing, 
I can advise that success awaits her if 
she carries to it the two vital elements 
of personality and honesty. 

How much both count I can perhaps 
illustrate best by an experience in con- 
nection with that same eternal question 
of whether sex played a part in my ob- 
taining a $17,300 policy and through 
it another $10,000. 

An Unfair Comment 

For this initial policy I was compet- 
ing with the representative of another 
company, a man. There were unpleas- 
ant features in connection with this 
competition that I need not go into 
here, but, after I had written the pros- 
pect, the other representative took oc- 
casion to speak reflectingly to me of 
my work. “I have a crow to pick with 
you,” he said. “Do you think it is 
fair that just because you are”—he was 
jkind enough to say—‘“a young and 
charming woman, you should come 
along and take business that I had 
already talked up and prepared for in- 
surance?” 

Yet the prospect in this case had told 
me unhesitatingly why he had given 
me the business in preference to the 
competitor. “Mrs. Carpenter,” he said, 
“you have been absolutely honest with 
me im this matter. Whenever I have 
asked you questions, you have not as- 
sumed the attitude of knowing every- 
thing. If you knew, you told me. If 
you didn’t, you told me that you did 
not know but would find out. And you 
did. You let me see that you were 
ready and willing to learn new things 
about your business if it helped me 
and I did not find the same attitude 
in others to whom I talked. Frankly, 
at first I had intended to split the 
total between your company and an- 
other, but your handling of your facts 
convinced me that I would prefer to 
give it all to you.” 





Was honesty in that case dependent 
upon the fact that I was a woman? 
Would not my competitor at least 
have increased his business if he had 
been willing to act on the same basis? 

Inspiration of First Policy 

My first policy, the one that started 
me upon a successful year of selling, 
served two purposes. It put me into 
the field that I had not really contem- 
plated entering seriously, and started 
me with my best foot foremost on a 
basis of confidence. 

For five years I had been associated 
with Kk. P. Greenwood, vice-president 
and general manager of my company, 
the Great Southern, as his private sec- 
retary. In this position, naturally I 
hecame familiar with certain details of 
the insurance business and while [ 
recognized it as a profitable field, I had 
only thought vaguely of entering it 
myself. In September, 1919, I spent 
my vacation at Wichita Falls where I 
had worked with Mr. Greenwood for 
several years. In the course of a cas- 
ual conversation with a man who is 
regarded as one of the most successful 
business men of the little oil metrop- 
olis the subject of insurance came up. 

“Why don’t you write insurance, 
Mrs. Carpenter?” he inquired. “I'll 
start you off with a $50,000 policy.” 

He did, and although I did not then 
nor have since given up my position 
with Mr. Greenwood, I have continued 
to write steadily. And since that time, 
I have sold over a million dollars. Lit- 
tle of it has come as easily as the first 
$50,000, but much of it has grown from 
one policy to another. Practically, all 
of it has been sold to men who are 
best described as progressive business 
men tinged with conservatism. And 
niost of it has been secured in an av- 
erage of but four days a month devoted 
to selling. 

My second policy of $50,000 was se- 
cured easily through the existence of 
the approach. I knew the man I want- 
ed to write. I only had to mention it 
to him and he told me that on my next 
visit to Wichita Falls he would give it 
to me. He lived up to his word. 

Devotion to detail was responsible 
for my third policy, the face of which 
was $200,000. I was soliciting for $100,- 
000 a man who was rather touchy on 
the subject of the examination, I re- 
alized that a wait between his applica- 
tion and the examination might induce 
him to withdraw. So to suit his con- 
venience, I carried our medical direc- 
tor with me and, when he passed the 
examination, he promptly gave me 
$100,000, his first insurance. 

His business partner is a young man 
whose rapid acquisition of well over a 
million dollars has impressed him just- 
ly with his importance. He is prone 
to accent his lack of time. I wrote him 
for $50,000 by preparing the papers, 
having everything ready for his signa- 
ture and examination, and without 
bothering him as to rates. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine men out of a thou- 
sand could not be written that way. 
But I realized the mental attitude of 
the man I was dealing with—and I got 
the policy. 

I learned early in my selling career 
that you must always be on the lookout 
for business that may spring from 
small things. In our office one day, I 
re-instated a man for $1,000. This was 
on his own volition. Yet, inside of 
three months, I had written him for 
$100,000. I regard this rather unex- 
pected affair as one of my most spec- 
tacular insurance experiences. By talk- 
ing to him at the time of re-instate 
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The Problem Every 
Life Insurance Man Must Answer 


Are you in a position where you are 
able to develop and expand? 


Good business judgment demands 
an immediate stock-taking of your 
present situation. 


What are you doing for the future? 


Other men are doing great things 
for us—why not you? 


A complete new set of policies, a 
new rate book and a new application 
has just been issued to our field 
force, all of which are the latest and 
most up to date equipment on the 
market. 


Our contracts with Agents and 
Brokers are liberal and attractive. 


Negotiations invited. 


MISSOURI STATE 
Life Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 


HOME OFFICE SAINT LOUIS 
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Landing Thirty Thousand Case on Man, 
52, With Wife and Two Daughters 





By Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, Boston 


Salesmanship in its application to life 
underwriting does not differ materially 
from salesmanship as applied to any 
other line of business. Good salesman 
ship puts life and vitality into any 
business. Selling is the most fascinat- 
ing game in the world; It is a game of 
brains pure and simple. It satisfies the 
inherent love of adventure—the hazard 
of defeat and the chance of big victory. 
To sum up, the man who can sell is a 
success—others may be. 


However, is it not so, that the under- 
lying ability of any man or woman to 
judge human nature accurately and 
analyze people correctly, is what con- 
stitutes success, not only in salesman- 
ship but in any line of business activity? 

The only way to become a trained 
musician is by constant practice, so the 
only way to become an efficient, success- 
ful salesman is by constant work. When 
I use the term “work” I mean well 
thought out effort, using not only your 
heels, but also your head. 


No Success Without Truth 


One to be a successful life underwrit- 
er must have a sportsmanlike attitude 
toward the work. One cannot expect 
to write every prospect interviewed. 
The successful underwriter is the man 
or woman who recognizes this fact. The 
salesman must be keen enough and so 
able to analyze character and know his 
particular work so well that he will 
recognize at once the sincerity of his 
prospect’s statements. And here let me 
say that no salesman can ever hope for 
permanent success who deviates one 
iota from absolute truthfulness in his 
statements to his prospects. 


Possibly there igs no other field which 
offers a larger opportunity to render 
real service than ours. We have an op- 
portunity in every interview to place 
ourselves in the other fellow’s position, 
realize the situation and advise him 
accordingly. 

To help a man to help himself is the 
highest type of service. Life under- 
writing offers this opportunity to the 
earnest man or woman and it happily 
combines financial reward, with this 
opportunity. 


Many lines of suggestion for success- 
ful life underwriting may be followed, 
but from my own experience, I believe 
the most helpful suggestion I have ever 
had was one given by one of the larger 
producers in my own Company. He 
first taught me, when approaching a 
prospect, to endeavor to find out what 
his own plan for himself was and to 
determine whether or not insurance 
service should be a part of that plan, 
thus enabling him to accomplish his 
plan, possibly in a simpler, better way. 
This is not a difficult idea to follow. You 
will find most men, after you have 
gained their confidence, will give you 
possibly only a general idea at first of 
their plan, but gradually one can get a 
comprehensive idea of what the pros- 
pect wants to do for himself. 


Highly magnetized steel will attract 
and lift an article eight times its own 
weight—demagnetize it and it is power- 
less. There is quite as great a differ- 
ence between the man who is highly 
magnetized by an honest desire to serve 
his client, and the man who is demag- 
netized by doubt, fear of failure and 
any material gain to himself. The fact 
also is true, that we unconsciously give 
out to our client either one of these two 
impressions, so I emphasize the idea, 
that we must gain confidence if we are 
ever to get anywhere in the selling 
game. 


Rendering a Service By Following a 
Simple Plan 

Perhaps right here it might be in- 
teresting and even helpful, to give an 
experience I have recently had, which 
shows how in following this simple 
plan I was able to render service to a 
man whom I believe many people might 
have passed by. In the first place, I 
was extremely anxious to get out of the 
beaten path, and discovered that within 
fifteen minutes walk of my own resi- 
dence there was an apparently small 
factory of some kind. Investigation 
showed that it was a prosperous busi- 


ness and that the president was really 
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SARA FRANCES 
the one important man. Before attempt- 
ing to interview him, I learned that he 
had a wife and two daughters, and that 
in his community he was very highly 
regarded. [I had no introduction of any 
kind, and as I always make a telephone 
appointment before seeing a client, I 
telephoned, and without any trouble got 
an appointment for the following day. 
Arriving there I found him to be a man 
of perhaps 52, exceedingly pleasant and 
courteous. Without going too much 
into detail, I will say that on that first 
interview I found out that he carried 
about $70,000 of inaurance, was worth 
considerable money and that his daugh- 
ters would also inherit from another 
source. Immediately I realized that in- 
surance to cover his inheritance tax 
was the greatest need he had. As it 
was explained to him, his interest was 
very keen, and he asked me to write 
him all I had said, as it was a new idea 
to him, and he wanted to think it over 
and possibly discuss it with his attor- 
ney. 

Right here let me say, that after an 
half hour with that man, I knew he was 
sincere, and that this was not an easy 
way to let me down. I knew after he 
received my letter I woulu hear from 
him, and I did. But, he thought it all 
over and felt the annual deposit too 
great at his age, and he would rather 
take a chance, etc. Of course, after re- 
ceiving this letter I went to see him at 
once, and succeeded in getting him to 
tell me what his attorney had thought 
about the idea, and suddenly he said: 
“You know I am making my will over 
again, and shall leave my estate in 
trust.” Then I asked him what this was 
going to cost him annually. He said 5 
per cent of the income, but it was the 
wiser course. It so happened that the 
estate he would leave as part of his in- 
heritance could be covered by $30,000, 
and the annual deposit to cover this 
was slightly over $1,500. I waited a 
second, and then asked: “Wouldn’t you 


Why I Came Here From France 
to Make My Way as Insurance Agent 





By Edna Nicoll, New York 


Miss Insurance Agent: Do you feel dis- 
couraged? If so, read what Mlle. Edna 
Nicoll has gone through since she was 
sixteen years of age. After fifty-cight 
months of service in the French Army, 
where she won the Croix de Guerre, the 
army citation of a gold palm and a silver 
star, the Red Cross medal of recognition 
the 1914 Mons medal, the Allied Service 
medal and.wears a wound decoration, she 
comes to America to write life insurance 
because she feels that this is the only 
country where a girl with her equipment 
and her determination can make a suc- 
cess in business. She is twenty-one years 
old and is selling life insurance for the 
Travelers. Every day she calls upon a 
dozen persons of both sexes and she finds 
that the law of average prevails, The 
more people seen the larger the number 


of applications, 


When the war started I was sixteen 
years old. I could not join any military 
organization. I was at school at Au- 
teuil. I tried the Serbian ambulance, 
the French and the English. They in- 
variably answered: “No, we cannot 
accept anyone who js less than eighteen 
years of age.” So one night in Sep- 
tember, 1914, I set out for Paris from 
the window of my school at Auteuil. My 
sole baggage was an extra pair of boots 
and ten francs—even Robinson Crusoe 
was better equipped. I changed my 
papers and my birth certificate, which 
must be exhibited on all occasions in 
France, so the ambulance people be- 
lieved I was eighteen. 


Passing my examination, which was 
driving a car at a fixed speed in a fixed 
time through the Grand Boulevard at a 
crowded hour, was easy enough. I had 
driven a great deal. Of course, one had 
to know something about mechanics. 
This I acquired little by little and later 
became chief mechanic for our unit at 
Verdun—hard work and dirty, but I 
liked it. 


There were twenty-five girls in our 
unit—French, Belgian and American. It 
was hard, nerve-racking. Most of them 
lasted only a few months; they were 
constantly dropping out and being re- 
placed. Five of them lie under the pop- 
pies of France in obscure little ceme- 
teries with the heroes. It was the hard- 
est of hard work for a girl of sixteen 
like myself. Alone in my ambulance 
making repairs, changing tires and pull- 
ing the machines out of ditches and 
mudholes unaided, but I went on in a 
cheerful way and swore to myself that 
unless death came I would stick to the 
game and see it through. 


An ambulance driver, like an insur 
ance man, does not keep union hours 
I was usually out all night and then 
coming in at any time in the morning 
would dump some one out of my rough 
board Buick and fall into it to sleep 
until a hurried call would take me out 
again. We would pick up wounded every- 
where in the fields, on the roads 
French, British, Algerian and German 
too. We worked under constant fire and 
when jt was too far to drive to our bar- 
racks and I felt all worn out I would 
climb into the ambulance and sleep 
until dawn. 


I stayed in the army all during the 
war as I had promised myself to do so, 
earning five francs a day during fifty 


rather arrange for the payment of your 
own taxes in a definite way, through a 
company in which you have absolute 
confidence, than to pay an equal amount 
of money to a trust compary to admin- 
ister that part of your income?” He 
signed the application and a $30,000 
case was closed. I was able to help him 
do for himself the thing he had planned 
in his own mind he wanted to do. 


eight months. I had to pay for my 
uniforms and look decent among the 
other girls who were mostly volunteers. 
My mother had made me understand 
plainly that she would not look after 
me any more since I had run away from 
school. She disagreed with me in all 
ways and proved it. I was alone with- 
out any friends but my war pals. 


Many a time I had to watch 
other girls unpacking boxes of candy, 


barrels with food, which they re- 
ceived from home, but I never got 
any. I was wounded twice in the 


head, once in the wrist and in the leg. 

















EDNA NICOLL 


On one of my night trips my feet were 
frozen. When I reached the hospital I 
could stand up no more. They cut off 
my boots in sections, my feet having 
turned black. I shall never forget the 
agony I suffered while they were thaw- 
ing out. All the skin came off and 
pieces of flesh too. I was in bed for 
three weeks with hoops placed over my 
feet to keep the bed clothes from touch- 
ing them. 


Now, you ask me why I came to Amer- 
ica, and why I want to make a success 
of one of the hardest games, It is be- 
cause America is the only country I 
believe where a woman who possesses 
energy, will power and determination 
can make a success of most anything 
she enterprises. I am convinced that if 
a woman acts here the way she ought 
to she has equal chances as a man to 
succeed, I have started out like five 
years ago with the same strength and 
the same determination to win out this 
battle. I have seen so many real hard 
battles that even this one will not 
frighten me. I shall not receive, as I 
did before, decorations and medals fo! 


bravery, but I will feel the real satis 
faction that comes to those who work 
hard to succeed. People to whom | 


say: “You know, Mr. So and So, I have 
started in the insurance business,” 
answer, “My poor girl, you have no ex 
perience in any commercial] or business 
line, and you choose the thing where 
the most courageous have failed.” That 
is true, but even if ninety-nine women 
or men out of a hundred should fail I 
feel I shall be the one out of that hun- 
dred who will succeed, and if any one 
after reading this feels uncertain as 
to the correctness of it, they may come 
and see me at my office and try for 
themselves to see whether I am a con 
scientious and hard working insurance 
saleswoman. I will always be glad to 
try and will seize even the smallest op 
portunity which will be offered to me. 
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Perfect Insurance 
Fit: Income Policies 








By Julia C. Donnelly, New York 























To clear thinking people who grasp 
the truth that a man reaps as he sows 
brings to light the ever interesting sub- 
ject of Income-for-Life Contract. Most 
people hope to retire from business 
some day and enjoy a well earned 
leisure. But with most of them it is 
only a hope, they have no plan. 


Every right instinct prompts one to 
protect old age as well as dependents. 
An Income policy to my mind is a per- 
fect fit from start to finish. It protects 
the early years and protects the later 
years, it does al that any insurance 
contract does, over and beyond that it 
provides independence when productive 
years are on the wane. 

At every turn in life’s road there is 
just the right provision, the old idea 
that you have to die to win is complete- 
ly set at naught, there is no possible 
way to lose whether you live or die the 
benefits are certain to be received. 

I know of no better way to encourage 
thrift than by the purchase of an In- 
come-for-Life Bond, whereby the annual 
deposits would protect the home, also 
the earning power of the insured. 

I find averages are decidedly in favor 
of the insured cashing in at maturity 
at the bank and for this reason I am a 
firm believer in writing “live to win” 
instead of “die to win” contracts. 

I feel confident that if every one in 
business, no matter how large or small 
their income may be would have a fixed 
annual deposit along this line of saving, 
the harvest will bear great results for 
the seeds so wisely planted. 

My reply to the man or woman who 
says: “I am now carrying all the insur- 
ance I desire and can afford to carry” 
is this: You may have all the insurance 
you desire but have you all the Life 
Income you wish? Merely because you 
are carrying what you consider a full 
line of insurance protection is that any 
reason for your not making invest- 
ments? Mr. Prospect, my proposition is 
one that will interest you from an in- 
vestment standpoint and I would ap- 
preciate the opportunity of briefly plac- 
ing it before you 

“Notwithstanding what your income 
may be today, have you positive assur- 
ance that it will be the same ten or 
twenty years hence? Even if it should 
continue, would not an assured addi- 
tional $100 or more coming in on the 
first of every month regularly, guaran- 
teed to you for life, be very acceptable? 
Naturally you are carrying insurance 
protection for your loved ones in event 
of your premature death but have you 
ever thought that your wife and family 
may predecease you? When you reach 
age of retirement your sons may be 
self-supporting and daughters probably 
married. Under these circumstances 
and if your wife predeceased you then 
you would not have the same incentive 
for continuing your death insurance 
and paying out premiums each year for 
the rest of your life. The advantage of 
the Income Contract would then be de- 
cidedly in your favor, as it is an Income 
vs. an* outlay proposition. 

“If a savings bank would agree to 
give you a $10,000 bond for an annual 
deposit of say $300 also to give you $10,- 
000 protection wouldn't you think it a 
wonderful proposition? That is exactly, 
Mr. Prospect, what our Income Bond 
will do. 

“This Life Income plan is an abso- 
lutely safe way to invest part at least 
of your surplus earnings with returns 
therefrom to you and your family far 
in excess of those from the ordinary 
investment.” 








Woman Writes Million 


(Continued from page 48) 


ment, I wrote him for $10,000. Before 
that was issued, I learned of a busi- 
Less deal of his that had turned out 
very successfully. Happening to meet 
him on the street, I asked him if he did 
not want to make it $25,000. He said 
that if I could get the additional $14,- 
000 without a re-examination, he would 
take it. As the policy had not been 
issued, I knew I could. This made $25,- 
000. When I delivered the extra $24,- 
000, he told me that if he brought in an 
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oil well he would give me a $75,000 
policy, making him a total of $100,000. 
I kept in touch with the Dallas audi- 
tor of the company for which he was 
drilling and on the day he brought in 
the original well in his new field, I 
wired him congratulations. He an- 
swered by telling me that the next time 
he was in Wichita Fa'ls, he would be 
examined for the $75,000. All of that 
$100,000 grew out of the little $1,000 
re-instatement. Accident helped me to 
it but attention to detail built it up. 

I have not devoted all of my time to 
the work of soliciting. So long as my 
secretarial position is such that I can 
attend to the duties in connection with 
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selling, I feel that I can really do bet- 
ter work in soliciting by adhering to 
it. My present p’ans are to devote 
about as much time to selling this fall 
as last. 

But, speaking as a woman, I have 
found the selling of insurance not only 
a profitable business but a fascinating, 
constantly changing game. It is one 
that I feel sure will spell success for 
any woman who carries into it confi- 
dence, ability and willingness to meet 
peop'e, but, above all, personality and 
absolute honesty. 

Boston is now one of the best group 
insurance towns in the country. 
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The LURE INSURANCE 


Men In many Walks o¢ Life Tell Why they 
Went into the Insurance Bvsiness 
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In many respects the agents who write industrial insurance in America are 


a remarkable group of men and no better citizens can be found anywhere. 


are drawn from all walks of life, they 


They 


are conscientious, they love their avocation 


and they are solid, substantial citizens, often as faithful, welcome and valued 


advisers as the priest or the lawyer. 


Many people regard them 


as the most con- 


sistent workers in the field of insurance, as they cover more ground and see more 
people than the average agent, frequently working far into the night, paying 
no attention to weather conditions and always having before them the thought 


of the welfare and protection of their clients. 


army of men! 
Coming from every walk of life, 


representing all nationalities, they 
Americans who love their country as they do their business. 


A cheerful, spirited, clean-minded 


are real 
Is it any wonder 


that they exert such a powerful influence in their communities ? 
Naturally, a mainspring of the success of these men is their firm belief in 


insurance and the fascination it has for them 


as their intimate relations permit 


them to see its manifestations on every hand. 
The Eastern Underwriter has asked one of the companies to furnish it with 


a list of names of men who were formerly in a wide range of occupation. 


Among 


the names furnished by the company (the John Hancock), were men who had 
formerly been merchants, ministers, editors, hotel clerks, cigar dealers, real estate 


men and in other lines of business or in the professions. 


To them The 


Eastern 


Underwriter asked the question, “Why Did Insurance Appeal to You and Why 


Did You Become an Insurance Agent?” 
sue ceeding pages. 


Profeceien That Pays 
From Every Angle 


By Samuel Patrick, Boston 

Naturally, the subject of financial re- 
turn is important in a person’s estimate 
of any particular occupation or profes- 
sion. Life insurance is a profession, if 
conducted as 
such, and it is 

a job, if the ag- 
ent so wills it. 
On this subject 

of financial re- 
turns, the only 
actual statistics 

I have seen are 
those published 
last year by one 

of the larger 
colleges which 
was looking up 
the comparative 
earning records 
As I recall it the 





of its graduates. 
figures showed those who had entered 
the business of life insurance as being 
the third in earning capacity in about 
thirty different kinds of business, archi- 
tects and rea] estate, I believe, being 
first and second respectively, and the 


legal and medical 
quite low in the list. 
The comparison was of particular in- 
terest to me, as I graduated from the 
real estate business, in which I had 
worked harder and had not made a suc- 
cess, to enter the life insurance pro- 
fession in which, it can be said I have 
been fairly successful, even though I 


professions being 


Their answers will be found on this and 


cannot by any means be considered a 
top-notcher. 

It is genera'ly considered, I believe, 
that even in these days of big incomes 
a man who earns $5,000 a year or bet- 
ter has a fairly good position and is 
making good. In the organization with 
which IT am connected, the Boston ag- 
ency of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
we have several agents who are in the 
$5,000 class or better, and with the in- 
creased production which each year 
brings, more men are coming every 
year within striking distance of that 
goal. 

Our company, as is well known, is 
one of the three larger insurance or- 
ganizations in this country which han- 
dle industrial as well as ordinary busi- 
ness, and right here I wish to say a 
word in behalf of the industrial agent's 
occupation, both from the standpoint 
of compensation as well as from broad- 
er viewpoint of actual service in spread- 
ing the benefits of protection to a large 
class of people who would otherwise be 


- deprived of it entirely. 


Taking as a comparison the average 
annual record of the whole time or- 
dinary agents which a recent issue 
of the “Life Association News” gives as 
$150,000, the earnings on that amount 
of business, calculating a commission 
of $15 per thousand, which I think is 
high, would be $2,250 and it takes sev- 
eral years for renewals to bring this 
amount to $3,000 or better. 

An energetic industrial man on a 
$200 debit will earn $2,000 without writ- 
ing any ordinary, and industrial men 








today are not only producing ordinary, 
but are producing it in a sufficient vol- 
ume, so that $200,000 men are no longer 
a rarity, and $100,000 men are so com- 
mon that they hardly draw “favorable 
mention” when the records are checked 
up. 

So that, with the ever increasing de- 
mand for this greatest of self-advertis- 
ing commodities, life insurance, any 
person of ordinary education and no 
capital if he will only apply qualities 
of energy, initiative, and persistence 
to selling life insurance, I am confident 
his income will be greater, his work 
more congenial, his physical and men- 
tal make-up in better condition and he 
will get far more enjoyment out of life 
than in most any other profession in 
which he could engage. 

It has well been said, that the man 
who is able to make play of his work 
is bound to be successful, and I have 
noticed in reading autobiographies of 
successful business men _ that this 
thought seems to predominate, nearly 
all of them have taken their greatest 
pleasure in their work. Recreation and 
rest are taken for the purpose of keep- 
ing the physical man in proper condi- 
tion, but the keenest enjoyment, the 
most complete fulfillment of  life’s 
hopes and purposes, is in accomplish- 
ment, success, winning out by the 
force of their own mental and physical 
energy. 

How aptly this thought can be ap- 
plied to our own business! Many of 
the brightest minds in this country are 
engaged in it, and the man who can 
stand out prominently among his fel- 
lows as a successful life insurance man, 
may well take pleasure and pride in his 
accomplishment and feel that his life 
is a success. 

I am an enthusiast in regard to the 
life insurance business; I admit it, and 
I am proud of it. I have even got the 
bad habit of feeling sympathy for the 
salesmen behind the counter, and the 
bookkeeper at his desk, and many other 
holders of routine jobs. And the con- 
sciousness of having performed so 
many services to humanity, of having 
eliminated so much poverty and the 
suffering which goes with it. and of 
having aided in the education, the 
moral development, and the general up- 
lifting of the countless numbers of 
people which any life insurance sales- 
man who has been in the business any 
length of time can ascribe directly to 
his efforts in prevailing upon the head 
of the family to insure, this after all, 
is the reason of reasons, why the life 
insurance business appeals to me. 

And let us not forget that, 


“When the one great scorer 

Comes to write against our name, 
He writes, not that we won or lost, 
But how we played the game.” 








Open Air Life Appeals 
To Former Bank Man 
By Fred Singer, New York 


Life insurance appeals to me princi- 
pally because my health has improved 
materia'ly since I took up the business, 


some twenty years ago. I was formerly 
in business for 
myself and for 
three years I was 
connected with a 
large national 
bank where I had 
a position of 
trust, but I re- 
signed as I de- 
cided that the in- 
surance business 
would give me 
more freedom 
and better health, 
and proof of this 
is in the fact that 
I have not been absent one day in all 
the years that I have been connected 
with the John Hancock. 

In the first place, I believe that life 
insurance work appeals to men princi- 
pally because there is no limit to a 
man’s earning capacity. Secondly, it 
makes a man happier and healthy, as 
he enjoys the fresh air all day, and is 
not indoors eight or ten hours a day, 
as is the case with people working in 
shops, stores or offices. Thirdly, in 
what other line of business is a man 
more independent and as free from 
strict supervision, as in the life insur- 
ance business? His time is practically 
all his own. Without investing one 
cent of his own money, he is entrusted 
by the Company with a debit which 
provides him with a sure income. 








Hotel Clerk Finds 
Contentment As Agent 


By H. Shields, New York 


For nine years I was office information 
clerk in two of the most famous hotels 
in America—the Astor and the Knicker- 
bocker in the Times Square section of 
New York City. Naturally, I met thou- 
sands of people, built up many friend- 
ships, heard innumerable stories of 
personal experiences, some of no conse- 
quence; others wh‘ch made the hear 
beat fast. Some of the latter had to 
do with insurance, which I began to 
recognize as a powerful force in the 
community. I became an insurance 
man; and after ten years of service I 
can say that I am happy I made that 
work my choice because it has brought 
contentment, and I pity the fellow 
whose calling dees not bring him peace 
of mind. co 

Stop a moment and consider what 
good the field man does. Day after 
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day he preaches to his fellow-men self- 
abnegation. This is true because the 
man who protects his dependents to 
the utmost must deny himself. It is 
stated on good authority that the low 
percentage of destitution in this coun- 
try can be credited to the life insur- 
ance agent. The late Theodore Roose- 
velt said that the best “buy” he ever 
made was a life insurance policy and 
what he uttered is worth the considera- 
tion of any man. Therefore, why 
shouldn’t my calling appeal to me? It 
brings me happiness and at the same 
time I render a lasting service to hu- 
manity in general. 


Work That Brings 
Real Peace of Mind 


By W. Merrill Torrey, Buffalo 

Peace of mind comes when one has 
the conviction that he has done his 
duty conscientious'y and well. A man’s 
principal duty in this world is to as- 
- sume therespon- 

sibilities for 
those who are 
dependent upon 
him. What is 
more dear to a 
man than his 
family? What 
satisfaction can 
be measured 
with that which 














comes to one 
who knows 
that when his 
strength and 


vigor are sapped 
years his wife and little 
cared for? 

The man who carries life insurance 
has none of these worries, Knowing 
that, I became an insurance agent. One 
can live better, have more while here, 
and leave more when gone by making 
the same investment in life insurance 
as in something else, and it is a safer 
investment. To accomplish as much 
for those dependent ones you must live 
long to invest the same amount before 


by declining 
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you can expect to create the estate 
which the policy immediately gets for 
you, You are not sure that you can 
afford to run this risk, for your time 
may be short, and to accomplish as 
much in a shorter time means that you 
must invest more and that you can 
have less while here. 

The greatest thing some men have 
ever done in a life time was when they 
took life insurance. To serve and leave 
the world better than it would have 
been if you had never come into it is 
something of which to make one glad. 

Again, a long siege of sickness or 
business reverses may have exhausted 
the savings. Then, the life policy, hav- 
ing a reserve, replaces the bank account 
and the home may be saved, also the 
man’s business. So when a man takes 
life insurance he really insures all of 
his possessions, and he should see that 
it is ample. 

The bank account is often started 
and is easy of access; temptation is al- 
ways present to use it for this reason. 
You might better not put your money 
into the bank if soon you are to draw 
on it for everything. And igs not the 
insurance company as good? 

The man who has the bank account 
usually has life insurance, for each cul- 
tivates the thrift habit of saving, and 
life insurance is only one good way to 
save and sometimes proves to be the 
wisest means to guard all, while you 
are using probably the funds you have 
in investments not so sure to return. 

It is the “Safety First Fund” for the 
family. 


Insurance Understanding 
Wins Agent Success 

By T. Ostfeld, New York 
I was originally in the cigar business 
but could see no prospect ahead at that 
time for advancement, I therefore de- 
cided to go into the life insurance bus- 
iness, and during my seventeen years 
as a seller of life insurance I have as 
far as possible endeavored to absorb 
every phase of the business. I have 


thoroughly studied insurance and its 
many attaching benefits and, when I 
approach a prospect, I know my sub- 
ject and can answer any question 
asked. 

Every successful insurance man will, 
I believe, agree that the first thing 
necessary to success is to become mas- 
ter of one’s self. In our work, we 
should feel that we are benefiting the 
insured and his family,—that we are 
offering the public a most essential 
commodity,—something that is the sole 
support of countless widows and or- 
phans, and limits the needs of chari- 
ties, poorhouses and pauper burials. I 
firmly believe in life insurance and 
the Company I represent and I convey 
these facts to my customers at once. 
I do that for the purpose of inspiring 
confidence in the Company, and in the 


business as well, and I am happy. to 
state that such initial procedtre has 
been successful. 


Man Who Insures 
Builds Up Character 


By Harry L. Brandt, Buffalo 





Life insurance is made up of many 
options to the insured, and when need 
ed each one is important in itself. The 
ene fundamental point everyone agrees 
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Man 


WANTS GOOD MEN 


AND 


WILL PAY THEM WELL 


on is the protection it offers our loved 
ones when we are not here to provide 
for them any longer. 


By taking out an insurance policy we 
protect our wives, children or parents 
for the future years, and provide a 
means whereby they are assured a 
comfortable maintenance to ward off 
financial difficu!ties. Through a policy 
the sudden end to a wage income does 
not prove embarrassing or dangerous, 
and the amount of such protection is 
only limited by the individual earning 
capacity of the insured. 


Let us take out a policy, as I have 
stated, covering our earnings for the 
next five years and be taken suddenly 
away from our family. We then may 
truthfully say—I loved my family. 


Can a man be an ideal father, truly 
loving his family, who provides for 
them only when with them, and when 
death calls leave them to the care of 
relatives or friends, and perhaps the 
world at large? If he has not provided 
for the future as he was able to do, 
he leaves this world a failure, leaving 
others to do his duty. 


Taking out life insurance is a very 
important step in moulding our charac- 
ter and making us useful citizens of 
this glorious nation, and with each ad- 
ditional policy we place another stone 
in our monument of greatness to our 
family. 

Life insurance a'so offers to the in- 
sured who has no loved ones to pro- 
vide for, a systematic method of sav- 
ing money for the future, either in a 
given number of years with which to 
make investments, or to provide for 
old age so that he may live independ- 
ent of the help of others. 

Systematic saving, every three or six 
months, or once a year, of a stipulated 
sum to be paid to the Company by the 
insured means at maturity cash to the 
insured as planned. 

Our Liberty and Victory Bonds 
showed what a blessing systematic sav- 
ing is, and the same can be continued 
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by taking out either a Twenty Year 
Endowment or a Payment Life Policy, 
the kind of a policy fitting the circum- 
stances, 

There are thousands of homes in the 
United States, families married for 
years, who did not have one hundred 
dollars in cash to lay their hands on, 
except the loan value of their insurance 
policies or the Bonds they bought. 
this conc'usively proves the foresight 
and thrift, and value of their invest- 
ments, and steady systematic saving. 





Best Profession For 
the Self-Made Man 
By Charles F. Kuentzler, Philadelphia 

There must be something about a 
business that will appeal to the person 
about to start in it, something that will 
grip the mind, something that will last, 
or the man will only stay awhile. The 
first thought is—an easy job. As to 
that, I have been in the business thirty 
years, and have never found the work 
easy. The next thing is money,—but 
that does not fill the mind of a good 
man, so that he might say, “This is my 
life work.” Another factor that might 
be mentioned is power. Here we have 
something that will satisfy some men, 
but not all, for all time. 

There remains then, only satisfac- 
tion of accomplishment, and I think 
that there is nothing in the world so 
soul-filling as this,—Doing things—and 
doing them right, and in all the pro- 
fessions open to men who have not had 
the advantages of early training or col- 
lege education, there are none where 
there are so many chances to do things, 
and to do them right, as in the insur- 
ance business. 

We go amongst people who have 
never given a thought to the future, 
have made no provision for the sup- 
port of their loved ones; we get them 
thinking about what would happen in 
case of death. In placing a policy we 
have provided for someone’s future. 
There is satisfaction. We get some 





young man, just entering life, to start 
saving, putting him on the road where 
he can win prosperity—surely this is 
doing something to be proud of. We 
insure a prosperous business man; at 
some future time, he may make use of 
the policy to tide him over a business 
crisis,—again satisfaction. 

An insurance agent is always doing 
something for someone else. Some 
things he gets money for, but he gets 
satisfaction from all, and the greatest 
pleasure will be if he has done his 
work so that he need not be ashamed 
of any of it,—no trickery, no misrepre- 
sentation, just straight insurance talk, 
and he will always be proud of his 
work. This, in my mind, is real satis- 
faction of accomplishment. 





7 . . 

Helping Families 

To Protect the Home 
By William Phillips, Boston 

I had spent twenty years in the gro- 
cery business; eighteen years of that 
time I had a store of my own. The 
work was not congenial, and in looking 
around for 
something more 
pleasant, and 
yet something 
that would re- 
turn me a sub- 
stantial] income, 
I turned to the 
selling of life 
insurance, I be- 
lieved it the 
duty of every 
home builder to 
see that he had 
a substantial 
amount of life 
insurance commensurate with his in- 
come and by preaching that gospel my 
work is a pleasure and, my income has 
become greater than it would have been 
in my previous occupation. To sum up: 
We should do everything possible to 
create a home worthy of our ideals and, 
naturally, we wish that home and all 
it means to those dear to us to have it 


perpetuated. Life insurance will do 
this by protecting the income that 
maintains the home. It never fails in 
the hour of need and is essential to the 
fulfillment of the obligation of the cre- 
ator of that home. 





Educating Mankind To 
Perform Its Duty 
By A. Stanley Woodworth, Philadelphia 


While engaged in the hotel business 
I. by necessity, tried to serve and 
please the public; it was “my stock in 
trade.” I met so many kinds of peo- 
ple; some it was a joy to serve, others 
were not so pleasant. I catered to 
them all. Now, in the life insurance 
business, I am benefiting my fellow- 
men even more than myself. There is 
a satisfaction in knowing I am helping 
to educate men to their duty towards 
their families, also themselves, for life 
insurance has benefited many men and 
women; it has kept them from being 
dependent on friends and relatives in 
their old age, giving them the joy of 
knowing they are not living on others. 

We all shrink from the thought of 
death; it is a true but trite saying, 
“There is nothing sure but death and 
taxes.” Many thoughtless people die 
and leave their families unprovided 
for. It is hard to lose loved ones by 
death, but how doubly hard under such 
circumstances, I count it a privilege 
to remind men and women, who are 
too busy to think for themselves, of 
this great opportunity they have for 
protecting their families. I am serving 
them, they receive more than they give, 
this is a great satisfaction to me, 

There are several other, more or less 
important, features in the business, 
not the least of which is, the pleasant 
association with other men, in the same 
line of business, the “team work” and 
ithe exhilaration one feels from having 
done his bit in the race. 

There is, too, the constant thought 
one has in mind, to go “one step high- 


er.” In life insurance the man who 
succeeds is the man who works; there- 
fore, the incentive, which is the spice 
of life. 

To my mind, there is no business in 
which men are engaged, that is of more 
benefit to mankind in general than this 
same life insurance business. 


Finds Great Happiness 


in Selling Insurance 
By Paul O. Ochsner, Philadelphia 


I went into life insurance because it 
is a noble profession, doing more for 
mankind than any other. 

It makes me very happy every time 
I place'a policy. I know that when the 
darkest hour comes to that home, a ray 
of sunshine will break through the 
clouds, a peaceful expression will be 
on the faces of those left behind, a kind 
thought of the widow because that 
good provider—life insurance has 
helped to take his place. It brings me 
into the homes of the humble as well 
as the rich. I hear the complaints of 
the workingman, the manufacturer, the 
financier, and, listening to those three 
minds, I become a guide among them, 
acting as a mediator. 

In my sincere talk to husband and 
wife, how to retain their good home, I 
reunite them, as often as misunder- 
standings have come up. I secure the 
safety of business houses when disas- 
ter is approaching them; and the re- 
ward! When you see the widow free 
of care, the happy children with their 
rosy cheeks; when you hear of a busi- 
ness house facing a financial break, 
saved by life insurance; when you tell 
the workingman not to listen to the 
Red Menace, but go and do some real 
work, and be more reasonable with his 
demands; when you ask the manufac- 
turer to be more liberal to his help, 
and the financier to lend his money 
more freely; when, as time goes on, 
you see the results of your work, can 
you imagine a greater reward—a better 
work to choose? 
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Real Romances of Business 


The Inspiration of Life Insurance As Seen By George W. Munsick After 
| Contact With Thousands of Prudential Agents 























Charles H. Sabin was such a good 
ball player on the sandlots of Buffalo 
that a bank in the town which had such 
a poor ballclub that it couldn’t win any 
games, offered him a job with this pro- 
viso: “You will have to appear on the 
diamond for us every Saturday after- 
noon.” He accepted; liked banking 
more than he did baseball; rose rapid- 
ly; came to New York; got chummy 
with J. Pierpont Morgan, and eventual- 
ly was made president of the Guaranty 


Trust Co. 

That’s the kind of a story which ap- 
peals to many American magazine ed- 
itors. It’s classy, dramatic, ends hap- 
pily. But just the same, popular as 
such stories are, there is a fly in the 
ointment—they are a little too flashy, 
too spectacular. They demand that 
their heroes become a member of the 
United States Senate; or a millionaire 
who, starting on $500 borrowed money, 
becomes proprietor of a tremendous 
chain of stores; or that he rise from 
nothing to the pinnacle of business 
monopoly where he commands the oil 
or banana or prune supply of the coun- 
try. Unfortunately, not every one can 
become a United States Senator, or a 
monopolist or a trust company presli- 
dent, nor is one necessarily happy when 
that achievement is reached. Many a 
man has lost his health, his home and 
his youthful illusions in making the 
attempt. So those stories of sensation- 
al, dime novel, “Ragged Dick” success 
are really entitled to a much more lim- 
ited audience than narratives of busi- 
ness honors won which could and should 
be written of a wider circle: the men 
who make no pretence to unusual busi- 
ness gifts, freak commercial talents or 
speculative genius, but, yet, who, over- 
coming handicaps which would discour- 
age weaklings, win success. Sometimes 
these handicaps are those of language; 
sometimes of ignorance of social cus- 
tom; sometimes of lack of early educa- 
tion. But the real business romances 
of America are these because they are 
seen on all sides. And no business ro- 
mance jis more fascinating to a student 
of that sort of thing than the making 
of a successful life insurance agent. 
Thousands start on this race, not all 
finish, and there is an inspiriting qual- 
ity about those who come under the 
wire winners. 

In Close Touch with Thousands of 
Agents 

George W. Munsick, second vice- 
president of The Prudential, who is in 
the closest touch with the 11,000 agents 
of that Company, and who has traveled 
far and wide to meet, to work with and 
to listen to Prudential men, knows as 
many stories of real business romance 
as any man jn this country, and to him 
went a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter who had the pleasure of a 
chat about some of the men he has met 
while serving The Prudential. 

Mr. Munsick can point out instance 
after iastance where life insurance 
men have made the winning fight in a 
manner having all the ingredients of 
the tale which most thrills Americans: 
opportunity, desire, will to succeed, 
recognition, success. 

“It’s a man’s sized job being a life 
insurance agent,” said Mr. Munsick. 
“The weakling falls by the wayside; 
the drone shouldn’t and most often 
doesn’t stay in the business; while the 
best of it all is that the simple quali- 
ties we are told in our youth are most 
desirable really are those necessary to 
possess to insure going ahead. And 


here is another thing about the life in- 
surance profession that appeals to me: 
the agent wins on his own efforts. As 
in athletics, influence, money, social po- 
sition don’t stand a ghost of a chance 
against pep, intelligence, speed, alert- 
ness, integrity and knowledge of the 
game. Furthermore, it is the most 
democratic thing in America. Neither 
race nor creed can prove an obstacle. 
Men who spoke imperfect English have 
written bank presidents.” 
Greatest Melting Pot 

Mr. Munsick looked thoughtful a mo- 
ment, and then said: “Is it any wonder 
that life insurance has such a hold on 
the men who have made it their life’s 
career? In what other business does 
the hand of opportunity reach out so 
far, or grasp sO warmly? It is certainly 
a business to be proud of. Here’s an- 
other thing that the agents appreciate. 
In life insurance experience counts for 
much.” 

Mr. Munsick’s present business has 
been his life work, his words and senti- 
ments ring true; and he dislikes false 
pretences, putting on lugs and boasting. 

He thinks life insurance is the great- 
est melting pot in the world. From 
every country and from every walk in 
life men enter its portals, and before 
long they are aiming at the same target; 
actuated by the same mainspring. 

“And money is not the only goal,” he 
explained. “It is the ennobling side of 
life insurance which weds the real ag- 
ent to his business. On every side he 
has the opportunity to see the results of 
his handiwork. Many a man has fought 
hard against the very idea of insurance, 
but fortunately without success because 
the agent triumphed. Later, with the 
hour of need, came thoughts of bless- 
ing on the head of the agent. Now, the 
happiest of men is the one who thinks 
he is doing good in the world. His is 
the more erect carriage; his the cheer- 
jer smile; his vivacity and spirit are 
unbeatable.” 

Mr. Munsick, with other Prudential 
officials, is exceedingly proud of the 
business romances of some Prudential 
field men. There are thousands of these 
which are inspirational; many of the 
kind which would spur other men to go 
and do likewise. For instance, a number 
of men who spent their younger years 
in coal mines, eventually went with The 
Prudential, and became leading super- 
intendents of the Company as well as 
influential citizens of their communi- 
ties. In a business way Mr. Munsick 
has grown up with these men, and has 
watched them climb with satisfaction 
step by step. 

Many Agents Are Public Men 

The list of field workers who have 
become councilmen, members of the 
board of education, mayors, etc., is 
large. They are leaders in their lodges, 
in politics, in the big charity drives and 
in all forms of civic activity. People have 
confidence in them as they have been 
dealing with them for years. There is 
no class of men that.a community can 
size up so quickly as insurance agents; 
nor none which can be made more of by 
the community. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. 
Munsick to tell a few of the romances 
in life insurance which he thought out 
of the ordinary. 

“I'll tell you one,” he said. “Out in 
a Western city there was a boy who had 
to go to work, as his father had died 
leaving him as head of a family consist- 
ing of the widow and geveral children. 
At the time he was met by one of our 
assistant superintendents he was clean- 
ing up a restaurant and working there 
as a waiter during the noon and supper 
hours in order to get his meals, Barlier 


in the morning he ran a milk route and 
also he swept out a business college. 
For sixteen hours a day he labored, and 
slept when he could. Our representa- 
tive induced him to give up several of 
his jobs so that he could enter the life 
insurance business. He thought that 
any man willing to work sixteen hours 
a day could not fail as an agent, Nor 
did he. That man is now superintendent 
of a large Western district. 

“Now, a man can’t have all that ex- 
perience without its being known and 
talked about. People respect grit and 
courage. They like to do business with 
a man having those qualities, and I am 
quite sure that the friends this chap 
made when working so many hours a 
day are his friends to this moment, 
while he formed new ones all along the 
line. He was made of the right stuff; 
and it pays.” 

Courage the Best Qualification 

“What is the main characteristic 
which a man must possess to become a 
successful agent?” Mr. Munsick was 
asked. 

“It isn’t easy to tell which single 
quality is essential, but if I picked out 
one I would say that the man who suc- 
ceeds must be a pretty good fighter,” 
said Mr. Munsick, after deliberating 
over the question. “It is a poor profes- 
sion for a man with a soft streak. Not 
everybody can make a success as an 
agent; but the fellow who does succeed 
and stays in it is of higher than medi- 
ocre caliber or he would not voluntarily 
have made a choice of this profession. 
It is the natural thing for the average 
man to go after a salaried job, because 
he is fairly sure of a fixed income 
whether he shines or is dull. The fact 
that the agent takes up a line of busi- 
ness where payment is by commission 
dependent upon his ability shows that 
he is ambitious, and has at least that 
essential of a successful man. It also 
denotes self-confidence. 

“Many agents of The Prudential are 
sold insurance before they enter its 
service for the reason that they have 
been Prudential policyholders, or have 
friends who have bought policies of ag- 
ents of the Company.” 

When men start to work in the field 
for The Prudential they are taught the 
responsibilities of their position; told 
of the work of the pioneer agents in 
blazing the insurance trail; the debit 
is explained to them; and they are con- 
stantly hearing the doctrine that there 
must be no retrogression, no. sliding 
back. This responsibility is thorough- 
ly appreciated by the real insurance 
agent who goes out to hold his own and 
better it; in other words to bring every- 
one he can under the protecting folds 
of the big insurance tent. It is surpris- 
ing how quickly a new agent can grasp 
insurance fundamentals if he is cut out 
for the work. 

“There is such a thing as insurance 
instinct the same as there is instinct 
for finance, for book writing, for dra- 
matic acting or for ballplaying.” Mr. 
Munsick continued. “The agent with 
insurance instinct can pick up a lot on 
his own hook, and the best agents we 
have are those who keep closest to 
their clients, congratulate them when 
they have done something worth while, 
commiserate with them when some- 
thing has gone the other way, and 
sympathize with them when they need 
it. Each year sees a closer communion 
between the agent and his insured.” 

In Mr. Munsick’s opinion the most 
important development in life insur- 
ance is the decrease of the lapse ratio. 
This has come about as the result of a 
better understanding of their policy 
benefits by the insured and the con- 


stant education of the agent, who un- 
derstands that his duty to the insured 
requires him to see that the latter’s 
insurance stays in force. 

Mr. Munsick said that he wanted to 
say a word about the agent of foreign 
extraction, of whom there are many in 
the larger cities. In many ways these 
agents demonstrated during the war 
that they had reached a high plane of 
American citizenship, and he admired 
them without stint. “They have al- 
ways been the best kind of citizens,” 
he said, “but in the crisis they 
measured up to the high ideal of Amer- 
icanism, 100 per cent.” A reading of 
the nameg of the leaders on the “Pru- 
dential Record” lists is most interest- 
ing from the standpoint of American- 
ism. 


| Were Not Always 
Vice-Presidents 


It’s a long jump from handling the 
blackboard in a country school or driv- 
ing a delivery wagon or coaling a loco- 
motive to the vice-presidency of The 
Prudential; and, yet, that’s how some 
of the vice-presidents performed in or- 
der to make their initial start in carv- 
ing out business careers. 

The careers of all The Prudential 
vice-presidents are an inspiration be- 
cause of the wonderful results they 
have accomplished. They illustrate the 
democracy which characterizes life in- 
surance. Noalchemy. Nomagic. Just 
intelligent, hard work, well-directed ef- 
fort and real ability proving itself and 
being recognized as it always is. 


Two of the vice-presidents, R. V. 
Lindabury and J. K. Gore, taught 
school. 


While teaching the young idea how 
to shoot, they considered their future. 
Wielding the birch on refractory young- 
sters appealed not at all, and they 
broke away. Mr. Lindabury took up 
the law, and succeeded so well that 
long before he became one of The Pru- 
dential family he was rated ag the lead- 
ing lawyer of little Jersey. Mr. Gore 
had always been a mathematician su- 
preme, so what more natural than he 
should head into life insurance? He 
did, and as an actuary he is known all 
over the world. 

Vice-President Edward D. Duffield 
went straight to the law from college. 
IF. H. Johnston was an invoice clerk in 
a wholesa'e dry-goods house, but a 
strong mathematical adeptness urged 
him into life insurance. George W. 
Munsick began in an aura of flashing 
steel and hardwood dust. He dropped 
the handsaw for a pen in The Pruden- 
tial’s accounting department. W. S. 
Johnson, Edward Gray, and Edward 
Kanouse broke into the business world 
as office boys, and from the heights 
they have scaled, we imagine they must 


have been faultless junior function- 
aries. Two other vice-presidents, F. A. 
Royle and W. I. Hamilton, espoused 


The Prudential in their early youth, and 
have never found grounds for divorce. 
F. W. Tasney, served a four year ap- 
prenticeship at the gentle trade of up- 
holstering. Even today he can lay a 
carpet or re-cover a Louis Quinze chair 
with all his old adeptness. 

J. W. Stedman was a car checker in 
a freight yard in Toledo, Ohio. He also 
served as a locomotive fireman, a 
switchman, general night yard master, 
a freight brakeman, conductor, etc., be- 
fore he was twenty-five years old. All 
ot which explains why he was able to 
give the outlaw railroad strikers the 
horse cackle last spring, and fire a 
locomotive from Morristown to Hobo- 
ken and back again. Alfred Hurrell, 
who looks after a very large share of 
the legal business of the Company, 
won his first pay enve'ope by driving a 
grocery delivery wagon. 

And the moral of all the foregoing 
is that if you have real life insurance 
brains, you’re going to use them in life 
insurance work, regardless of how you 
may start out in our old world. 
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My Favorite Insurance Policy and Why | Sell It 


(Continued from page 4) 


life forms is negligible in the mind of 
the prospective applicant if the serv- 
ice rendered by the long term endow- 
ment is thoroughly understood. In 
many instances men, who feel that they 
have all the insurance they need, re- 
spond readily to a suggestion of an in- 
come later in life which does not en- 
tail any responsibility as to invest- 
ment. Also to young men there is a 
strong appeal in the dual protection 
idea. Insurance more quickly becomes 
an integral part in their future plans, 
regardless of whether they at the par- 
ticular time have dependents or not. 

Parents who are recipients of a 
monthly income check from a maturing 
policy do not find it necessary to sur- 
render a policy for less than its face 
value nor to place the responsibility 
of their support in their declining 
years upon their children. The young 
people thus have an opportunity for an 
even start free of additional expendi- 
ture. 

The flexibility of the long term en- 
dowment makes it readily adaptable 
to meet different conditions. Policies 
on this form can be issued to cover 
most any period of from 30 to 50 years 
duration. The maturity date selected, 
however, provided the insured survives, 
is definite, regardless of dividends. 
Thus it may be arranged for policies 
to mature in a series order beginning 
at a certain age, thus increasing the 
umount of the income to replace de- 
creasing earnings. Whether the pre- 
mium deposits are continuous or limit- 
ed in number depends upon the finan- 
cial situation of the applicant. 

The ease with which the long term 
endowment arouses interest recom- 
mends the policy very strongly. It has 
been an intensely practical help in 
many cases. Although a very strong 
policy in competitive cases, it often 
has served to dismiss the idea of com- 
petition entirely, thereby saving time, 
and thus making the clientele more 
permanent and productive of additional 
policies. 


LIFE INCOME PLAN BEST 
SOCIAL STABILIZER 


By FRANK J. SARDAM, Tacoma, 
General Agent Northern Life. 


In fixing on one particular form of 
contract as favorite I am governed by 
the two main purposes back of our 
great social stabilizer, namely, the fu- 
ture for the family and protection of 
business interests, buttressed by an 
abiding faith in my fellows that by far 
the greatest percentage of insurance 
is taken for the protection of the fam- 
ily. Hence in my earnest endeavor to 
serve the man of moderate means who 
makes up the bulk of the insuring pub- 
lic, I arrive, rather by elimination than 
by choice, at my favorite policy, the 
Life Income Plan. 

Many a man of moderate means 
while living provides for his family in 
a generous manner but is never able 
to accumulate a working fund or capi- 
tal. His earning powers are cut off by 
death. The Life Income Policy steps 
into the empty harness and carries op 





the work of provider. It is true that 
2 larger amount of insurance is neces- 
sary on this plan to assure an adequate 
income for the family but it can be 
acquired gradually, from year to year, 
if the agent is in constant touch with 
bis client, until the necessary capital 
is created which will “carry on” in 
case of death. 

The ideal contract of insurance 
would be the one that would fulfill all 
the ambitions, obligations and respon- 
sibilities of the head of a _ family, 
should he be taken by death. This, I 
believe, the Life Income Policy most 
closely approaches and until a better 
plan or the ideal is realized, I shall 
continue to sell it, confident that I am 
fulfilling my mission of service,—the 
greatest good, to the greatest number 
of people at the least expense. 


CONTINUOUS MONTHLY 
INCOME ENDOWMENT 


By THEODORE A. WALTRIP, 
Pacific Mutual Life. 


My favorite policy is the Continuous 
Monthly Income Endowment, but I do 
not always sell it. So, too, my favorite 
form of settlement is cash with the 
application and the application on 
the first interview, but I do _ not 
always secure either the cash or 
the application in my first attempt. 

There are reasons for the Monthly 
income policy being my favorite and 
there are also reasons why I do not 
more frequently sell it. I will name 
the objections to it first. 

1. People are accustomed to the 
lump sum payment of insurance and 
are deeply prejudiced in favor of it. 

2. People have not been educated to 
the idea of Monthly Income insurance. 
In fact, their education has been exact- 
ly opposite, 

3. Many of the soldiers and sailors 





dropped their Government insurance 
because it was issued on the Monthly 
Income plan. Had their education 


been different they wou'd have appre- 
ciated what the Government tried to 
do for them. 

4. One man says, “My wife could in- 
vest ten thousand dollars in business 
and make a good living, but she could 
not live on $50 per month.” 

5. Another says, “A man cannot af- 
ford to buy an income policy unless he 
lias a big income from his business. It 
is a rich man’s policy.” 

The above objections merely argue 
that the average man is inadequately 
insured and furthermore is unwilling 
to carry a sufficient amount of insur- 
ance for the adequate protection of his 
family. 

Here is the first reason offered for 
the Continuous Monthly Income policy. 
It sets forth clearly the liveable con- 
dition of his family when he is gone. 
It visualizes the future. He sees his 
wife and chiidren trying to make ends 
meet on $25, $50, or $100 per month. 
It is often possible to write a man for 
a hundred a month income policy $24,- 
000, whereas he could not be sold over 
$10,000 lump sum insurance. Monthly 
Income more nearly gives adequate 


protection than any plan of insurance 
yet devised. 

A second reason for favoring Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income insurance is 
that the insured has the satisfactory 
feeling and knowledge that he has pro- 
vided for his leved ones duriag their 
entire lifetime. He has made the 
safest financial institution in the 
world, the legal reserve life insurance 
company, the trustee of his estate and 
the guardian of his funds and family. 
By his Continuous Monthly Income 
policy he has arranged a definite finan- 
cial program for life. 

By this provision he prevents an- 
xiety, worry ard financial embarrass- 
ment on the part of his family. He 
bears the burden while he lives an‘ 
relieves the burden of his family when 
he dies by passing it on to a corpora- 
tion. 

In view of the above advantages I 
sell Month'y Income policies whenever 
I can overcome the objections previous- 
ly named. I am frank to say that a 
small percentage of my personal busi- 
ness is written on the income plan, 
although it is my favorite policy. Like 
most agents I sell what the people 
want, follow the line of least resistance 
and compromise on a Twenty Payment 
Life policy, old style, lump sum, but 
always with the explanation that this 
can be converted into a Monthly In- 
come at the option of the insured or 
beneficiary. 

My reasons for presenting the Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income and selling it 
when at all possible are these: 

1. It creates thrift because it re- 
quires a greater saving to pay the pre- 
miums on Monthly Income than lump 
sum for the reason that the average 
income policy is three times as large. 

2. It preserves the estate intact for 
the wife and children in that they are 
provided with an income similar to 
that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, 

3. It gives the insured and the bene- 
ficiaries a sense of protection that no 
other form of policy or investment 
gives them. 

4. It relieves the widow and orphans 
from even the thought of want or 
worry. 

5. In a sense it helps to prolong life 
because it removes the obstacles that 
tend to shorten life. 

6. It can be secured in amounts suffi- 
ciently large to provide both the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. 





ORDINARY LIFE PAYABLE 
IN LIMITED INSTALMENTS 


By H. B. FRANCIS, Iroquois, IIl. 
Manager Continental Inter-State. 





The larger percentage of life insur 
ance is sold after age 35. My favorite 
policy is the Ordinary Life payable in 
limited annual installments. I like 
this policy payable in at least ten an- 
nual installments because 90 per cent 
of the claims are paid to adults. The 
statistics of the charity organizations 
show that of the adults who come to 
them for aid because of a period of 
stress 85 per cent get on their feet in 
the first year, more than 90 per cent 
the second year, and all but the dis- 
abled the third year. In other words, 
by ten annual installments it does not 
require the carrying of such a large 
amount of insurance in order to fulfill 


his economic worth. He is not con- 
cerned with the creation of an estate 
that shall be handed down to posterity, 
but rather wishes to assure his widow 
the largest amount of income during 
her period of want, and, also to enable 
the children to be educated and marry 
in a higher standard of life. There- 
fore, the principal sum as well as the 
interest thereon should be used for that 
purpose. 


SUPPORT OF INSURED 
WHEN MOST NEEDED 


By G. A. RUSSELL CHURCHELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y., City Manager 
Aetna Life. 


Few men accumulate sufficient capi- 
tal either to adequately support their 
families after their death or themselves 
in their old age. Therefore, a policy 
of insurance which protects the family 
when they need it most and then pro- 
vides for the future support of the in- 
sured himself appeals to me more than 
any other, 


Such a policy is being written by the 
Aetna Life and my enthusiasm for it 
and what it accomplishes has caused it 
to become “My Favorite Policy.” 

This policy will, in event of death 
of the insured before maturity, pay to 
the beneficiary the face in one sum 
or in installments, which will double 
in event of accidental death. It will 
pay a monthly income in event of total 
and permanent disability, premiums in 
this event being waived and will affect 
none of the other provisions of the 
contract, that is the face of the policy 
will be payable at death or maturity 
as above mentioned. The values in 
the policy are so extremely liberal that 
the holder is able to realize in cash, 
in event of lapse, even in the very 
early years of the contract all, or near- 
ly all, of the premiums which he has 
paid or at maturity a_ substantial 
amount in excess of the total premium 
payments, in lieu of the regular con- 
tract provision of the monthly income 
for life. If the monthly income option 
is selected and death occurs before 
100 payments have been made, the 
beneficiary will receive the difference 
between the face of the contract and 
the payments which have been made 
to the insured during his lifetime. The 
maturity date of the policy is optional 
with the insured, so that he may se- 
lect a date when his income will start 
either from 50, 55, 60 or 65 and in 
event of his death prior to those dates, 
the original face of the policy will of 
course be paid according to his selec- 
tion. 

“The Reason I Sell, It” is that I be- 
lieve there is no contract written which 
offers such complete protection against 
all of the possibilities, death, acci- 
dental or natural, incapacity through 
total and permanent disability, shrink- 
age of income in old age. and at the 
same time is extremely liberal in its 
guaranteed results. 

There is a feeling of service ren- 
dered to the insured in influencing him 
tc buy such a contract for in so doing 
he has been educated that life insur- 
ance premiums, instead of being a 
drudgery become a systematic savings 
plan to accomplish results which he 
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/Etna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the ALTNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 








The AETNA LIFE issues Participating and Non- 


Participating Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies, 
Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, 


Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Payment Life 


and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 


a 


The AETNA LIFE issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


ab 


Experienced and successful men, also successful 
men without Life Insurance Experience, 
may find satisfactory opportunity 


with this company. 
Address: 
FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Affiliated with 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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never before has realized could be so 
easily within his reach. 

In submitting a proposition to a pros- 
pect the amount talked is rarely less 
than $100 per month at maturity which 
carries with it a $10,000 policy and the 
premium is the last consideration in 
the sale. I say to a prospect, age 35, 
“$1.25 per day from now until you are 
60 and we guarantee $3.25 per day for 
life or will give you in one sum $3,195 
more than your total premiums.” It is 
difficult for a hard-headed business 
man to turn such a proposition down. 

My business has improved substan- 
tially since the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company placed this contract upon the 
market. The average size of contracts 
sold has been larger and my average 
premium higher so naturally the bene- 
fit has been greater in the way of com- 
missions but I believe that the real 
benefit has come in the feeling that I 
am encouraging men to provide against 
a shrinkage of income in their o!d age, 
possible poverty or dependence upon 
friends or relatives, and at the same 
time provide their families with pro- 
tection which is more adequate against 
the death of the breadwinner. 


IMMEDIATE PROTECTION 
FIRST CONSIDERATION 


By L. A. OLIVER, Jackson, Miss. 
State Manager Conservative Life. 








Protection, immediate and adequate, 
should be the first consideration of 
each and every insurable individual. 
While important in its place, the form 
should be secondary, depending large- 
jy upon varying circumstances, such 
as physical hazard or financial condi- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, death reduces 
to a common level all “forms” of life 
insurance. 

Since very few buy-——but must be 
sold—-life insurance, the agent, even 
the most expert salesman, can more 
easily place the protection along lines 
of least resistance if armed with a 
form which, pleasing in appearance and 
sound throughout, dovetails into all 
conditions and at once appeals to one’s 
pocket and one’s fancy. Such is the 


“Multiform” as conceived and_ sold ¥ 


exclusively by the Conservative Life, 
of Wheeling, W. Va. 

Stript of technical terms and ac- 
tuarial figures the ‘“Multiform’” is 
plainly this: complete protection for a 
period of five years at a cost so low 
that it is brought within the means of 
any man, At end of fifth year the 
assured has the privilege of selecting 
any “form” of policy he may then de- 
cide to mature. His age and premium 
payment as of entry are practically 
maintained. Nine policies in miniature, 
the most popular forms, filled out, ap- 
pear on second page of policy. This 
unique feature eliminates confusion 
when, after fifth year, one makes his 
ultimate choice—selects the policy he 
wishes to mature. When issued, his 
“new” policy is to all intents and pur- 
poses five years old. If a 20-Pay, to 
illustrate, only fifteen more payments 
remain to be paid. When exchange is 
made there are no “back amounts” to 
be paid, no interest, no re-examination, 
no bars, no confusion. No one can 
predict with precision his financial 
condition five years hence, and in pur- 
chasing the “Multiform’” one secures 
an automatic regulator. All cost and 
conditions known in advance—assured 
pushes the button of his choice and 
Company must do the rest. Nothing 
better for the-policyholder and a busi- 
ness-getter for the agent. 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE 
FOR AGES UP TO 45 


By CLIFFORD G. HALL, Port Arthur, 
Tex., Special Agent Volunteer 
State. 


My favorite policy is the Limited Pay 
Life—for it is so arranged to cover 


























both investment and protection to the 
Lest advantage and the necessary sales 
talk may be made to emphasize the 
feature appealing to the prospect. 

As a rule, a Twenty Pay life policy 
may be used for a prospect whose age 
is up to 45 years. If over 45 a Ten or 
Fifteen Pay life may be placed to a 
good advantage as the prospect may 
figure on receiving the benefit of the 
cash values at maturity. 

A prospect interested in the invest- 
ment feature may be shown how at ma- 
turity of the policy, instead of taking 
the cash value, that under the trust 
option offered by the Company, a 
monthly income may be secured that 
is guaranteed to the policyholder for 
life. 

If the protection feature is what is 
wanted you can show how the amount 
of the policy. when it becomes a claim, 
if left with the company, will be used 
as a trust fund and the dependents 
will receive a monthly income for a 
number of years or fo rlife, whichever 
is desired. Under the trust options 
the company agrees to pay more to the 
insured than has been deposited or to 
the beneficiary more than the face of 
the policy. 

It is necessary to take the prospect's 
financial circumstances into considera- 
tion, but generally a Limited Pay Life 
policy can be placed even if the pre- 
miums are more than on some other 
forms of policies. The idea is to get 
a sufficient amount of cash value at 
maturity so as to give an income to 
the insured large enough to appeal to 
him and also to get the insurance paid 
for during the years of greatest earn- 
ing capacity. 

An Ordinary life policy may be pre- 
sented to cover both points but if the 
prospect looks at the investment fea- 
ture more than the protection it will 
afford, the benefit to the insured will 
be small in comparison to the benefit 
to the beneficiary. 

Some time ago, a man who for many 
years has given Life Insurance sales- 
manship close study, gave me some ad- 
vice that I have found to be valuab’e 
when used in interviewing a prospect. 
He said, “There are two kinds of life 
insurance sa'esmanship—constructive 


‘and destructive. You do not have to 


kill a man to sell him. Let him live 
and enjoy the benefits of his policy.” 

The idea is to sell a policy that will 
protect against premature death and 
will also give the most benefit to the 
insured at maturity. To illustrate how 
a prospect’s viewpoint may change on 
a different presentation of a policy: 
I called on a man who received a large 
salary and carried but $10,000 life in- 
surance. He had a family and lived 
according to the amount of his income. 
I had outlined a plan of a Twenty Pay 
policy featuring what it would do for 
his family in the way of protection, 
but he made short work of the inter- 
view and ‘said he was looking for an 
investment. A few days later I out- 
lined another plan of the same po'icy 
showing what it would do for him at 
maturity and incidentally his family 
wou'd be pro‘ectcd if his death oc- 
curred prematurely. I had very little 
trouble in closing him for a policy fifty 
per cent larger than I had first shown. 

I believe that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Life Insurance is for the pro- 
tection of the home and family and I 
have found that if presented on an in- 
vestment basis that prospective pur- 
chasers will more readily consider it 
and it is up to the agent to persuade 
people .to provide for their dependents 
and themselves, by making an invest- 
ment. 





30-YEAR END.; MONTHLY 
INCOME DISABILITY 


By J. F. WELLINGTON, Houston, 
Great Southern Life. 





For family and personal protection 
where no preference has been ex- 
pressed, I am strong for the thirty 
year endowment plan, carrying a 











IMPERIAL BUILDING 


411-13 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FIELD MEN 





The Perfected Endowment Plan has been embodied in a 
volume of one hundred and eighty-four pages, containing 
working formulae, basic tables, net premiums, reserves and 
endowment accumulations, maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 
65 and 70; also net premiums for converting Ordinary Life 
policies already issued into Full Paid Life or Endowments | 
maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70 regardless of the | 
date of issue, without the payment of the difference in back ! 
premium with interest, or become a lien on the policy, and 
the policy forms for the Perfected Endowment Plan. 


Its object is to furnish efficient service and to co-operate 
with Life Insurance companies for the successful inauguration 
and promulgation of the Plan. To give the Plan universal — || 
publicity through high class mediums of universal circulation, | 
which will bring thousands of inquiries. The persons making — | 
these inquiries, we believe, can best be served by referring 
them to the Field Men in their respective localities, who are 
shareholders in the Perfected Endowment Company. 





Shares are hereby offered to Field Men in limited 
amounts and as broadly scattered as possible, so that each 
shareholder can attend to the prospects in his immediate 
locality and*surrounding territory. 

The right to cancel subscriptions and return the money 
paid on same, is reserved for the purpose of limiting the 
number of shareholders in a given territory, thus assuring 
‘ach shareholder as nearly equal opportunities as possible 
from this source. 


The management is in the hands of competent men with 
thirty to forty-five years’ experience, in official and other 
‘apacities, in the Life Insurance business, whose constructive 
ability has earned for them the high positions they now hold. 


A twenty-four page prospectus has been prepared, giv- 
ing a synopsis of this book with samples of different tables, 
and will be mailed to any applicant upon request. 


Write today and get aboard quickly. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENT COMPANY 


411-13 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The adoption of this plan in no way interferes with 
the old forms of policies, it simply adds a new line of 
attractive policies that it is believed will.have a ready 
sale. 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance....................... $5,343,652,434 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1919.... $910,091,087 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 
Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919........ $508,590,405 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1919................... $1,418,681,492 
The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1919....................0000eeee $914,140,618 
More than ever has been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1919............... 21,770,671 

Larger than that of any other Company in America. 
Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies....................... 1,986,410 
Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 
ere one ee de aicigied duets Cais keekae eds maw oe $864,821,824.55 
ee Tk ST IN NS oid i. ve sees ndeeawewsccesseces $89,367,126.27 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 
ik ater TI a itl iain a eg hice naataun CORE $835,736,487.38 
I I stl cattoin si svg medi ioebadeae Ww Rate AR $29,085,337.17 
er 289,125 
Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919. ...................... $73,581,759.91 


Payment of claims averaged $505.93 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders. 
Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,000. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 8 years 17.9 per cent. 


Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart 
disease, over 23 per cent.; Bright’s disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious 
diseases of children, over 46 per cent. 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of the 
Registration Area of the United States 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 
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monthly income disability clause. 
There are several reasons why I like 
this plan. At age thirty-five and over 
it costs less than a twenty-payment 
policy. In case of the death of the in- 
sured the payments to the beneficiary 
are the same as on any other plan. 
In case of total disability the payments 
are reversed. Instead of the insured 
making payments to the company, the 
company pays the insured a monthly 
salary for life and then pays the face 
of the policy to the beneficiary. If the 
insured lives thirty years after the pol- 
icy is issued he is guaranteed its face 
in cash. This guarantee holds good 
regardless of how much may have been 
paid to him as disability benefits. 

It seems to me that a policy that pro- 
tects a man’s family in case of his 
death, protects his earning capacity in 
case of disability and protects his own 
old age at a small outlay, carries all 
the punch that can be put into any 
proposition. 





TWO POLICIES CAN COVER 
NEARLY ALL CLIENTS 


By JOHN A. MATHIS, Gilmer, Tex., 
General Agent Southwestern 
Life. 





Before I approach an applicant to 
write him insurance, I find out as much 
about his family and financial affairs 
as possible, then I only talk one policy 
and as a rule sell him this particular 
policy because it fits his every need. 
In East Texas, where I sell insurance, 
we have mostly the small land owners 
with a great many tenants, and even 
if a man is young and badly in debt, 
owing for his home, I sell him an Or- 
dinary Life policy with a Monthly In 
come During Disability clause so as to 
protect him while he is paying his home 
out and the Monthly Income During Dis- 
ability clause permits him to buy as 
much insurance as he can pay for while 
he is in good health as his disability 
clause will take care of him while he is 
down and out and assure his family 
a home if he should die. If a man is 
under 30 or 35 years of age, having his 
home paid for and is making some 
more than a living, I sell him a 20 
Pay Life with a Monthly Income 
During Disability. I never try to load 
my applicants with an excessive amount 
of insurance as it is easier for an ag- 
ent figuring the applicant where he 
can pay for his insurance than it is for 
the applicant to really do the paying. 
It is the man who keeps on paying who 
gains in the long run. I do not sell 
insurance as an investment, but simply 
as a saving and protection and on a 
basis that “What a man saves counts 
and not what he makes. What he puts 
into old line life insurance is saved.” 
The policy I sell protects the policy- 
holder when he can not take care of 
himself and takes care of the bene- 
ficiary when the policyholder is not 
here. 

I do not try to load my applicants 
and my record from March, April, 
May and June, runs as follows: 63 ap- 
plications, $105,000; 57 applications, 
$116,000; 36 applications $67,000; 46 
applications, $100,000. There are very 
few $5,000 applications in this list. 
You understand I let people have other 
insurance and other policies than the 
Ordinary Life and the 20 Pay Life, 


but they do the buying on their 
own accord. Our Ordinary Life policy, 
also the 20 Pay Life, has a loan value 
on the second premium extended in- 
surance and a paid-up insurance at the 
end of the third year all of which 
grows as the policy grows older and 
has a very attractive settlement at the 
end of the 20 years which gives him 
an absolute saving and protection. 





DEPENDS UPON WHAT 
PROTECTION IS DESIRED 


By A. A. GREEN, Dallas, 
Manager Manhattan Life. 





In my thirty-five years of experience 
in the field I have stuck closely to the 
best selling policy ever issued by any 
insurance company, namely, a “Life In- 
surance Policy.” My efforts have al- 
ways been to impress the need of thar 
on the contemplating assurant and then 
get his signature on the dotted line, 
not for a life insurance policy, but for 
the largest amount of insurance that 
he could pay for. 

If the desired insurance is to protect 
the estate and to meet current obliga- 
tions, if age is under 45 years, the 
policy that I would most strongly rec- 
ommend to them than any other, is the 
20-Payment Life Policy. If over that 
age, would recommend the Ordinary 
Life Policy. 

If the desired insurance is to pro- 
vide for the family, I know of no policy 
that is better adapted for that purpose 
than a Monthly Income Policy, made 
continuous throughout the life-time of 
the beneficiary. 

If all Life Insurance underwriters 
would apply themselves to selling this 
policy, there would be a larger num- 
ber of those who are bereaved of the 
bread winner, who would have a compe- 
tency to carry them through life, and 
their journey would be made smoother. 

Some years ago an agent applied for 
a contract to solicit life insurance for 
the Manhattan Life, and in his con- 
versation asked me what were the talk- 
ing points. I told him that I did not 
understand this query and asked what 
he meant, and the rep!y was “What 
are your talking points, Colonel?” and 
my reply was “Life Insurance”; that I 
thought a talk on those lines intelli- 
gently made was all that was neces- 
sary to secure the signature on the 
dotted line. 


INCOME AND DISABILITY 
PROVISIONS NECESSARY 


By MILTON R. LONG, Pittsburgh, 
Connecticut General. 

I think every life insurance sales- 
man ought to have “a favorite policy” 
and, of course, he ought to “sell it.” 
He shou'd have one contract that he 
thoroughly believes is the best con- 
tract his company has to offer and 
better still honestly believes it is 
the best contract any company has 
to offer. The salesman can _ then 
concentrate most of his thought and 
attention on his favorite policy and 
naturally will become more efficient 
in presenting it to the’ insuring 
public. The sun, powerful as it is, can 


only “strike fire’ when its rays are 
focused on a small surface. I just as 
firmly believe that for a salesman to 
“strike fire’ he too must have the men- 
tal rays of light that he wishes to in- 
stil in the mind and heart of his pros- 
pect focused on one contract in which 
he has implicit faith and confidence. 

“My favorite policy” is the one that 
my Company terms “Insurance to 65, 
Income, Plan ?,” and “I sell it” because 
I honestly feel that it is the best all 
around contract, with the most com- 
plete coverage that the ingenious mind 
of an actuary ever conceived. 

This contract with each $10,000 of 
insurance for the assured’s beneficiary 
gives the assured himself one hundred 
dollars a month of non-cancellable 
health and accident insurance for ev- 
ery disability which runs longer than 
two weeks, and, if the disability be- 
comes permanent, we waive all the fu- 
ture premiums and still continue the 
income, the policy at all times remain- 
ing in full force for the beneficiary in 
case of the death of the assured. But 
this is not all. We look out for the 
assured’s evening time of life, when 
he will lose his earning power to a 
large extent, if not altogether, by giv- 
ing him a pension for life of $100 per 
month and by not asking him for any 
further premiums after age 65. 


$24,000 CONTRACT—GUAR- 
ANTEES AND SAFEGUARDS 


By HAROLD P. TROSPER, Detroit, 
Northern Assurance. 


In the comparatively short time that 
I practiced law, there was not a day 
passed that I did not see the courts 
literally crowded with widows and or- 
phans. They came there, naturally, 
because they were in trouble. 

What do you suppose were some of 
the causes for their being there? I 
will enumerate just a few with which I 
came into contact personally: (1) A 
contested wil. The probating of an 
estate tying up every dollar for 
months. (2) A mother left without a 
cent, therefore making it necessary for 
her to bring her four little tots into 
court, so that the court could farm 
them out to some orphanage (3) A 
widow of six months investing the pro 


ceeds of a $10,000 policy in a bogus 
stock deal—coming into court trying 


to get her money back. I could go on 
indefinitely citing these heart-aches. 

What is the remedy? My Favorite 
Policy. An analysis of the policy is as 
follows: The contract is on a basis of 
$24,000, guarantees the payment to the 
beneficiary of $100 per month for twen 
ty years, or 240 months, the principal 
sum of $24,000 being held as a trust 
fund in the hands of the company for 
the abovt named period, and at the 
end of the twentieth year, the lump 
sum is paid to the beneficiary —-making 
a guaranteed amount paid out over 
that period of $48,000. 

The beneficiary cannot commute or 
discount the principal or interest un- 
der the terms of the contract, so that 
the assured has definite control over 
this part of his estate for twenty years 
certain, or for the entire life of the 
designated beneficiary, when, at her 
death, under the terms of the contract, 
the principal sum is turned over to the 
then grown children, or to the estate 

The contract also provides for a 


waiver of premium, and the payment 
of 1 per cent a month of the principal, 
or $2,880 per annum in the event the 
assured becomes disabled by either 
bodily injury or disease. Moreover, 
should the death of the assured result 
from an accidental injury of any na- 
ture, the Company will pay the bene- 
ficlary double the amount of the con- 
tract, in both income and principal 
sum. 

Therefore, you can readily see that 
it is a will that cannot be broken— 
the education of the children is bought 
and paid for—worry is eliminated—no 
cost for administration—a safe bet for 
old age—cannot be mortgaged, taxed 
or assigned—a four familv flat that can 
be purchased in ten, fifteen or twenty 
equal installments, with no interest to 
pay on the principal. 

With these salient features shining 
out like a light in the dark—a way- 
farer, though a fool, should not err in 
judgment. Therefore, MY FAVORITE 
POLICY is the personification of pro 
tection, 


ORDINARY LIFE FITS 
MOST NUMBER OF CASES 


By HAROLD PEARCE, Cleveland, 
Manager Guardian Life. 


Strange as it may seem, my favorite 
policy is a large one,—the larger it is 
the more I favor it. I sell it because 
my prospect needs the insurance and 
I need the commission. 

I like the plain everyday Ordinary 
Life plan as I think it can be made to 
fit a greater number of cases than any 
other plan of insurance. This plan pro 
vides life insurance protection of a 
permanent character in its simplest 
form and at lowest cost. Under its 
various options of applying dividends 
and optional methods of settlement, as 
provided by most companies, the Or- 
dinary Life embodies all of the standard 
features of Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment, including a limited or life 
income settlement at maturity if de 
sired. : 

Let us consider just one illustration 
of what a $50,000 Ordinary Life policy 
can be made to do by the exercise of 
these options by the insured. 

Take the case of a man 35 years old 
with a wife of the same age, a daughter 
5 years old and a son 10 years old. 
By means of the options in the con- 
tract it is possible for the insured to 
provide that the benefits shall be paid 
in installments rather than in a lump 
sum, and the following shows what can 
be accomplished in this way: 

It is assumed that the $50,000 is di- 
vided into three parts, one of $30,000 
for the wife, and the other two of 
$10,000 for each of the two children. 
lt is also assumed that the husband 
dies at the end of five years. First 
let us consider the benefit to the wife 
Under the optional methods of settle 
ment shown in the policy she will re 
ceive $55.30 per month for 240 months 
in lieu of $10,000 of her $30,000, and 


in lieu of the remaining $20,000 she 
will receive $85.20 per month for 20 
vears and as long after as she may 


live, she being 40 years old at the time 
of the Insured’s death. 

Now let us consider the 
the son At the time of the 


benefit to 
death of 





Clifford G. Hall Herbert Woolley 


Will D. Bowles A. A. Green 


Milton R. Long John F. Miller 


F. Jackson 


T. A. Waltrip Nat. 
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Taxation of Life Insurance 


In the readjustment of the burdens of taxation by the Federal Gov- 
. ernment—to which both political parties are committed by their party 
platforms—relief should be given and readjustment made in the taxa- 

tion of Life Insurance. This is how the case stands under laws now in == 
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force: 





ist. For the mere privilege of rendering their great economic 
service our life companies will be taxed in 1920 (between the States 
and the Federal Government) upwards of $27,000,000. 











2nd. Federal laws are purposely so framed that the use of life 
insurance to protect estates is not encouraged. Immediately fol- 
lowing death the Federal Government exacts heavy cash payments 
whatever the character of the estate. Without life insurance such 
payments are always difficult and sometimes impossible. 

















ard. The proceeds of life insurance policies must under the Fed- 
eral law be included in the decedent’s estate and taxed accordingly 
— unless payable to named beneficiaries; in that case such proceeds 
are exempt up to $40,000. 














Just a word on these points: 





(1) A life insurance premium is essentially a tax, voluntarily 
levied, primarily for the protection of the family but very directly 
for the benefit of the state. The government, in taxing life insur- 
ance, indulges in the barbarism of taxing a tax. It would be scarce- 
ly more unsound for the government to tax its own income. 





(2) Death Duties can readily destroy a perfectly solvent estate 
unless cash can be raised quickly. Life insurance can quickly pro- 
vide cash, but the laws limit and hinder its use. 


(3) The States also collect heavy death duties on insurance pay- 


able to estates. 


All these taxes are in addition to the $27,000,000 of taxes referred 
lo in the first statement above. 


| speak of them because it is time your representatives at Wash- 
ington and in your State Capitals heard from the Twenty Thousand 
members of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


The New York Life Insurance Co. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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the father the son is 15 .years old. 
There is $10,000 due him, but under 
the optional methods of settlement this 
$10,000 will be left with the company 
to accumulate at interest, which will 
have amounted to about $3,000 at age 
21. This $3,000 will be paid the son 
to provide for his college expenses. 
During the next nine years, on the as- 
sumption that we make 4% per cent 
on money, there will be due $450 per 
year to the son, and then at age 30 
the initial $10,000 will be paid to the 
son, 

In the case of the daughter, who is 
10 years old at the time of the death 
of the father, $10,000 is likewise left 
with the Company to accumulate at in- 
terest until she is 21 years old. This 
accumulated sum at that time will 
amount to about $16,000 of which $3,000 
is to be paid to defray college expenses, 
the remaining $13,000 to be left with 
the company. paying about $585 a year 
interest until she attains age 30, at 
which time the $13,000 will be applied, 
to purchase an income of about $50 
per month for 20 years certain and as 
long after as she may live. 

Now, suppose that the insured does 
not die young, but reaches a ripe old 
age. In this case, his family no longer 
needs the protection. However, he is 
old and feels that he needs protection 
himself. At age 65 or any other age, 
if he desires, he may take the cash 
value of his policy and apply it to pur- 
chase an income under the optional 
methods of settlement, or he may pur- 
chase a refund annuity for life. 

When one considers that such re- 
sults can be secured by an outlay of 
approximately $100 per month, I may 
say, without fear of dispute, that it is 
truly a wonderful contract. 





TRUST FUND POLICY 
FOR FAMILY NEEDS 


By T. J. HENDERSON, 
Michigan Manager 
Illinois Life. 


Generally a policy payable in a single 
sum is most suitable to a business 
inasmuch as it leaves ready money 
with which to settle an estate. Or- 
dinarily, installment insurance is most 
desirable for family dependents as it 
enables the insured—usually the pro- 
vider—to administer through the com- 
pany for years after he is dead. Per- 
sonally, for my own family needs, I 
prefer a Trust Fund Policy, through 
which the company holds the principal 
amount of the policy in trust, paying 
interest annually for a stated period, 
in this way providing for a first de- 
pendent, and at a certain designated 
time, the principal in full, thus provid- 
ing for a second requirement after first 
dependent is dead, but as stated at the 
beginning, conditions of dependents 
must enter into the choice of policy 
required. 

I sell every policy because it is true 
philanthropy. No greater benefit can 
be bestowed upon the human race than 
to assist the individual to judiciously 
practice frugality and _ providentially 
provide for old age and its increasing 
needs. 

If every wage-earner of this country 
could be persuaded to invest one-tenth 
of his or her annual earnings in en- 
dowment insurance as a savings for 
old age, in twenty years there would 
not be a poorhouse in this country. 

With the evolution of social progress 
some such philanthropic move will be 
inaugurated—some_ practical system 
whereby the smallest wage-earner may 
contribute to-his or her future inde- 
pendently of conditions. 

| believe the day is not far distant 
when each property-owner and able- 
‘bodied wage-earner will be compelled 
to contribute through taxes, or other- 
wise, an equitable portion of his earn- 
ings towards making suitable provision 
for just obligations in event of death— 
and why not? Simple charity is not 
always ethical. 

What moral right has an able-bodied 





wage-earner to neglect to provide for 
his family in event of his death, more 
than he has to neglect to educate and 
clothe and feed them while he is liv- 
ing? What moral right has an able- 
bodied man or woman who has become 
a self-supporting wage-earner to neglect 
to make adequate provision for ex- 
penses incurred through sickness and 
death, more than he or she would have 
to neglect to pay other obligations in- 
curred while living? 





FOR AGES 16 TO 55 
FAVORS 20-PAYMENT 


By SAM R. WEEMS, Dallas, 
Minnesota Mutual Life. 





I have a favorite form of policy 
which I use more than any other,—the 
Twenty-Pay Life Plan. I have sold this 
policy to sixteen-year olders and to 
fifty-five-year olders. The Twenty-Pay 
Life, in my opinion, fits the need of 
the larger number of insurance buyers. 
The young man who buys this poticy 
is enabled to get his protection for 
twenty years without cost and at the 
end of the twenty-year period has saved 
a substantial amount of money with 
little effort on his part as the premium 
payments per year are so small as to 
be a negligible factor. 

At the end of twenty years he has a 
working capital which with twenty 
years’ added experience can be used to 
good advantage. In addition the nice 
loan values during the premium period 
sometimes help him over a financial 
difficulty. To the man of twenty-five to 
thirty-five my argument is that at fifty 
or fifty-five he has to step to get up what 
he had fifteen or twenty years ago and 
is very likely to be letting down a litt'e 
in his efforts to do big things; his fam- 
ily is usually pretty well grown then 
and more or less able to take care of 
themselves, if necessity arises. 


To the man of forty to fifty the dif- 
ference in premium between an _ or- 
dinary life and twenty-pay life is not 
a large matter and at maturity the 
policy makes a nice old age fund, there- 
by rendering him to that extent inde- 
pendent at forty or fifty or sixty or 
sixty-five possibly. This app'ies of 
course to the ordinary insurance buyer. 

A business protection policy can be 
written on either Ordinary Life or 
Twenty Pay life or even a term plan 
but I frequently write these business 
policies on a Twenty Pay life plan and 
use the argument, that at the end of 
twenty years this money has simply 
been used as surplus account during 
the premium paying period available as 
cash or loan values at any time within 
that period if financial difficulties or 
panics or hard times require, and at the 
end of twenty years the money is avail- 
able as a business fund and becomes 
surplus to the business. 

I would never sell an insurance pol- 
icy without going very fully into the 
individual situation or the conditions 
which surround this particular man’s 
need. Some of the questions I want 
to know and do find out from him 
usually are, as to his income, financial 
condition, family obligations, prospects 
in life, how much ambition he has, and 
how much money he is able to put 
into insurance protection, With this 
data we can decide what he should 
have. I have always felt that an in- 
surance man should be a service man 
rather than a salesman. He should sell 
properly, carefully fitting the policy to 
the particular need. His clothes are 
carefully measured. They last a year. 
Why not measure the prospect proper- 
ly for his insurance which is carried 
for sO many years? 

In my own experience I found that 
at the age of thirty-six that an unfor- 
tunate series of circumstances had tak- 
en away from me the accumulations of 
a life time and I had nothing left ex- 
cept a family and $16,000 in life insur- 
ance, the first policy maturing that 
year. With the cash value of the ma- 
tured policy and some loan values on 


the other policies I was able to get 
right back on my feet and from that 
date I went into the insurance business 
which seems to me at this time to have 
been more or less providential. I be- 
lieve that no man can go into the in- 
surance business unless thoroughly 
and wholly committed to the idea that 
every man should have life insurance 
to the extent of carrying ability. My 
experience has been that the larger 
volume of insurance is not written by 
any company, but is actually written 
by the agent, and, therefore, the entire 
responsibility is p'aced on the agent. 
It is a very important responsibility. 


20-PAY OR ORDINARY 
LIFE BEST VALUE 


By CHARLES M. KEEFER, Lincoln, 
State Agent Kansas Life. 





Too many men cannot invest the larg- 
er sums in life insurance which are 
necessary to carry the various forms of 
short term policies, nor can they under- 
take the policy which pays an income 
at some far distant age, hence the sub- 
ject of the purchase resolves itself 
down to either a Twenty-Pay or an 
Ordinary Life. 

A policy purchased and carried but 
one or two years is of small value to 
any of the parties concerned, aside 
from paying its face in case of death. 
To the average purchaser the policy 
giving the greatest amount of protec- 
tion for the least amount of money, all 
other privileges being considered, is 
the most practical. 

Age being considered, the next ques- 
tion which confronts the applicant is 
“For a given amount of money, which 
is the better for me?” The money 
which will carry a Twenty-Pay for 
$5,000 will buy very nearly double the 
amount in Ordinary Life. To the av- 
erage aged purchaser twenty years 
carries him to a point where too often 
the payment is a burden, whereas the 
Ordinary Life for the same amount 
will give him protection for his family, 
has all the privileges and benefits in 
case of the various misfortunes insured 
against, and is available for a greater 
amount if used as collateral security, 
and gives the holder the great and 
mighty assurance which comes to him 
who considers that the amount of pro- 
tection he has of greater importance 
than the kind of policy he may be car- 
rying. 

To the individual of means who buys 
life insurance as an investment the 
various forms of short term and in- 
come contracts are ofttimes attractive, 
but to view life insurance from its 
fundamental uses and principles the 
first and original forms of life insur- 
ance still hold advantageous features, 
and are attractive to the average man 
in the usual walks of life, hence the 
assertion that the “Ordinary Life” is 
the better for al] parties concerned. 


NON-PAR’S WHOLE LIFE 
HAS STRONG APPEAL 


By GEORGE W. PATTERSON, 
Winner, S. D., 
North American Life. 


The Non-Participating Whole Life 
policy appeals stronger to me, as a gen- 
eral purpose policy, than any policy I 
have ever sold. It’s the foundation 
stone of all forms of permanent life 
insurance, It gives the most protection 
for the least money. It is adapted to 
the needs of the greatest number of 
people. It cannot be undermined as 
easily as some other forms of policies 
—by unscrupulous agents. 

The Whole Life policy is popular 
with the banker and city merchant, as 
a business proposition and a business 
man’s policy; the farmer will grasp it 
when afforded the opportunity, but he 





has been shackled with high-priced pol- 
icies until he became skeptical about 
carrying the amount of life insurance 
he really should have. Give the farmer 
a chance, and a run for his money; in- 
stead of writing him a $5,000 high pre- 
mium policy, write him $10,000 Whole 
Life; he will appreciate your far-sight- 
edness by keeping his name on the 
books of your Company. 








Lack of space prevents the pub- 
lication at this time of a number 
of other articles on “My Favorite 
Policy.” They will be printed 
later. 








Community Insurance 


(Continued from page 44) 


In short, all the resources for service 
of the Metropolitan Life, are at the 
service of the City of Kingsport. A 
program of specific industrial service is 
being carried out. One of the things 
accomplished was the adoption in the 
employment offices of all the industries 
of standardized methods and records. 
Labor turnover reduction is made the 
subject of special attention and a 
special safety-first week is planned for 
the early future, in all Kingsport plants. 

What the Kingsport employers think 
of their partnership is indicated in a 
letter written by J. Fred Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Kingsport Employment Cor- 
poration, to another employer who had 
inquired about Metropolitan Group In- 
surance, 

“In these days of unrest and antago- 
nism of which we see and hear so much 
in the press, it igs a pleasure for me to 
say to you that I never saw laboring 
people happier than they are at Kings- 
port, nor do I believe I have ever seen 
a time when the average man does more 
in a day’s work than he is doing here 
now. 

“I believe this group insurance is hav- 
ing more to do in producing this happy 
condition than any other one thing. 1 
believe the money we pay for this in- 
surance with the nursing service that 
goes in connection with it, brings us 
greater returns than any sum of three 
or four times the amount it costs, paid 
to our men.” 

What is the relation of the Kingsport 
project to group life salesmanship? 

Just this, that in our judgment, one of 
the best ways to sell group insurance is 
to forget about yourself, your commis- 
sions, your premiums, and to project 
your imagination over on the prospect's 
side of the fence. To think most of all 
about his problems, about how your 
Company can help him, about how your 
Company’s resources for service can 
help him in his work, and his business. 
It all comes back to “selling service” 
and to sales preparedness which, as you 
know, means nothing more or less than 
holding a little mass meeting just with 
yourself before ever you meet your 
prospect, and having thought out in ad- 
vance, before that all important con- 
ference with the prospect, just what 
service and how much service your 
Company can render under a partner- 
ship with that particular employer of 
labor, for insuring his employes and 
solving some of his more important 
problems in humanics. 
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